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Preface 


No matter how strong or weak the attempt to lay 
before this world of literary differences a subject for 
perusal, its inhabitants (whose patronage is worthy of 
every consideration) hunger very often for what is 
termed a Preface. I, for one, have a natural dislike 
for writing a Preface to any of my works, being so 
trivial in themselves as not to warrant the most trivial 
word of introduction. 

Suffice it to say that, although I treat with dislike 
the thought of augmenting my fragile works with more 
fragile words, jumbled into the form of a Preface, yet, 
I must confess, duty has grooved a means at last to 
tamper with my resolution. Therefore, my readers, 
if not granted the express privilege of perusing a Pre- 
face to this work, will please remain satisfied, for the 
time being, with the matter contained in the first few 
pages of this book, and regard it as one which, if it 
fail to be placed on the shelf of Prefaces, won’t fail to 
elicit, at least, from the lips of those who read it, a 
word of approval. 

Sincerely thine, 


AMANDA M. ROS 
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Barry Pain on ‘‘Irene Iddesleigh’’ 
BY AMANDA M. ROS 


Ix the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and ninety- 
seven, on the fourteenth day of the sixth month in that 
year (memorable to many, unknown to more), at what exact 
hour I really can’t say—possibly I was indulging Nature in 
an hour of dreamy indifference to what was in store for me, 
or possibly not. At any rate, I had the rare audacity, the 
profound effrontery, to publish a novel, entitled “Irene 
Iddesleigh,” without consulting Barry Pain (that colossal, 
gigantic, awe-inspiring, thrilling critic of world-wide fame) 
that I was about to do, or had done, such a thing! How- 
ever, to shorten a lengthy tale, I actually wrote a novel, the 
name of which I’ve already supplied you with; got it printed 
and offered to the public for sale on the day mentioned. 
Now, strange to say, this book was printed on paper 
(quite a usual thing, too, in this wonderful nineteenth 
century of ours), bound in an extraordinary way, dare I say? 
since it possesses a cover; and all this done without con- 
sulting sinner or saint. When these presentable neces- 
saries were accomplished to warrant its sale, I got it 
reviewed, put into the hands of different booksellers, who 
got on pretty well with its sale, and all that sort of thing. 
Not working myself into a fever, brain or otherwise, 
about its success (being perfectly cognisant of the fact it was 
nothing Shakespearian, nothing material, uncommon, in its 
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compilation, and exactly what pleased myself), I allowed its 
very existence to almost die in my mind, being busily 
engaged at another, about which I feel very shaky—very 
“narvish,” if you can understand—to hand it for inspection 
to the public in general, and Barry Pain in particular—a 
man who possesses the knack of reserving all his adopted 
surname indicates, and storing it under cover, never allowing 
so much as a pang to escape from beneath his wings of 
“would-be” sarcasm that would tend to cast a gloom over 
the mind of a less-endowed specimen of creation—if such 
there be! 

The months passed pleasingly by until February following 
came round, with its twofold cutting intensity. About 
the twenty-fifth of that month, if I remember, or cared to 
remember exactly, but if not, I should, a friend of mine— 
well, I must write with a meaning—a friend of a friend of 
mine, therefore ] may take it for granted he is a friend of 
mine, startled me somewhat (in fact, the palpitating sensa- 
tion I still feel) by submitting for my inspection a page of 
Black and White, figuring 249, and dated 19th February, 
1898—I must be particular. The heading, somewhat won- 
derful, too, as to its title and “have-you-believe” author—a 
creature about whom I never before had heard only once— 
didn’t alarm me much until I read the first paragraph, when 
I found, to begin with first, it exposed the price in a highly 
exaggerated false form, the names of the printers of this 
wonderful book that so much has tickled the fancy of the 
wonderful Barry Pain; and last and least, the name of your 
humble servant, the author! ! 

A hasty glance over the palaver or rigmarole intended as a 
thrilling, terrorising criticism, was productive of what a 
hypochondriac would term a “faint.” 1 bowed to fate, 
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instantly, however (my readers will be glad to know), 
regaining complete consciousness. 

Still tickled with the mildness of that memorable page 
249 in Black and White of 19th February, 1898, I thought to 
allay the jaggy sensation the glance at its highly-grammatical, 
well-worded lines—never speak of the composition— 
altogether eclipsing par. aroused, by dipping into its 
bubbling depths once more, and trying to make the sensa- 
tional mildness milder still. But, Lord! the more I viewed 
the mighty page, the prickier grew its paragraphs. I con- 
sidered it an amusing and high-toned bit of genius, to be 
sure—mighty! void of mockery! free from sarcasm!—too 
much so for one deeply implicated in its origin. 

Might I tell my readers, in a secret, that the whole thing 
came on me like a sudden attack of nightmare, never 
dreaming of its visitation, never dreaming that it was the 
rule in the grammar of genius-scathers (if grammar there be) 
to offer one’s services where they really are not wanted— 
to offer one’s opinion on a work not sent him by the most 
trivial publisher or pauper owner of a second-hand book- 
stall, never speak of the author. However, it must be an 
established rule, since Barry Pain adopts it. Honour, 
therefore, must be a deceased exception to this rule, since 
Barry doesn’t tie himself with its strings, nor evidently 
doesn’t believe such an exception as honour exists, or ever 
existed! He believes in submitting for public inspection 
anything and everything he gets hold of (never mind the 
honour) from friend or foe, to warrant his worth—his great 
self-conceited worth—in the eyes of some, to afford a laugh 
to many, a pang to few. 

One thing certain, his salary won’t suffer this year, at 
any rate, after such a well-worded, tastefully laid-out 
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criticism on “The Book of the Century,” by the “Steed” of the 
century, according to his mode of disguise or disguise not. 

This so-called Barry Pain, by name, has taken upon him 
to criticise a work the depth of which fails to reach the 
solving power of his borrowed, and, he’d have you believe, 
varied talent. 

And, for the simple reason of his gross inability to grasp 
the nature of “Irene Iddesleigh,” he flies in the face of the 
most paltry of its sentences, tearing them up with a ven- 
geance descriptive only of a rival; dwelling in a racy manner 
on their worth, of which he seems digestibly ignorant. 
Mind you it is Barry Pain of whom I speak, so don’t be 
deceived—Barry Pain, the crack critic, whose unbounded, 
illimitable talent is so often depicted on a page of Black and 
White—nothing more elaborate, but just Black and White. 
Altogether too dull a name to hold within its costly covers 
the famous sayings and fly opinions of such a far-famed man 
as Barry Pain. 

In the beginning of his remarks he tells you plainly the 
names of the printers of this wonderful book, “Irene 
Iddesleigh,” viz., W. & G. Baird, Ltd., of Belfast, London, 
and, as a “drop-in,” Dublin! W. & G. Baird, Belfast! Stop! 
I am compelled to don my spectacles to read aright. Of 
Belfast! The great printing centre of England? No—of 
Ireland! who turned this wonderful magnet of Barry’s 
critical affections out in a style quite equal if not above any 
ever seen issued by a London firm. 

Then the name of the author, according to custom. 
Well, she must live on, even should she fail to “toddy” with 
the thoughts of Barry Pain by issuing a book that merits 
rebellion against the long, dull, monotonous stream of 
criticism in which he has sailed so victoriously since his first 
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outstart as an apprentice to the scathing trade, no matter 
whether that trade involves soundness of mind or matter, 
the wearing of plumes of a civilised brother, or those of a 
barbarous foreigner. 

“‘Irene Iddesleigh’ is without a meaning,” and minus the 
very thing the author intended it should. Yes, and minus 
a far more important point—viz., the advice of Barry Pain, 
for it will only take the eye of a dull reader to observe that 
he was never acquainted of it at all! Too bad, altogether! 
alas, too bad! Never, in fact, knew a particle about it 
until it came “at him” out of the night! So my readers will 
easily see that, along with every accomplishment—meaning- 
less accomplishment—this wonderful book, “Irene Iddes- 
leigh,” possesses feet! But perhaps it is Irene in person he 
refers to, who slipped into his bedroom one night, to be 
sure. Nothing remarkable, either, nothing awe-inspiring, 
nothing revolting, in this nineteenth century of ours, to 
know of an innocent young girl being decoyed even by 
a critic! 

Woe to the author’s bad taste to publish either a book 
basking in meaning, bathed in the stream of understanding, 
or one void of meaning (for this it must be since my friend 
Barry has said so), without the express permission of the 
unknown. 

It is, indeed, without a meaning, this book by name 
“Irene Iddesleigh,” by Mrs. Amanda M'Kittrick Ros. How 
sad! Not a bit of doubt about it to such as Barry, who is 
totally “at sea” for once in his great, glorious, brilliant life- 
time as to the meaning of this book, in any language, known 
or yet to be known. Ah, well! hope on, Barry. I’ lll lend 
you a net some day that will land you unto the coast of 
conception ; so keep up your heart, that presumably is pal- 
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pitating with excitement or Pain, or, it may be, some other 
tickling turbulent, lest it ebbs out and closes with a click 
before it gives you length of days to study the meaningless 
pages of this wonderful book. Just pray without ceasing, 
as you are commanded by your brother apostle (for anyone, 
to read your Paul-like palaver on this maiden work of a lady, 
could not possibly fail to class you as something super- 
latively divine), no matter about the Pain; it will be stayed 
some day by a stomacher from the pen of some great author 
or other such as—Barry Pain. 

Ah, but Barry Pain is only a critic! Am I right? No! 
Indeed he’s an author, and writes stories that border on 
meaning, too, according to his view. Look up the English 
Illustrated Magazine, March number, page 653, and behold! 
I say, behold! There appears a lovely picture, entitled 
“Robin Hood and his Merry Men,” standing firmly above “The 
Running Sand,” by Barry Pain. Readers, have a look at it! 
Beg or borrow this English Illustrated Magazine, if you have 
not already seen it, and I'll guarantee, no matter in what 
direction your thoughts rove, they won’t track the fact that 
Barry is much of an author, or that he writes with much 
meaning, either. 

Again, “I ‘had’ seen no advertisements of it” Barry says. He 
must surely have been on a tour towards the frozen zone 
(where, I fear, his great mental power has got slightly 
impaired or frost-bitten), tooting his horn as a critic amongst 
his “bear” friends, since he “had” seen no advertisements of it. 

Again, “I ‘had’ read no reviews of it.” Surely he must have 
been doing the “grand” in some deuced forsaken borough or 
other where reviews of this wonderful book had failed to 
follow him! If I mistake not, reviews of it appeared in 
several papers, one of which was the Belfast News-Letter, and 
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only that this review didn’t impress me so profoundly as 
Barry’s, I'd have blanked the words, “I ‘had’ read no reviews 
of it,” by forwarding him a copy to his fine city residence. 
But this, too, was utterly impossible, as I didn’t know then 
such a man burthened our sphere! And verily, I say, if 
he is particularly anxious about the perusal of a review, I 
can let him have some, | think, that are in my possession— 
reviews of men of sound mind and matter, too, who swagger 
not about their incomparable capabilities. 

Again, “It has come up at me suddenly out of the night.” Per- 
haps he refers to the visitation of a “flea!” This would 
have a chance to come up “at him” out of the (well, not 
the night—that would never do) heat of a critic crib or 
pallet. 

Again, “To speak more correctly, it has been sent me by some 
friends in Ireland. They thought that I should be amused by it.” 
These friends of Barry’s should not, I fear, be classed in the 
plural. For the present I will make Barry’s friends a 
“lecturing god”—a man not quite so “Old” in the “Ham” as 
Barry, but possessed of Barrington braveness, of gigantic 
talent, fringing on that of his admirer. What if this animal 
friend of Barry’s has failed in his attempt, too, to digest the 
food this wonderful book offers, or masticate its meaning, 
awaiting the dose offered him in Black and White to assist 
in its digestion? The dose has been mixed and offered, 
not alone to Barry’s Irish friend, but the “whole world”; and, 
astonishing to relate, is without the desired effect, is 
wanting in some of its strength, is void of the herby essence 
Barry has failed to procure, thereby failing to move the 
bowels of misunderstanding that are still costively wrapped 
in “Pain” and mystery! 

Again, “Confusing me, probably, with the other man of the 
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same name, Mrs. Amanda M‘Kittrick Ros.” “The other man of 
the same name, Mrs. Amanda M‘Kittrick Ros!” Talk of the 
sayings of “Irish Paddy,” the never-dying effusions of “Robbie 
Burns,” the ingenious, soul-stirring, world-famed witticisms 
of American wags; in fact, the sayings of the greatest men 
the world has ever seen—I mean men who prided in their 
brain-power far more than demanded by discretion— 
common discretion or uncommon discretion. Collect 
them all, and lash them into print, and if they (one or all of 
them) appear more illiterate, more descriptive of an ill-fed 
brain than the following, I'll present the judge who decides 
in Barry’s favour with a book entitled “Irene Iddesleigh.” 

“Confusing me, probably, with the ‘other man’ of the same 
name, Mrs, Amanda M'Kittrick Ros!!!” Fancy such a thing as 
“confusion” attributed to this cri—(1 palpitate)—crit—(I 
shiver)—criti—(I puff)—critic! There you have it, at the 
expense of a common sigh! Even by himself, even by this 
egotistic atom of “pepper-and-salt” fame! 

The allusion, though self-made, isn’t a bit more absurd 
than such expressions—“The earth moves round the sun.” “The 
cat licks cream.” “The wit of a fool winketh at the stubborn.” 
Do you think these expressions absurd, my readers? | 
don’t. 

Again, “The book doesn’t even amuse me!” Why, I'll cry 
for a week—not an hour less—to think of Barry not deriving 
a “wee bit” of amusement from the pages of this book of 
books, by name “Irene Iddesleigh,” by Mrs. Amanda 
M'Kittrick Ros! Strange—passing strange—he doesn’t feel 
amused at that portion dealing with elopement, or, for the 
time being, better say covetousness! Still, Barry is far too 
honourable to throw a glance of passion, a shadow of 
thought, at another man’s wife that would involve in its 
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lustrous sheen the remotest scrap of immorality, the faintest 
trait of necessitous iniquity! 

Again, “The book has not amused me ; it began by doing that.” 
It couldn’t be possible that this literary god, after saying 
the book didn’t amuse him, yielded, in his very next 
sentence, to say “It began by doing so!” Barry, I fear, must 
have been labouring heavily under nervous debility or 
depression, brought on by a sense—and an acute sense, too 
—of defeat, whilst making these statements. On such 
grounds I must overlook such remarks, that somewhat tend 
to stain the gentle face of his kindly comment. 

Why the dickens, Irene—(I am so angry with you I could 
tear your hair!)—I say, why the dickens have you kept 
tickling the passion of this Himalayan critic, Barry Pain by 
name, and not let this cream genius of universal aspiration 
lose conceit in you so shortly after his acquaintance with 
you? Why had you not the kindly courage to caress the 
keen trait of brute fondness you at first aroused, and dare 
its dwindling again into trembling nothing? How was it, 
I wonder, he relaxed in his fondness, in his devoted warmth, 
for you after such a short “blink” at you? I'll tell you how 
it was. You failed to court the affection, the favour, the 
flattering caresses of Barry because you were too many for 
him; you involved too much thought; you didn’t lead him 
enough; you “drove” him with a stick, but not the stick of 
perspicacity ; you weren’t possessed of the common qualities 
that adorn or degrade that section of the community he is 
paid to flirt with. 

If Barry failed to derive amusement and an overplus stock 
of the liveliocity from “Irene Iddesleigh,” by Mrs. Amanda 
M‘Kittrick Ros, why does he not establish this fact by 
ignoring its very existence? But no! He evidently has 
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derived such a vast amount of this so-named trait of humour 
as to spend a page—a whole page, too (with the exception 
of a minimum bite taken out of its centre by a visit of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty to Netley Hospital)—of his un- 
paralleled egotistical talent on this meaningless book, this 
wonderful nothing, in a far more wonderful journal, Black 
and White. The sense of amusement must have, and pos- 
sibly does so still, trickled strongly within the mighty veins 
of such a mighty mite in this mighty world of mity men! 

If Barry’s words be true, this never-dying page 249, in 
Black and White of 19th February, 1898, must be nought 
but a damnable tissue of falsehood, as every line of attempted 
disparagement is bursting with the sense of amusement of 
which he seems to be so truly ripe, and flatly denies. 

But “I mustn’t comment—nobody could.” And, lest my 
opportunity may not crop up until too late, I shall now 
embrace it by saying, Great mercy! I sincerely trust these 
words are merited here, should they chance to be misplaced 
in “Irene Iddesleigh.” 1 must, however, in justice to Barry, 
try and bring him comfortably out of this “wee bit” error by 
saying that the only reason I can assign for his action, sistered 
so closely with the most condemned feature in any man, 
bordering on honesty, is: he must either have been in love, 
desperate love, with Irene or the author, in which state a 
man’s actions—even a famous man’s actions (be that fame 
founded upon jealousy, intrigue, or stolen from the brilliant 
exertions of the talented)—cannot justly be accounted for. 

Nowadays there is a spirit of amusement in almost 
everything, in the most trivial of halfpenny trash; and, not 
long since, I felt highly amused myself to read in a local 
paper an advertisement impressing me with the fact that 
such a thing as a college had been built within view of a 
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little coasting village. The subjects specified to be taught 
were far beyond the talent of to-day; terminating with the 
name of the president, beautifully enriched with a long tale 
of unusual capabilities, in which some alphabetical letters 
repeated themselves. I doubted not their worth until I 
heard shortly afterwards of some rustic collegians having 
to travel to a rural “brat-thrasher,” much less endowed, 
apparently, to gain the knowledge for which they thirsted 
in vain under the lettered college lord! A great sense of 
amusement pervaded throughout the village, in which, I 
assure you, I strongly shared. But “I mustn’t comment— 
nobody could” ; and thus the matter stands or falls. 

Again, “The whole world was full of Irene Iddesleigh.” Well, 
if the whole world were full of this goddess of adoption, 
Barry’s centre-piece of attraction, it is singular that Barry 
Pain, the clever critic, whose eye, he’d have you to under- 
stand, was ever open for something new, never “had” seen 
any reviews of it, never “had” read any advertisements of it! 
I regret immensely I hadn’t the presence of mind to favour 
this unheard-of god with a copy, and not have overlooked 
him for a period of nine months, in which time such a 
meaningless book as “Irene Iddesleigh” might have been dead 
to the thoughts of the drossiest in the minds of the mightiest 
specimens of creation! Butno! Irene is as much admired 
at the end of this period as on that night, that memorable 
night, on which she bit Barry so severely underneath the 
blankets with her teeth of unfathomable fanginess, infusing 
their poisonous saliva so strongly throughout his pores of 
retention that ease was only procured by lashing the result, 
in its most fangy nature, on a page of Black and White (249) 
of r9th February, 1898; and withal, I say, notwithstanding 
this bilious effusion, Irene continues, as before, to still gain 
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favour with her many aristocratic admirers. Regarding her 
jealous rebuffers, she doesn’t give a snap of her fingers; 
eventually they, too, will be found to sneak after her, when 
it will be hers to spurn their very shadow. 

Again, “I shrank before it in tears and terror.” Just think 
of Barry Pain shedding tears, or being in terror, either, 
even at the sight ofa butchered mother! Ah, it is too great! 
it is too much! Never since the creation of man has there 
been offered to the kind-hearted public such a sentence of 
sympathy! It is revolting, pathetic, powerful! Barry 
strains wonderfully from his critic friends by adopting a 
“mood” never before known to conjugate the actions of the 
“scathing circle,” and that is the “melting mood.” To con- 
jugate Barry’s action by such a mood, that wrings from him 
such self-told pity, is “too great” ; “it is too much” ; “I can’t’; 
“nobody could.” 

Again, “Never mind the plot ; it’s got a plot,” &c., &c. Iam 
once more informed on a point, on a most important point 
never before conceived—viz., that “Irene Iddesleigh” has got 
a plot. In this case it is for the reader to worry it, to dip 
into thought, and develop the plot as he thinks best. Pos- 
sibly every reader has not so many interpreters as Barry, 
has got a free mind of his own, a perfect right to judge for 
himself; and, if he believe there is a plot, he is at perfect 
liberty to do so without being harassed with a conglomera- 
tion of braying opinions, productive of different donkey 
intellects. On the contrary, if he believe there is no plot, 
let him do so; the result will be ineffectual, not contagious. 
If Barry plead ignorance of its general nature, all animals 
must not be classed alike, must not be laid down as having 
muddy intellects. 

Again, “The style reaches its beauty in the form of reflections.” 
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Why, I didn’t think there was a reflection but one in the 
whole book; and, mark you, I stick to this opinion still, 
although an attempt has been made by Barry Pain to impress 
the public otherwise. Readers, look up what Barry quotes 
as reflections! You will find part of the story marked out 
as such in Black and White of 19th February, 1898, and page 
249. May I quote “Great mercy” again, I wonder? Indeed 
yes, and with safety, too. 

Again, “Immediately after the second of these beautiful reflec- 
tions occur the words, “Great mercy.’” Barry’s eyes must have 
been hidden in the sockets of imperception when hastily 
glancing over the preceding chapters or preceding lines, 
both of which give ample proof to the clear, unclouded, 
muddiless mind indispensable in perusing the pages of this 
wonderful, awe-inspiring, gigantic book, “Irene Iddesleigh,” 
else he’d have deeply considered the gravity of his error. 
Might I now tell Barry, “in lodge,” that I don’t consider these 
words misplaced? Barry must be aware of the fact that 
such an exclamation is not misplaced, in the minds of well- 
organised thinkers; but, in the minds of random hacks of 
illiteration, it is entirely “at bay.” Not so to the steady, 
the studious, and the strong. 

Again, “It is a thing that happens once in a million years.” 
Readers, bear in mind that Barry Pain, of London—yes, of 
world-wide fame—is a great historian, as well as critic—so 
he says. I regret I am unable presently to step Barry’s 
historical ladder, being so much swollen with the fumes of 
his soothing recipé found in Black and White of 19th Feb- 
ruary, 1898; but hope some day, when I dwindle back to 
my normal state, and get a bit freed from the indigestive 
irritant, to step it with ease to myself and satisfaction to 
Barry. Barry “sits alone” as a historian. “There is no one 
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above him.” “There is no one beside him.” No, not one; he 
sits alone, indeed, or, rather, stands alone, as the donkey 
brays. 

Again, “The words that would give any clear idea of it have 
still to be invented.” “Any clear idea of it!” Barry must mean 
by “it” exclamation, otherwise his grammar is deficient. 
Deficient did I say? Pardon me, no such mistake could 
possibly occur under the able pen of Barry Pain; and any- 
one, to look over Black and White, page 249, of 19th Feb- 
ruary, 1898, will conclude, or conclude not, I am right 
for once in my life. Decidedly, to the incomprehensive, 
invention comes to the rescue. 

Again, “The most stupendous and monumental characteristic in 
it is, perhaps, its absence of any sense of humour.” In this, 
likewise, the author acted entirely unadvised, as she never 
wished “Irene Iddesleigh” to be classed with the humorous, 
so this is another point on which Barry fails to instruct her. 

Again, “As a rule, the absence of this sense is delicious.” Does 
Barry wish to impress me with this wonderful piece of 
genius, viz., “That the absence of a sense of humour is delicious?” 
The public at large wouldn’t say so. But what about the 
public, compared with Barry Pain! Just fancy this nicely- 
got-up word, “delicious,” used with reference to anything 
inedible! But it is used, and used by Barry Pain, too. So 
there you are! It is doubtless a century of record where 
“humour, a sense of humour” (I must quote correctly) can be 
eaten, and prove as grateful to the pallet—Och, pallet (1 
was thinking of critics), palate—as a custard, or maiden dish 
of rhubarb, or green gooseberries! Great mercy! Such 
language only occurs once in a million years. 

Again, “One takes off one’s hat to it, and abases himself.” 
Great is this sentence, harmonising in the extreme with its 
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sister ignorantories; full of meaning to the quack, the 
ignorant, the unlearned; effusive, scornful, supreme. I 
should think this sentence of elegance more at home, prac- 
tically, were a sweep seen doff his cap to a critic cad whilst 
momentarily asking me if I had a job in store for him. | 
consider he’d wholly degrade the modesty of a female by 
attempting to doff his filthy headgear even to that god of 
scathers, Barry Pain. I should for ever be abased, and, 
undoubtedly, the sweep’s dignity reduced beyond re- 
demption. 

Again, “These, as the advertisements say, are good goods, and 
you have 189 pages of them for half-a-crown. I hardly see how 
it can be done honestly at the price, but the fact remains that it is 
done. No man who possesses 2/6 can afford to do without ‘Irene 
Iddesleigh,’ by Mrs. Amanda M'Kittrick Ros.” These are good 
goods, and so is the wee story referred to, in the English 
Illustrated Magazine, by Barry Pain; and I am labouring under 
nervous depression to know how the mighty thing intended 
as a criticism, and occupying page 249 in Black and White 
of 19th February, 1898, never mention thirty-four others, 
including, by the way, Barry’s nice wee story, can be done 
for six paltry pence! But it can be, and is, done. I say 
it is done—so there! 

Oh, Lord! what a world we live in? No one, male or 
female, or any other intended sex, existing or non-existing, 
and possessed of a “tanner,” or the hope of its possession, 
can possibly afford to deny himself the treat of perusing 
Barry Pain’s wee story in the English Illustrated Magazine, 
March number, in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred 
and ninety-eight. Plenty will, never fear you, although his 
penning powers are omnipotent, mesmeric, &c. They 
make the Nile a stream, a trembling rivulet; Mount Everest 
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a garden statue, a miniature Momus. They are terrific as 
the crashing sound of a burst soap-bubble. I cannot for a 
moment conceive how his talent, the tiniest outburst of 
his gurgling stream of stray thoughts, can honestly be sold 
for the price. But the fact of the matter is it can be, and 
is, sold, augmented with pages of good common sense, for 
' the extraordinary low fee—a “tanner!” 

I am now suffering violently from a severe attack of 
amusement, and no wonder. In this elaborate and scattered 
paragraph of Barry’s he again attempts to blindfold the 
public with a twofold lie, which strongly defines the 
character of such a “would-be.” I fear he has too hurriedly 
counted the exact number of pages in this vinegar production, 
by name “Irene Iddesleigh.” Better that he should take 
another “blink” at Irene, and try to counteract as best he can 
the mucky untruth he dashes down in Black and White, page 
249, of 19th February, 1898. If it gratify him to soil his 
soul with a lie, the sin lies at his own door; but, when the 
minds of the “whole world” are implicated, his filthy daub is 
too much, too marked, too great. When devoting his rare 
talent on the failings of the unjust, it should, at least, be 
outlined with truth. For the benefit of my readers, they 
must be aware that “Irene Iddesleigh” has not got 189 pages, 
as falsely quoted by Barry. It has only got 181. Nor is it, 
nor was it sold for 2/6 when Barry was visited by Irene on 
that memorable night on which she evoked his revengeful 
rebuff. It was only 1/6. At the time he engaged himself 
trying to damp the face of the misunderstood, it would have 
been well had this god of exaggeration posted himself 
thoroughly on the facts, the whole facts of his heartsore, 
before offering to the public an untruth; and hope he will 
derive a little benefit from the effects of this love-letter, 
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and at least act honourably to the author and public, and 
not poison their minds with the lotion of a lie. 

Again, “It is on a scale that has never before been attempted.” 
In this, I assure you, Barry says what is quite true. This is 
a perfectly just statement. Honour to whom honour is due. 
This is the chief reason, undoubtedly, it has irritated Barry’s 
monotonous disease, turning it into a cancerous, irritant 
wart, that shall spread and twine its branches of deadly sting 
so firmly around the heart of defeat as to shut the hand that 
dared to strike a blighting blow, and close “the erring eye of 
harshness” with a click, launching the spiritual atom either 
into the realms of the hopeful or damning it to all eternity, 
Had this celebrated book, by name “Irene Iddesleigh,” been 
devised in accordance with the common plan of this cele- 
brated critic, Barry Pain by name, then the unjust indigna- 
tion that presumably lay stagnant within the all-powerful 
breast of Barry would not yet have been aroused. The 
customary medicine of the unlearned, or the learned, would 
not have acted with such tickling violence or effect, thereby 
debarring the “whole world” of the treat offered its in- 
habitants, to be found in Black and White, page 249, of 19th 
February, 1898. 

And immediately after the above quotation Barry says, 
“But it ends sadly.” This tale-end, I fear, doesn’t “tally” with 
the preceding sentence, viz., “It is on a scale that has never 
before been attempted |” I wonder if readers, posted properly 
or even improperly on the art, the great art, of novel- 
reading, ever read a story that ended sadly. I will take it 
for granted they have. “But I mustn’t comment—nobody 
could.” 

Again, “I have called it ‘The Book of the Century,’ but that is 
understatement. Anything that could possibly be said about the 
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book would be understatement.” What a boundless store of 
importance lies concealed within this simple letter I! Such 
language gives rise to an abyss of inquiry and curiosity. I 
shrink before the baptism in tears and in terror at the wordy 
surname pronounced by an individual, or class of indi- 
viduals, whose meagre pittance is not derived from pulpit 
dignity, but from the wholesale slaughter that bursts so 
profusely from within the ill-fed pores of their hungered 
brain. “I have called it ‘The Book of the Century.’” I care 
not what Barry calls the book I have written. | care not 
for the opinion of half-starved upstarts, who don the garb 
of a shabby-genteel, and feign would feed the minds of the 
people with the worthless scraps of stolen fancies. I fear 
whether Barry’s opinion will influence the public one way 
or another, neither do I think it will influence in the least 
the author. 

When Barry was swelling his head with the idea he 
thought to press into universal persuasion, but in which he 
has experienced a defeat for at least once in his famous 
lifetime, I wonder if he failed to experience a sense of 
shame, a sense of ignorance, strongly indulged in by his 
professional brothers, at the great presumption he mani- 
fested in laying before the public a page of such balderdash, 
only attributable to a ranting schoolboy; and one has just 
to read Black and White, page 249, of r9th February, 1898, 
to endorse my pungent remark. But no! Presumption 
was the predominant trait when engaged in an action that 
not alone brought comfort to the accomplished barrister, 
but to the “whole world,” if it satisfy him to allow his thoughts 
to thus rove. Barry, assuredly, has sprung from that rare 
old race of ancestors styled “pomposity,” whose descendants 
occupied largely the grounds of flattery, puff, egotism, and 
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imagination; the most marked traits they have willed in 
their most marked manner to their critic offspring, thus 
laying the object of their pronounced care a charge on the 
talent of the world’s great parish, to adorn or disgrace such 
rare forefathers as the above in whatever fashion poverty 
adopts. This harangue is understatement; in fact, anything 
I could possibly say about Barry would be understatement. 

Again, “The throbbing twitch of criticism realises its weakness.” 
This sentence has met the aching eye of Barry before it 
should. Being the tale-end of the beautiful sentence Barry 
quotes from the pages of “Irene Iddesleigh,” it should, there- 
fore, have been lastly commented upon, according to the 
rule of rotation. But no! The erring eye of harshness 
glanced at it too soon; it was too dazzling, too great, too 
stingy, too true, to be kept in check awaiting the order of 
the orderly; in fact, too personal. He then dashes at the 
truthful phrase with the pen of a potent perfect, only to 
end in the feeble effort of a youthful schoolboy. 

Readers, Barry Pain’s reasoning powers shake the strenu- 
ous attempts of the best logicians; of them you must 
be thoroughly convinced when you read the following: — 
“The throbbing twitch of criticism,” being used with reference 
to the novel’s noblest character, is pronounced by Ba 
as a means of showing up the weakness of the novel! Who 
ever heard of such logic? Neither God nor devil, man nor 
monkey! [am sorry Barry has bound up his cancerous sore 
with such a worthless rag; I am sorry he didn’t manifest his 
powerful talent to the bitter end of his undying rigmarole ; 
but, it may be, the erring eye of harshness, of which he is 
so devotedly possessed, closed with a click, and with that click 
closed all the reasoning pores of revenge and malice that 
feed his mind with such kindliness. 
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Never in the knowledge of man has there been such a 
downpour of expression, such a page of kindliness, as that 
found in Black and White, page 249, of 19th February, 1898, 
entitled “The Book of the Century,” by (I'm off in a swoon! )— 
by (ah, the thought is too great, it is too much!)—by 
Bar—(Almighty Father, my brain is in a whizz!)—Barry— 
(’'m tremendous sick!)—P—(Holy of Holies!)—Pa— 
(the heart’s pulsations are about to stop!)—Pain!—(not a 
bit of them! I’ve got relief, by heavens! relief at last!), 
and good-bye, Barry dear, until we meet once more in the 
field of “pepper-and-salt” literature! 

A. M. Ros 


DELINA DELANEY 


CHAPTER | 


Death of Joe Delaney 


AVE ever you visited that portion of Erin’s plot that 
Hover its sympathetic soil for the minute survey and 
scrutinous examination of those in political power, whose 
decision has wisely been the means before now of converting 
the stern and prejudiced, and reaching the hand of slight 
aid to share its strength in augmenting its agricultural rich- 
ness? If you have not already reached the western borders 
of your native and beloved isle of green and striking grandeur, 
you are hardly worthy of permission to dawdle in your 
existence or dwindle your lives of dull monotony into hoped- 
for futurity. 

It is to that sect of the community I hint, who, happily, 
are endowed with the means of speculating on a holiday, 
and who too often seek it elsewhere, to plough the path of 
expected pleasure, which they lead others to believe is not 
to be found within Ireland’s coast of rugged greatness, 

We read of many descriptions of places of note, whose 
scenes have been subject to occupy the time and skilled 
attention of the greatest artists, who ever, or shall, allow 
the pinched, reduced, or cut-down coat of the great friend 
of African adventure to depict their unquestioned genius 
on the roughest of manufacturing industry; but no canvas 
whose face has ever been furrowed with wrinkles of un- 
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doubted art, could show to the eye of the most cute, Nature 
as it lies almost untouched around the coast of Connemara. 
There we have one of the grandest openings for description 
that yet has occupied the minds of mighty men of thought, 
whose beautiful and dreamlike surroundings laugh at the 
attempts of the ablest pen. 

Fancy you are a visitor to the quaint little village of 
Shatha, a pleasant seaside resort situated quite close to 
O'Farrell Harbour. The cottages that compose the village 
are all detached, no two of which are the same, either in 
point of height or manner of construction. In all there 
are about thirty-four cottages. The owners of these are 
fishermen of rather a rough, but honest, class, who obtain 
but a very meagre income from the sources of their handi- 
craft. During a few months in summer, they repair to 
little wooden constructions, erected temporarily behind 
their respective cottages, which they vacate for the accom- 
modation of more pecuniary personages who go thither to 
try and recruit their health; to regain the strength snapped 
from them whilst poring over their daybooks of difficulty 
and bodily exertion, and who try and bury all sorrow beneath 
their floors of flowing disappointment, or growing encourage- 
ment, to which they bid farewell for either a few days, 
weeks, or months, as the case may be. 

These little cottages grow yearly more grey. The walls 
are never brightened even as spring or summer approaches 
and get leave to decay somewhat more and more every 
year at the wholesale surrender of their feeble frames to the 
laws of Nature. 

On approaching the village of Shatha, by means of a 
narrow, undressed, old-fashioned road, one side of which 
is completely studded with roughest and coarsest stone ; the 
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other side almost untrodden, and along which may be seen 
a few specimens of the “poor man’s friend” browse, with 
horny indifference to their more civilised neighbours; the 
centre only claiming a narrow hollow of smoother stone, 
mixed with reddish earth, and better adapted for pedestrian 
progress than its differing borders—the eye beholds a 
watery expanse, edged in the distance with a golden band 
of great and striking beauty, which throws a diversity of 
colour against the greenish-blue summit of the trembling 
expanse, that feign would acknowledge Shatha village to be 
one of its irregular buoys. 

These smoky-looking, roughly-constructed cottages seem 
almost on a level with Atlantic waters, but, on approaching 
more nearly their dim centre, the village stands moderately 
above their frothy level, and as yet has gallantly resisted the 
continuous attempts of the coaxing, outstretched arms of 
daring strength to clasp it to its cooling, and at times its 
refreshing, breast of heaving magnitude, 

About halfa mile, or somewhat more, east of this gloomy- 
looking village, trees abound profusely, and encircle within 
their lofty circumference a castle of ancient mastery ; a huge 
tower rises from its eastern wing, whilst its western is 
topped with a cross of emblazoned strength that in former 
times recorded, in bold figures, the numerous battles in 
which its warlike owners fought with soldierly defiance. 

A look of unsurpassed richness surrounds Columba Castle 
that serves to bury the graveness lent by Shatha village, and 
chase away the longing, rueful thoughts that seem to gather 
rather quickly as its dingy heart is neared. Patches of 
cultivated earth are scarce round about, whilst rocky heights 
rise here and there to taunt the efforts of the labourer and 
laugh at his blunted pick and hoe. 
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Several small caves abound, secreted within these rocky 
bodies, that have oftentimes, in days of old, lent a home of 
shelter to the offspring of downtrodden humanity when 
pursued by the bloody fame-seeker or cautioned tool of 
kingly revenge. 

One cannot help noticing a curious construction half 
hidden within a triangular wall, partially dilapidated with 
the mighty waft of Nature’s windy sword, and situated 
exactly half-way between Columba Castle and Shatha 
village. 

Its appearance, at first, is dull in the extreme; nor, until 
its interior is visited, is there one jot of proof offered as to 
its habitable propensities. 

Erin Cottage (for such it is called) is an oddly-shaped 
tiny proof of a peasant’s skill. 

It is principally constructed of mud, with an occasional 
ledge of timber projecting slightly at intervals from bottom 
to top. These ledges seem not to have been overlooked 
during visitations of storm and rain, as they are very much 
eaten away, therefore convincing you of the fact that danger 
was imminent. 

Nature was leisurely scattering her powers in flattening 
the numerous and thickly-coated covering of straws that 
roofed its muddy walls. 

The lukewarm rays of a wintry sun were trying to dry 
their moistened cloak and lend a look of brighter bearing 
to the housetop of warranted poverty. 

The inhabitants of this little home were perfect examples 
of undoubted industry, and tried hard to resist the alms of 
the sympathetic donors who were the means of establishing 
refuges at Shatha for the venturous fishermen. 

Joe Delaney, his wife, and daughter Delina, being the 
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three occupants of Erin Cottage, seemed to enjoy life, in 
an humble way, better than their village neighbours; and 
although Joe was well advanced in years and poverty, still 
he hoped manfully to avoid the extended charity so often 
and willingly offered him, particularly on his daughter’s 
account—a handsome young girl fast approaching her six- 
teenth birthday. 

Being, likewise, a fisherman, Joe found it altogether a 
remunerative occupation during his earlier years; but per- 
haps in those days fewer indulged in the practice of securing 
a livelihood by means of their nets than nowadays, and 
thus afforded a better living to the fortunate few who rowed 
in close proximity to the Connemara coast. 

The death of autumn recorded the birth of winter, and 
during this first December night it grew painfully dark. 
The wind rose high; the reddish-brown ivy, that clung so 
closely to the walls of mud and partly hid from view their 
blackened coating, rustled fearlessly against the small 
windows of the cottage. 

The spongy spray made its way to the happy home of the 
Delaneys, and silently damped their shell of shelter. This 
cottage consisted only of one apartment with two small 
windows—one in each side—and dumb gables. Whether 
or not a chimney peeped above one of the gable tops would 
be a matter for minute scrutiny; be that as it may, there 
was evidently a hole in the roof through which an occasional 
drift of dull, grey smoke issued. 

This little apartment was always kept neat and trim, as 
Mrs. Delaney, only having one daughter, found ample time 
to keep her home in perfect order. She was a capital poor 
man’s wife, and the law of economy well studied by her at 
all times, 
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Joe Delaney had just retired for the night to his bed of 
rest, which stood in a corner of the kitchen, close beside 
the hearth, too seldom heated by timber logs cast ashore 
occasionally after some vessels or boats, or both, had 
résigned their sailing propensities to the stormy orders of 
High-handed Rule. 

Mrs. Delaney and her daughter Delina sat up pretty late 
at night—sometimes, indeed, for hours after Joe had gone 
to heat the scanty coverings of his couch of rest with his 
tired, honest body. 

Delina had attended the village school—some two miles 
or so from Erin Cottage—until she reached the age of 
fifteen, when she tried hard to assist in keeping herself a 
stranger to her poor old father’s slight income by the use 
of the finest production of steel, whose blunt edge eyed the 
reely covering with marked greed, and offered its sharp dart 
to faultless fabrics of flaxen fineness. 

She was really a good-looking girl, with that graceful 
bearing descriptive only of an exceptional upbringing. 

Such a short term of years found her fast developing into 
womanhood, 

In her dull-grey eyes lay looks, slightly confused, as she 
adjusted a few finishing touches to the wavy chestnut locks 
that lay so thickly and irregularly scattered over her sloping 
forehead. Immediately after settling her hair, as was her 
usual custom before going to bed, violent screams were 
heard. 

Looking up in a startled manner to her mother, she said, 
“Oh, mother, did you hear anything?” 

“Oi did, dear, Oi did; but don’t ta’k till poor Joe gits 
asleep, dthe body. He was up aal noight, he was, an’ feels 
toired, he does.” 
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Hardly had her words died away when others of a still 
fiercer nature were heard, as if a struggle had taken place 
not far from where they dwelt. 

With a loud snort (for Joe was a little piggish in this 
point) Joe jumped up and shouted: 

“Biddy! Biddy, darlin’! did ye hear scrames? Oi’m 
blissed but somethin’ is wrang!” 

Joe got out of bed before his wife got time to reply, and 
hastily drawing his well-worn trousers over his bony sup- 
ports, slipped outside to try and ascertain more clearly the 
cause of such wild, unearthly yells. 

Listening for some time, he felt convinced a shipwreck 
had taken place, and thoughtlessly moving towards the 
harbour, half-naked, his fears were at once confirmed. 

Strenuous efforts were being made by all those on board 
to get ashore; every one of whom, save Captain MacMahon, 
after desperate fighting with the watery enemy, got safely 
to land. 

Forgetful of his half-clad condition, Joe Delaney returned 
home, when convinced that some timber logs lay for re- 
moval by him next day. But those logs never reached Erin 
Cottage. 

Mrs. Delaney and her daughter anxiously awaited his 
return, and how much was their dread increased as poor, 
shivering Joe reached his home, perished almost with cold, 
without much fire to heat his benumbed body, or stimu- 
lants to work their way in restoring his inward branches of 
nature to their normal condition. 

Getting him safely helped into bed, the poor distracted 
wife and sorrowing daughter, as the night advanced, began 
to feel greatly alarmed at his state; but before their fears 
had time to reach their frightened height, Joe Delaney had 
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passed into glory, leaving his heart-broken widow with little 
means, and his daughter with less. 

The sad news of his death soon spread, only to wring 
from the lips of those once similarly afflicted, remarks of 
pity for the poor widow and her nice young daughter, 
Delina. 

Next evening a coffin arrived, and his remains deposited 
within its scanty-clad hollow, to silently await their final 
removal the following day. 

Morn dawned. Delina was seen to cautiously open the 
cottage door, and, with a little cotton satchel that in days 
gone by hid the morsel of dry bread—given her as a lunch 
—from the eyes of her better-off school companions, went 
to beg a few flowers from a neighbouring friend to cast upon 
her lamented father’s corpse. 

She soon returned with the craved quantity, and, 
approaching the coffin timidly, looked at the rigid sleeper. 

He seemed as if only forty years had swept over his calm 
brow, though worn for seven decades; his placid features 
were remarkable for their regularity, while a soft, glossy, 
white beard fell upon his pulseless and chilly breast. 

Afraid of touching the lifeless body, she nervously 
scattered the few flowers—some of which were slightly in- 
appropriate—in the coffin, watering them with her large, 
round tears that gathered and fell on their coloured faces. 

Occupied deeply in her sad performance, she was deaf to 
the many sounds of neighbours’ voices, or the whistling of 
the wind against the ivy, until a deepening wail caused her 
to cast her tear-stained eyes from the sad bed of death and 
fix them firmly on her troubled parent, who was terribly 
overcome with grief. 

Moving from the coffin’s side, she was heard pour the 
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most solacing words of a daughter of affliction into the ear 
of her, presently deaf to their meaning. 

The light of a noonday sun now streamed through the 
window and rested on the pale and troubled face of Mrs. 
Delaney, as the men arrived to bear the body of their brother 
fisherman to its home of clay. 

His remains were safely laid to rest in Slangford graveyard, 
which had already held so many of his ancestors, and where 
we leave him to repose in peace. 


CHAPTER II 


Help at Hand 


Mm and daughter sat now alone, weeping at 
intervals, viewing the future with trembling and 
broken faith. The first to break the monotony was Delina: 

“Mother, dear, but I’m weary.” 

“Iv what, mae choild?” asked Mrs. Delaney, in sad accents. 

“Weary without poor father, weary of this world of 
starvation, weary watching you battle with poverty, in 
which you've always had a deep share, and weary looking at 
your haggard face, pinched almost to invisibility with years 
of hungered struggle.” 

“Mae dear Deloina, yer words ye’ve spaked in a harmless 
way, ye've, but nat widout a bit iv effect—no. i, too, 
will see mae paverty-loined fatures an’ sarraful luck, but 
what—what can oi do ta min’ dthem now since they've 
rached a poorer livel than afore?” 

Choking with sobs, both mother and daughter sat con- 
templating on the future which presently they dreaded. 
Scarcely had their sobs died before a timid knock was heard 
at the little door of their neat home. Delina, approaching 
it tremulously to open to the quaint signal, stepped aside in 
astonishment as she beheld the beautiful Lady Gifford, wife 
of the late Lord Gifford, beaming with smiles. 

“Is Mrs. Delaney within?” asked the august visitor, to 
which Delina bowed rather graciously. “Might I come in?” 
asked her ladyship in slightly grave accents. 
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“Oh, dear lady,” said the trembling girl, as the blood 
fled from her cheeks, “you could never think of coming into 
such a small place as this!” 

Lady Gifford, however, entered, and was soon seated on 
a rough, wooden stool placed for her by Mrs. Delaney. 
After making inquiries bordering on her recent bereavement, 
Lady Gifford, always trying to help the needy, asked kindly 
after their circumstances, and these being not too favour- 
able, proposed to render them any assistance she possibly 
could, 

It was decided that Delina, being an expert with her 
needle, was to go daily to Columba Castle to sew for a time 
until, perhaps, a vacancy might occur in the servants’ staff 
that would give rise to her constant employment. 

One can picture the relief such a kind offer brought to 
the mind of both mother and daughter, as the latter held 
the faded and worn door wide open until Lady Gifford 
stepped into the rocky surroundings. In timid nervousness 
did they watch, with untiring thankfulness, her lovely figure 
until hidden from their view, as she entered her carriage 
awaiting her at the foot of the narrow lane leading to the 
cottage. 

Monday following arrived, and Delina Delaney, kissing 
her mother affectionately, set out for her new post with all 
her energy in full swing. Sol, in his glistening majesty, 
broke from beneath the ragged edge of a thick, dark cloud, 
striking her, as she briskly walked along, with his brilliant 
rays; in another instant dashing them across both field and 
waves, to lurk unseen behind a threatening collection of 
blackest vapour for the remainder of the day. 

Although the joyful rays were momentary, Mrs. Delaney, 
always stuffed with superstition, stood before the door 
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where her daughter had left her, and rejoiced at the welcome 
dancing of the sun’s bright rays on this the most memorable 
of mornings. 

Arriving at the great entrance leading to Columba Castle, 
whose gates of bronze told of ancient skill, Delina was 
refused admittance by the keeper of the lodge, who looked 
rather harshly at the bashful peasant girl. 

She turned away laden with bitter disappointment, her 
head drooped, while a slight quiver danced around her lip. 

Just then a tall young gentleman sped down the winding 
avenue, following her to make inquiry, who she was. 

“Delina Delaney,” was the quick reply. 

“What is your message?” inquired he, who turned out to 
be no other than Lord Gifford, heir to the estate. 

“A jewel, by heavens, a jewel of priceless value,” muttered 
he in an undertone. 

After satisfying himself as to her errand, he not alone 
ordered her to proceed direct to the Castle, but sharply 
rebuked the porter for refusing her admittance, and turning, 
accompanied her to the very door, assuring her before 
leaving that he would see her further on. 

“Oh, sir, I can never thank you for your great kindness.” 

Patting her gently on the shoulder, Lord Gifford said, 
“Kindness, my child, is only a duty,” and turning quickly, 
left her in deep wonder. 

She stood trembling from head to foot until conducted 
into the presence of Lady Gifford, who appeared to be in 
rather an excited mood. 

With a dignified bow, her ladyship commanded her to be 
seated, in a slightly bitter tone. 

The different shades of a lustrous lounge seemed to spurn 
at her in sparkling silence; the embossed seats of brilliant 
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brilliancy that rested quietly here and there throughout the 
room, almost taunted her girlish timidity with their bloom- 
ing laugh of rosebud scorn. The polished corner of an 
oaken floor at last seemed to invite her to rest on its shining 
face, then with an undecided yet gentle step she glided across 
the room and accepted its silent offer. 

“Good gracious, child, such ignorance!” said Lady Gifford, 
provoked at such lowly conduct. “Arise, I say, and be 
seated here”—at the same time pushing a chair in her 
direction. 

The blood-dyed cheeks of the shy young creature told a 
tale of gross confusion, and jumping up, in an instant obeyed 
her mistress’s order, 

A sarcastic smile swept proudly now over the face of 
Lady Gifford as she spoke. 

“Why, my child, I was beginning to fear you had forgotten 
to come, until I saw my son accompany you to the Castle. 
Pray how was it he turned, as he had just time and no more 
to catch the mail car?” 

The hot hand of bewilderment again pasted its crimson 
patch suddenly on both her cheeks before she got time to 
answer her ladyship, who, when possessed of her reply, 
proceeded to give orders for her to commence work im- 
mediately, When left alone she wondered at her ladyship’s 
remarks about her son, never for a moment imagining their 
purport. 

The day’s work being ended, the sky was commencing 
to cover its bed of light with a quilt of darkened tint, as 
Delina prepared to walk home. 

Turning, after passing the gate through which she had 
been refused admittance not many hours before, a hand was 
gently laid upon her arm, Gazing in astonishment to 
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ascertain who committed such an act of freedom, she found 
herself once more face to face with Lord Gifford, who, in 
the morning had so reverently escorted her to the Castle. 

“Well, Delina, did you find your work easy to-day?” 

“Yes, sir, it was very nice, and exactly what I’m used 
doing at home with my mother since I left school.” 

“I am very pleased to hear you say so. Did it undergo 
my mother’s inspection before you left?” 

“Well, sir, I can’t say it did, as a girl told me I might go 
home, or it would be dark when I reached Erin Cottage.” 

“Oh, you did not see my mother, then?” 

“I didn’t see Lady Gifford after getting the girl’s orders.” 

“Perhaps your work will be very severely criticised by 
my mother to-night, and the result dealt out to you to- 
morrow in tones according to her judgment!” 

“It might,” returned Delina, feeling somewhat timid at 
his remarks, 

“Well now, to change the subject” (here Lord Gifford 
shrugged his shoulders and lit a cigar) “have you got any 
sisters or brothers?” 

“Oh, no, sir; I’m the only one.” 

“Do your father and mother live with you?” 

The poor girl broke forth unexpectedly into sobs, and 
failed immediately to answer his kindly question. Greatly 
affected by this act of hers, he endeavoured strongly to quiet 
the action he so suddenly aroused. 

“Pardon me, my little girl, but I meant not to move you 
to tears,” said he. 

“Ah, sir, you only, by your question, brought clear 
before me my dear old father, who died only some days 

oO.” 

“Well, Delina, I think nothing the less of you feeling sorry 
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for your dead parent ; it shows how great your love for your 
poor father must have been, and I warmly admire you for 
your touching remembrance of him who proudly, I’m sure, 
fathered such a sensible little girl.” 

The blackness, indicating the approach of night, was now 
beginning to render the two pedestrians of magnified in- 
equality—indistinguishable to the few passers-by who tried 
to closely examine their faces as they slowly approached the 
narrow and crooked lane that led to Delina’s home. 

Numerous thoughts flew through her mind as she halted 
before turning into the straightened path that soon would 
lead her into the arms of her anxious mother. 

“What’s up now, Delina?” asked the noble young heir. 

“Nothing, sir, only I take this way to my home; and as 
I have spent more time on the road than I should, 1 now 
must run home to mother, as she will be uneasy for fear 
something has happened me.” 

“But I am going to accompany you home, and leave you 
safely in your mother’s charge.” 

Delina was greatly bewildered at this act of charity on 
the part of Lord Gifford, and would have remonstrated with 
him only for fear of incurring his displeasure. 

They had not proceeded far along the lane when they 
were met by Mrs. Delaney. 

“Oh, mother, Lord Gifford has come all the way from the 
Castle gate with me.” 

“How good an’ koind, sir, it is iv ye, it is, ta see mae 
poor orphan safe wid her modther,” said Mrs. Delaney, in 
faltering accents. 

“Not at all,” replied he. “I find she is such a precocious 
and intelligent girl that my journey has proved, in con- 
sequence, a pleasure.” 
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“Yes, good sir, Deloina is aal ye say, she is; an’ a betther 
choild Oi’ve nat met, Oi’ve nat; dthat Oi’ll say.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Delaney, I think I can almost vouch for her 
wisdom, at any rate, assuring you she is one of the most 
sensible little girls 1 ever met.” 

A flash of the young nobleman’s eyes convinced the poor 
woman that deep affection lay buried in their unseen back- 
ground, causing her to form a resolution to exercise a 
stronger rule over her daughter in future, lest her simplicity 
might be spotted out as a mark for his untrusted worth to 
bruise the bloom of a rose of fate whose oily essence might 
drip with awful odour over its stained prey. 

A tight grip of Lord Gifford’s hand was a token of separa- 
tion, He hastened from mother and daughter with a swift 
step, to go home and dream over the beautiful knot of rose- 
bud innocence he felt was fond of motherly affection. 


CHAPTER Ill 


Delina leaves Columba Castle 


s Delina was about to set out next morning, her 

mother said, “Deloina, before ye sit out for dthe “big 
house’ ta-day, Oi want ta kashun ye about dthat young man. 
Young goirls ought ta be very careful about walkin’ chaps. 
As Oi’ ve seen more iv dthe world dthan ye, am a bit oldther 
an’ can give ye a bit iv advoice, Oi can, Now remimber, 
don’t let him walk ye again, as it’s betther, it is, ta stay 
wid yer poor modther thang-llow yerself ta be fooled wid a 
grandee, it is, now moind mae warnin’, an’ don’t walk 
again wid dthe “big fellow.’ ” 

“All right, mother, I'll do my best to obey you,” and with 
the usual parting set out for Columba Castle at the same 
hour. 

She found no obstruction this day and was not long seated 
until her ladyship entered. 

“Well, Delina, I was inspecting your day’s work last night, 
and find you are a capital little seamstress.” 

“I am glad to hear that,” timidly answered Delina. 

After setting aside her work for the week, and offering a 
few words of encouragement, Lady Gifford retired and 
Delina saw her no more until her week was ended, when 
her ladyship entered and placed half-a-sovereign in her hand, 
adding that this would be her wages until something else 
would turn up. 

Delina sat stricken with happy awe, as she turned the coin 
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over and over again until drowned in tears that fell abun- 
dantly from her orbs of grateful thankfulness. She hurried 
hastily from the Castle to reach her mother as soon as 
possible with the golden coin, and when about to turn off 
the main road, the figure of Lord Gifford obstructed her 
path and compelled her to halt. She had not seen him 
since the Monday previous, he being from home on im- 
portant business. The tune of parental obedience struck 
forth with a louder loudness than ever before, and arrested 
her attention so wholly for some moments that she failed 
to reach Lord Gifford the hand he wished to grasp. 

“Sweet heavens, my little angel, do you fail to know me? 
I am Lord Gifford.” 

She wished she had been thousands of miles away, rather 
than near Erin Cottage with Fim as an escort, after the 
warning given her by her mother, whom she loved. 

Lord Gifford only arrived at the Castle about three o'clock 
on that evening, his first inquiry being about the “little 
seamstress.” He was informed of her services giving every 
satisfaction to his mother, who had decided on keeping her 
until something else might crop up. 

“Thank God!” he muttered, and partaking slightly of some 
dinner, left the Castle to meet Delina, whom, he knew, left 
it as the evening turned grey. 

His gloved hand he still kept extended to the smart little 
maiden, until she placed hers, though somewhat reluctantly, 
within his beautifully soft palm. 

“How have you been getting along since last I saw you, 
Delina?” 

“Very well, indeed, thank your lordship,” she said, some- 
what abashed. 

“Do you still continue to please my mother?” 
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“Oh, yes, so far as I know.” 

The joy of being possessor of a golden coin, and of sur- 
prising her mother with such a large sum, she thought, 
could not be quelled until safely deposited within her 
parent’s rough palm. Handling it somewhat proudly, and 
uneasy to reach home soon, she knew not how to leave his 
lordship abruptly, and, when framing an inward apology, 
the golden coin had kissed the gutter. 

It had not lain long until she missed its touch, and looking 
eagerly for it was asked by Lord Gifford, “What have you 
lost, my little girl?” 

“Oh dear me, I’ve lost the golden coin given me by your 
mother; what am I to do?” 

“Never mind, dear,” said Lord Gifford good-naturedly, 
“here is another’—so saying he placed one twice as large in 
her hand. 

Handling it she felt it must be of more value than the 
missing one, and not knowing how to thank him, burst 
into tears. 

Placing his arm around her slim waist he pressed her not 
to cry, and resolved ta see her home. 

His genial offhand manner soon won her confidence, 
despite her promise to her mother, and both walked on 
until arriving at the door of the cottage, where Mrs. 
Delaney liad for a long time stood gazing intently in the 
direction of the rocky path that had just been trodden by 
her daughter and Lord Gifford. 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Delaney, but I took the liberty of see- 
ing your daughter safe home.” 

“Indeed, sir, yer far too good ta bother, about dthe 
affspring iv a poor fisherman.” 

Piqued somewhat at the woman’s reply he pertly re- 
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marked, “Noble women are as often found within the walls 
of a cabin, or the slums of a city of sin, as those nursed 
within rooms of radiant richness or golden greatness.” 

“Oi, Oi, dthat moight be, it moight.” 

Extending his hand he bade Mrs. Delaney good-night, 
and spake the same words to Delina, but with a different 
expression and manner, that could not fail to further shake 
the faith of the poor widow in his lowly advances, and then 
turned away. 

Mrs. Delaney commenced to lash rebuke upon her 
daughter for allowing Lord Gifford to escort her home in 
disobedience to her, and was about to chastise her with a 
stroke of her hand as her daughter reached her the coin. 

Explaining the truth as to its size, Mrs. Delaney became 
almost hysterical at her act in accepting it from Lord Gifford, 
and ordered her sharply to have a look for the missing one 
next morning as dawn warned her of the approach of day- 
break, and return his coin when next she saw him. 

On observing the faintest glimpse of daylight, Delina was 
soon on her way towards the foot of the lane, and was 
fortunate in finding the missing coin. 

She chanced to meet Lord Gifford the following morning 
when she politely reached him the gilt circle of Royal stamp, 
by order of her mother, He would not, however, accept it 
and bade her keep it; which she did, being perfectly con- 
vinced that her mother would still doubt the sincerity that 
accompanied such a large amount. 

For about three months or so, Delina held her post at 
Columba Castle, and steadily grew to gain favour with 
Lord Gifford. 

During these months Lady Gifford was exercising great 
watch over her son; she missed him almost every evening 
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about the time the “little seamstress,” as she called her, left 
the Castle, and dreading the fact that the passion of youth 
is ever undying, ever ready to kindle anew with the slightest 
touch of tender recollection, determined to have her re- 
moved to another post without acquainting Lord Gifford of 
her reason for so doing. 

In a few weeks a vacancy occurred in the village school 
under the direct control of her ladyship. 

Believing Delina could well act in the capacity of pupil- 
teacher, she accordingly had her appointed, at a salary of 
twenty pounds a year, to be augmented by five pounds yearly 
for a term of five years. 

Although not so lucrative as her situation at the Castle 
had been for the past few months, yet she was content to 
abide by her ladyship’s decision, knowing it would still 
offer to her the necessary assistance she felt compelled to 
secure, and probably chase from her mind the multiplying 
temptations and surrounded evils of unconquering passions. 

When the eve at last arrived that she should say farewell 
to the little room that had grown so familiar to her, and in 
which she had passed many a bright half-hour in company 
with Lord Gifford, she felt quite overcome, as she gave the 
last finishing stitches to the cambric cover she so patiently 
had been endeavouring, for two days previous, to make her 
masterpiece of design. A lengthened sigh followed, and 
ere its echo died against the walls of steel-grey tint, with 
sprigs of lilacs shooting forth here and there to relieve its 
dull sameness, the door was quietly opened, and Lord 
Gifford entered. His keen black eye, surrounded with 
rings of swollen sorrow, soon penetrated her heart, as she 
sat with her work only finished, two corners of which were 
laden with Nature’s dew. 
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“My darling virgin! my queen! my Delina! 1 am just in 
time to hear the toll of a parting bell strike its heavy weight 
of appalling softness against the weakest fibres of a heart of 
love, arousing and tickling its dormant action, thrusting the 
dart of evident separation deeper into its tubes of tenderness, 
and fanning the flame, already unextinguishable, into volumes 
of blaze.” 

Throwing his arms around her neck, Lord Gifford allowed 
tears of great gentleness to further damp her efforts of 
success. For a time sobs were only heard issue, until the 
gravity of her position pointed to speedy removal. 

“Lord Gifford,” she said, “I must go. I have already told 
you your mother has appointed me to teach in the village 
school, and as this is my last evening at Columba Castle, | felt 
sorry leaving my little room, that has so often buried words 
of sweetest encouragement underneath its gilded roof of 
artful azure.” 

Covering his eyes with his hands, Lord Gifford sobbed 
aloud, and it was only when Delina insisted on going he 
found words to reply. 

“Must you at last leave my home, Delina, my darling?” 

“Oh, I must, Lord Gifford, I must.” 

“Ah, then, this is only, I trust, a slight bruise my hopes 
have experienced, a slim stroke of momentary pain that 
can at any moment be obliterated, and the page of silent 
disappointment made a folio of virgin beauty.” 

Rising to her feet, Delina shook the crumpled folds of 
her worn alpaca, tied her chestnut locks, that hung in wavy 
loveliness over her well-formed shoulders, more firmly; 
donned her little white sailor hat, whose flimsy blue band 
had often before been pronounced brighter in colour; drew 
her greyish gloves over her snowy hands; then, with a heavy 
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dullness dangling about her eyes, she cast one final look 


around the room to offer a long farewell to its plain yet 
lovely corners. Extending one hand to Lord Gifford, she 
felt speech had fled; and, tightly grasping the extended 
tribute of friendship, he slowly rose as Lady Gifford entered. 

“Well, Delina,” said she, while a fierce look stole from 
her angry eyes, “I hope you will get along nicely at your new 
duty, which you will kindly attend on Monday.” 

Borrowing instant courage, with Lord Gifford in the back- 
ground stifling his ire as well as his sobs, she replied: 

‘I trust I shall, thank your ladyship,” and, bowing lowly, 
left the room. 

Lady Gifford couldn’t fail perceiving the disappointment 
that lingered on the face of her son as Delina went from 
their midst. Without further remark, Lady Gifford quitted 
the room. 

As Delina’s hurried steps spake farewell with a crackling 
speechlessness to the pebbled avenue on which she so often 
trod, the blackening ball of sorrow rose within her heaving 
breast, and, as its invisible body clambered to the narrow 
summit, it burst asunder with a sickening sound, scattering 
its dying echo around the misty hedgeway, along which she 
passed. She heard not the sound, she felt not the force of 
her tread, her sorrow was so illimitable. 

Lord Gifford, clinging to the vacant room in the horrors 
of sorrow—how those deep black eyes, laden with Nature’s 
dewdrops, shone like an unsheathed sword, flashing their 
angry sheen first on one object, then on another, then yielded 
to the dart of blindness, as he fixed them on the vacant chair 
on whose stout seat Delina had so often reclined. 

Bathing his silken handkerchief with tears he muttered 
“I’m a bloody fool, in fact one of Nature’s asses, to allow 
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my thoughts to master me in such a fashion.” 

Shaking himself thoroughly in his garb of resolution, he 
halted for a moment, then again the passion-pain of separa- 
tion pierced the breast of profound love, and feeling only a 
subject under the sway of love’s bright rod, speedily left 
the Castle to track the path so recently trodden by Delina, 
following her to the door of her home just in time to arrest 
her attention before entering on this her eve of deepest 
sorrow. Kissing her passionately on brow and chin he 
silently moved away. 
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Delina as Pupil- Teacher 


M& Delaney was delighted that her daughter had left 
Columba Castle, and could not hide her joy as Delina 
entered with downcast and drooping face, 

A bright cheery fire of wood blazed on the humble hearth, 
a neatly-laid little circular table stood before it, with dainty 
white cover and the usual necessaries for a peasant’s homely 
tea. 

“Well, Deloina, you look vexed, an’ Oi amen’t a bit, 
as Oi’ve aften told ye iv hur ladyship knew iv hur son 
commin’ home wid ye, she’d sind ye about yer business, 
an’ what dthin wud we do?” 

“But, mother, she must know, and that’s why she has 
removed me,” spake Delina, as a slight tremor played on 
her lower lip. 

“Oi’m right glad she had sitch good common sinse as ta 
taitch ye yer place, when ye didn’t know ta keep it yerself, 
an’ listen ta me, Deloina Delaney, fur Gad’s sake, an’ dthe 
sake of yer poor did fadther, niver spake again ta dthat ‘big 
fellow’, fur, as shure as ye do, both iv iz will be dthrown ta 
beggary, we will, moind now, fur Oi’m oldther dthan ye 
an’ can affer ye advoice, Oi can.” 

Mrs. Delaney now poured out some tea from a little tin 
teapot, but Delina sipped or tasted it not. 

Two days after, the first day of April began with a morning 


of perfection. 
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Sol soon penetrated the muddy mists that buried the land 
with his regal rays of giant strength, and scattered the 
vapoury mock of nations into pits of unobserved ether. 

With wonderful suddenness this April day grew bright and 
cheerful. The webs of the spider dazzled with checkered 
lustre, linking their flimsy threads naively around the 
needled gorse that studded so thickly some parts of grassy 
outskirts. 

Although whiffing gently, the colourless wind had its 
effect upon the dainty golden blossoms, almost closed by 
night’s dark hand; it dried their tears of crystal, and left 
them to burst into faces of floral beauty. 

Entering upon a new duty, one would almost be inclined 
to think that sunshine had something to do with the success 
of the appointment; at any rate, superstition had not died in 
the home of Mrs. Delaney. She was rejoiced to see her 
daughter’s new career paved with heaven-heated happiness, 
and felt assured that good would naturally result from such 
a bright beginning. 

Delina had at last prepared to face her appointment with 
braveness (so descriptive of an Irish peasant), and conceal 
the pain it caused her to part from her daily haven of dainty 
beauty, whose midst so often was scented with words of 
encouragement that fell profusely from the lips of her 
admirer. 

She rose unusually early on this fine April morn, and, 
preparing herself for her new post, embraced her mother 
tenderly, then slowly walked to the village school. It was 
close on ten o'clock as she entered, and was sternly viewed 
by Mr. John Nougher, the head teacher, a man of about 
fifty, who shared only slightly in the few prominent charms 
attached to men of literary standing. He shot violent darts 
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of uncalled-for dignified superiority towards the new pupil- 
teacher that could hardly pass unobserved by her. Having, 
however, the bashful nature of a girl of tender years almost 
rooted from its soil by her frequent conversations with the 
patroness of the school, and her still more frequent chats 
with the rightful owner of the ground it covered, she 
regarded his looks with apparent indifference. 

As the cross of blackened measure on the face of the old- 
fashioned timepiece gave the signal for separation, Delina 
was seen trip quickly along to Erin Cottage to acquaint her 
mother how the hours of instruction sped. The industrious 
widow was glad to know her daughter enjoyed her new 
appointment, though only for a day, and hoped, “wid dthe 
help iv dthe Almoighty, she’d steer clear iv dthe ‘big 
fellow.’ ” 

Every evening found the thrifty mother and daughter 
busily engaged at work supplied through the kind recom- 
mendation of Lady Gifford; and tolerably well they suc- 
ceeded in comfortably supporting themselves, and in laying 
aside a small sum as a safeguard against the doubtful fate of 
futurity. 

Nine months elapsed, during which time nothing extra- 
ordinary may be recorded since Delina first commenced to 
expand the ideas of youth. She liked her situation tolerably 
well, and tried to instruct herself in all branches in which 
she found there dwelt a deficiency. At the end of this 
period she procured the services of a neighbouring teacher 
—Miss Alice Rowan—two hours daily, and thereby in- 
creased her store of knowledge to a wonderful degree, 
which better enabled her to hold with credit her appoint- 
ment. 

As time began to hide itself in the rock of forgetfulness, 
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Mr, John Nougher gradually grew fond of his limb of 
assistance, and endeavoured mightily to chase from her 
mind his first impression of literary importance he vainly 
believed devolved upon a son of lore. But he now found 
as much favour with her as on that day on which she first 
entered as an educational minor, and she meant to hold 
aloof from his approaching penitence. 

As months crept along, Nature still kept lavishing her 
reserved authority in forming the different features of 
womanhood, and remodelling them to such an advanced and 
altogether refined degree, as to make her almost doubt her 
power; and, when exhausted, bestowing fruits of fortune 
upon the outward coating of human hue, she similarly 
touched up the inward branches of human need, leaving 
them to sway with reason as they thought best. 

At this stage she became the sole topic of discussion 
amongst the visitors who claimed to belong to that class 
called “grandees,” and who resorted to Shatha village, health- 
seeking. One would say, as he saw her trip briskly home 
from school: 

“A dandy little maiden, by Jove! Eh, Tom?” 

Tom—“Faith, I must have a look after her.” 

It never required her sense of hearing to be too acute to 
catch the remarks of the visitors, and many expressions such 
as the following had the effect of often dyeing her lightly- 
tinted cheeks with a heavy crimson, the traits of which were 
as often carried to Erin Cottage: — 

“Hang it, such a beauty!” 

“Where’s the handsome little peasant girl bound for?” 

“Lord, Dick, I'll make love to the pretty maid!” 

“Some deuced heir or other is sure to fall in love with 
that beautiful little girl.” 
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“By heavens!” says a last, “I’ll spot her out and carry her 
off some of these nights!” &c., &c. 

All this time Lord Gifford had been a good deal from 
home, until, sickened with a gay London life, when he 
again sought the quiet of a country home and the society of 
a little peasant girl, whom he reckoned more worthy of his 
presence than the risen slaveys who gloried in title, or the 
got-up Society-movers of their day. 

It happened one bright afternoon, when the glorious rays 
of a tropical sun clasped Nature in their silvery and cheerful 
arms, moistened the body with dew of gladness, kissed the 
sunken cheek of hopelessness, assuring it of their strengthen- 
ing aid ; wiped the despairing, tear-stained eye that mourned 
the loss of an absent one; chased from the heart-broken 
monument of action the misty cloud that tried to envelop 
it with its flimsy attire, as Delina was hastening home from 
school, she chanced to meet Lord Gifford walk slowly down 
the narrow and much-curved path she so often swiftly 
tracked. She grew momentarily crimsoned with confusion, 
This was the first time the remotest taint of her position 
showed symptoms outwardly, or paved an inward pore for 
their secretion. 

“Ah, Delina, you haven’t escaped me this evening, as 
you have done in the past!” 

Could a king, a prince, a duke—nay, even one of those 
ubiquitous invisibles who, we are led to believe, accom- 
panies us when thinking, speaking, or acting—could even 
this sinless atom refrain from tainting its spotless gear with 
the wish of a human heart, as those grey eyes looked in 
bashful tenderness into the glittering jet revolvers that re- 
flected their sparkling lustre from nave to circumference, 
casting a deepened brightness over the whole features of an 
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innocent girl, and expressing, in visible silence, the thoughts, 
nay, even the wish, of a fleshy triangle whose base had been 
bitten by order of the Bodiless Thinker. 

Delina, as she stood in her simple loveliness with a crown 
of conquering beauty composed of rich coils of chestnut 
hair, with difficulty found words to reply. She, trying to 
walk as nearly as possible in the groove marked out for her 
by the sword of obedience, had for a few times previous 
evaded meeting Lord Gifford, although warring with her 
inward nature to satisfy the earthly tie of motherly fondness. 

“Come, courage, come, where art thou flown?” she 
muttered in a faint tone. “How am I to answer his 
answered question?” 

At last, afraid to rely even on the friend she sought, she 
replied much agitated, as was seen by the nervous twisting 
of her hands. 

“I did not think you wished to see me, Lord Gifford.” 

“Perhaps not,” he answered, “but actually I have tried to 
meet you several times in the past, and ere I reached the 
foot of this lane you were beyond my call; so I thought to 
adopt a means at last that would prove effectual, by entering 
it and remaining until you arrived,” 

A heavenly air blew with these words that failed not to 
waft its touching breath with a sacred sweetness and fill 
with a divine fragrance the pipes of tender purity that 
hitherto were almost void of receiving. 

Gazing tenderly at Lord Gifford she said, “Had I known 
you wished particularly to see me, I would have granted your 
wish, Lord Gifford.” 

“How pleased I am to hear you speak thus, Delina, as I 
fancied you tried every means to avoid meeting me since 


you left Columba Castle.” 
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“Duty tried many plans and ways of evasion possibly, Lord 
Gifford, but pleasant remembrances of you still remained 
here’—pointing to her breast—she shyly answered. 

“Heavenly dove,” returned Lord Gifford, “you are an 
exact example of parental obedience. Ah, I see now, I see 
you care first of all to reverence your mother (yes, spake 
the heart, but the lips refused to disclose its vile saying, 
your old devil of a mother, whose humble existence to me 
is intolerable, and whose sharp convex eye watches the lord 
of this soil with a doubtful hideous look, enough, by Jove, 
to make the most honourable intended doubt his own inten- 
tion, be that ever so pure and noble) even at my cost; she 
fears the friendship of one, who, by the mighty waters 
whose jumping angry waves have terrified before now the 
bravest heart of a sinking sailor, would toss his body to and 
fro in their gaping mouths for hours, days, ay, even years if 
possible, to reach at last the beach of approach to your heart.” 

A whirling dizziness caught her brain as her excited lover 
ended his solemn harangue, and into the outstretched arms 
of Lord Gifford she fell. 

Delina, battling with the nature of an undisguised up- 
bringing, rallying with obedience, was defeated with the 
uplifted sword of momentary choice, falling a victim to its 
pointed glitter. 

As he bore her in his arms to the cradle of her infancy 
the lashing taunt of an angry tongue went ding-dong-dang 
until silenced by a faint look from those eyes that, might I 
say, spoke—hush, mother. 

Delina Delaney swooned a swaggerer, and awoke sober 
to that sense of decision that ever afterwards led her to 
believe in self-judgment. 

Truth never hideth its threadbare coat and it was shown 
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in its most worn form to Mrs. Delaney ere Lord Gifford 
prepared to take his departure. 

He explained in few words to the infuriated mother the 
true nature of her daughter’s state. 

Responding in a subdued tone, Mrs. Delaney said, “Ye 
flatther dthe affspring iv a poor fisherman too much whin 
ye even acknowledge her wid a kurtsey, ye do.” 

“Leave that to me,” he said, with a haughty toss of his 
head; “she must no longer be considered the daughter of a 
poor fisherman, but beautiful Delina Delaney, Lord Gifford’s 
sweetheart.” 

The angry mother and nervous daughter conversed little 
more that evening. 

Lord Gifford, before freeing Delina’s hand from his 
tightened grasp, wrung from her assent to come to the 
Castle the following Monday after school hours. 
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Delina’s Bethrothal to Lord Gifford 


ONDAY morning at last arrived, welcomed by the 
Meereery rays of a powerful orb that flashed them with a 
hotter hand as the day lengthened. 

Delina set out as usual to her daily avocation, enveloped 
in doubt at the saddened look cast after her by her who so 
stiffly refused her permission to visit Columba Castle, even 
at the request of Lord Gifford. One can well imagine how 
eager was this creature of untainted purity to grasp at the 
cordial invitation of the dark-eyed lord. Had she dared 
until now to couple his name with hers, even in the presence 
of her wappet, she felt she would stand betrayed. 

Her day’s duties ended. How cautious she walked along 
the highway of lofty shade and cooling salubrity, until she 
reached the entrance to the Castle, which now seemed to 
her strikingly strange. The broad avenue, whose sides 
were richly studded with shrubs of choicest growth and 
rosebuds of rarest beauty and odour, offered its stillness to 
the numerous hums of highest pitch or lowest squeak that 
issued from the midst of the stately pines, so delicately 
rising in the distance. 

A sudden sense of shame covered her face as a shadow 
appeared beside her own, sent there by her great friend of 
superstitious dependence. She halted, uttering an exclama- 
tion of timorous joy, as Lord Gifford kindly addressed her. 

He had concealed himself for some time before her arrival 
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behind an old beech tree thickly populated with leaves, and 
apparently (to an outsider of the woody world) bathed in 
the grape’s bloody juice. He meant not to disturb her 
until almost at the Castle door, but perceiving the dilatory 
form move shyly and slowly, stopping on her step occasion- 
ally to listen to the varied chirps of the birds, so numerously 
perched upon their branches of safety, he thought encourage- 
ment to proceed would only be fair to the timid little god- 
dess who stood trembling at the shadow on the ground in 
close proximity to hers. 

To be umpire of the proud look with which Lord Gifford 
regarded her, one might, or might not, be deceived; but 
whatever course his inward feelings took, his outward looks 
were faultless, his face beaming with that innocent innocence 
strenuously peculiar to a certain sect labouring heavily under 
an acute sense of passion. 

A cordial clasp of both hands was given her by him who 
defied the keen, piercing glance of a rivalling, rebellious 
relation of fashionable fury, who stood gazing from under- 
neath a huge laburnum. Her head-dress, after the fashion 
of an ancient griddle, was composed of crushed strawberry 
leaves, carefully entwined in a most ingenious and artistic 
manner by the hand of a practised Parisian, and destined to 
lie on its dunstable, that, in the days of our great-great- 
grandmothers, would have made a most respectable sun- 
shade; but, I must say, with a bamboo stem, instead of an 
icy stick of moving humanity, with lemony extremities pro- 
jecting from beneath its creamy surface. 

The air vibrated with a shrill, darting echo, lent by the 
voice of the blighted one, awake fully to dreamt-of reality, 
and died as its promoter made good her escape before Lord 
Gifford approached her. 
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When, however, within a few paces of entering the 
Castle, the same voice was heard remark through the open 
window, “It is evident, Nora”—Nora O’Connor was the 
name of one of the housemaids—“that Lady Gifford is absent 
when her son takes such low-bred liberties by bringing here 
that fisherman’s daughter.” 

As these words caught the ear of Delina, she refused to 
move further, feeling crimsoned, confused, and tartly 
smitten. She raised her tiny shoulders somewhat higher, 
compressed her lips until almost unseen, thereby partly 
refusing to expose their paleness, and commanding a most 
proud and piqued air, despite her humble attire, stood un- 
flinching in her resolution to go no further. 

“Damn her tongue, that orphaned impostor, I mean,” 
groaned Lord Gifford in an undertone, still gazing sternly 
the while at the angry eye of Delina. 

The vulgarism of such remarks within hearing of the hurt 
had the strengthened effect of rivalled opposition, and lifting 
the statuary form in his strong arms, Lord Gifford bore her 
in triumph to the very room she long ago had learned to love. 

Turning to Delina, he said, “Delina darling, I feel ex- 
tremely grieved at what has happened, and trust you will 
allow these words to glide into buried notice.” 

And for his sake so she did. 

They had not remained long until his lordship suggested a 
walk in the garden, that lay a considerable distance apart. 
The mountains of glass that harboured within their elevated 
cavities such floroons, encompassing innumerable dazzling 
circlets of all sizes and shades, met the eye of the meek 
visitor with striking awe, as Lord Gifford led her in and 
out of their smothering-scented midst. Rising here and 
there, throughout this horticultural heaven, were seen some 
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fine specimens of historic and ancestral account. The first 
white-gowned statue of stationary deadness was that of Lord 
Gifford’s late father. On it the sculptor’s handicraft defied 
comment. So naturally formed did it seem that all it 
required to convince the severest critic of its noble repre- 
sentative’s animation was a breath of Divine Omnipotence 
blown on his bald north. Further on were others of a less 
striking character, bowing lowly to the cool-eyed father of 
him who mourned his untimely end. 

Some sorrowful reflections stood at this moment before 
the mind of the noble young lord as he led Delina to a rustic 
couch in a corner of the garden, where he briefly explained 
the cause of his hot tears, shed so thickly whilst viewing his 
father’s image of cold stillness. 

Emotional moments of wonder were frequent now with 
the daughter of Mrs. Delaney, as she viewed the delightful 
position of Lord Gifford and compared it with hers. She 
was also struck forcibly with the daring act she committed 
in visiting Columba Castle in the absence of Lady Gifford, and 
fain would have taken refuge behind one of the icy orators 
who stood nearest her and seemed to check her very thoughts 
with his snow-white finger. 

“It makes me almost die of disgrace to think of it,” she 
muttered. “I already know I’ve done wrong in fighting 
the fight of disobedience, and clinging to him who probably 
yet may steep me in disgrace. But heaven guide me to the 
bitter end!” Then she breathed, sighing heavily, inwardly 
saying again: “Come, courage, come! Heaven help me, 
else I dwindle into the puddle of shame, and damp not only 
my feet, but, alas! my whole body.” 

And it did come, for she held up her proud, young face 
to be kissed and re-kissed by her lover. This she often- 
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times before had done within the walls of Columba Castle, 
but never had this innocent blandishment proved such a 
trying ordeal. It opened up a path to creeping vice, 
passionate and altogether strong, on the one hand; despised, 
rejected, and conquered on the other. 

Lord Gifford, courting defeat, apparently with a careless 
look, suddenly clasped her to his heaving breast. “My 
precious darling!” he excitedly exclaimed. “A moment of 
bliss has at last crossed my path, that seems constantly paved 
with lofty looks of unpardonable pride.” 

“I hardly understand you, Lord Gifford,” said Delina, 
while her head rested on his breast. 

“Ah! well, I must explain. You,” he began, “are already 
aware that I am sole heir to these estates that largely sur- 
round my home, and when I came of age it was natural 
enough to suppose that my mother, Lady Gifford, meant to 
launch me into matrimony as soon as possible in order to 
have me settled, or unsettled, as the case may have stood— 
particularly according to her ideas, and possibly to agree 
with mine. To further her plans, she brought a high-toned 
Society-mover to Columba Castle, more closely related to 
her than to me. 

“She is one Lady Mattie Maynard, a sister’s daughter of 
my mother; she has resided here for the past two years and 
continues to do so still—you can judge from this that I am 
three and twenty steps up the ladder of my lifetime. 

“I must tell you, my idol of innocence, that every day of 
my life I hate her more and more, whilst her feelings 
towards me are quite the reverse. O Lord, I simply can’t 
bear her! My mother plagues me to join her in holy wed- 
lock (which I would consider unholy bad luck), which I 
oftentimes have refused to do. I may be a little peculiar in 
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such matters, and fancy that apart from my positive dislike 
for her, our relations are too near. Were she an absolute 
stranger amongst the family, and not in any way connected 
to it by a crimson cord, I might have outwardly considered 
my mother’s petitions, but, as matters stand, all their hopes 
must die.” 

Continuing, he said, “Lady Mattie (Heaven knows who 
died, or if any one died and legacied her the title) is one of 
those willowy-washy figures who keeps rushing into this 
room, that room, and the other room, wherever the deuce 
she finds a mirror to throw her image back to her in 
flattered fashion. She stands almost a six-footer, with her 
treadles thrust into shoes you’d swear once long ago 
belonged to a Chinese madman; her long, thin, wallopy 
legs enveloped in silken hose, with birds, fish, fowl, cabbage 
leaves, ay, by Jove, with every species of animal, vegetable, 
and mineral rainbowed in coloured fashion over their flimsy 
fronts. 

“Then her garters! Ah, ha! 

“How I remember one fine day finding a lost one that at 
a time had fastened itself, 1 presume, above or below the 
knee, and, thirsting probably for a dash of fresh air, broke 
loose, and there it lay. That garter! Composed of every 
colour, resembling the amethyst, opal, emerald, jasper, 
garnet, onyx, pearl, and sapphire, terminating in a cat’s face 
studded with diamonds. I remember perfectly examining 
the article at first, wondering under heaven what it was. I 
concluded it must be a necklet, and proceeded to carefully 
roll it up. As I coiled it, I couldn’t fail seeing the word 
‘garter’ worked in emeralds about its centre. This inspired 
me, with a new hope of curiosity, to examine it more closely 
still, and ascertain if possible where the deficiency lay that 
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was the means of its capture. Proceeding, I found it was 
blind of an eye and minus its wisdom tooth, and it may or 
may not be was on its way, when discovered, to both oculist 
and dentist. 1 now detain it prisoner. 

“Her long, yellow hands, thin beyond detail, she mostly 
keeps powdered and jewelled with rings of every shape and 
form. Then her features!” Lord Gifford here lit a cigar, 
and, with a painful distortion of his face, said in a deep sullen 
tone: “Enough—enough. But, Lord, how sharp!” 

Throwing his arms around Delina’s neck he passionately 
exclaimed: “Come, Beauty—that choicest of Nature’s gifts, 
that heavenly legacy, that casts beneath its conquering feet 
the wealth of a craving sinner! Come, and bide with me, 
my loved one, until separated by order of the Most Divine. 
I would die for you, my heaven-sent angel, were it neces- 
sary! Greater love I can’t bestow.” 

Anxious to finish the game of cards keen desire had placed 
within his pearly palms, he, after spirited contest, found 
the Queen of Hearts a reigning beauty. These elevated 
hopes, so suddenly topped with brilliant beams of burning 
enthusiasm, are sure to be shaded with obstacles equally 
sudden—often ere they reach the shore of sanction. 

In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, a touch of pain 
shot across his brow, as he heard a mournful cry issue from 
behind his repose of choice, where Delina, too, sat nestled 
closely by his side; and although he imagined it failed to 
reach her ear, who now had plighted her troth to him in 
words of fear and trembling, yet its shrill, cutting tone 
dealt its effect equally upon her. 

A hedge of high, thick hawthorn sheltered the lovers from 
view of Columba Castle, aided by irregular lines of huge 
trees, bearing ample foliage to do the needful despite the 
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hedge’s hiding intent, and consequently chased away all 
doubt of observance from their happy minds, until the 
touchy tone of evident pain proceeded from behind the 
garden’s thickened fence. 

“Whence came that sound, Delina?” whispered Lord 
Gifford in an undertone. 

“I do not know, indeed, Lord Gifford,” she returned. 

Ere another word escaped from the loving lips, the nimble 
feet of Lord Gifford scouted hastily along the garden’s 
pebbled paths, and swept soon out of sight. Tripping along, 
he suddenly came upon a lightly-erected summer tent, 
resting right behind where they sat. Entering it, he ob- 
served something in the form of a pamphlet lying open on 
the centre of its artistic, moss-daubed floor. 

“There can be no harm having a peep at this, I presume,” 
muttered he, lifting it and beginning to view the open pages. 
He hadn’t read many of its jealous lines until their nature 
presented to his eyeballs a demonish flash, a howling 
glare. 

“Ah, by heavens! and this is that scathing ridicule on the 
production of “The Stockbroker’s Son,’ by May Marchmont, 
my clever cousin, who has won the praises of all nations— 
yea, the congratulations of crown heads—by her talented 
pen. I have heard of the damned criticism, but never until 
now have I had the ghost of a chance of perusing these 
cheeky pages.” 

He sat down, and, from beginning to end, carefully read 
the rotten ravings, the rancid ramblings of the raging rough 
who donned the uncoveted distinction of being styled 
“critic” and tried, in his own imaginative, simple-minded 
way to astonish the educated public by a pamphlet of 
analyses, of base ideas, conjectured under the auspices of a 
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supperless and disturbed dream over the greatness of the 
book his ill-nourished brain was incapable of devouring. 

“The puppy!” exclaimed Lord Gifford, as he read the 
final portion of the vague attempt, “to say that May March- 
mont’s clever production was void of this, that, or the 
other—be hanged! The pig-headed brute! I fancy it 
would better suit the poking hound to turn his thick-witted 
sayings into rambling pleadings with a mixed population 
for a job at blacking boots; it would pay the beggar better, 
I’m sure, to impart a polish to the footy decorations of 
extremes than attempt, for a moment, to bestow an atom 
of gloss on the minds of a learned and educated public, who 
prefer to judge for themselves rather than trust to the loose 
and vague opinions of that sect who call themselves critics,” 

These self-opinionated mortals, however, must not 
altogether be blamed for adopting such a profession to 
secure the trivial sustenance such a one can only bestow. 
They, poor creatures, have got to live, as well as the grossest 
pauper in our Unions, by fair means or foul, hanging upon 
the hook of outside talent, or crook of callous conception ; 
and if their noisy display of rough, imaginary ideas is the 
only means of affording them a livelihood, better let them 
brave the brunt of battling in the war of a wicked conscience, 
on the field of scanty genius, than tax our respective parish 
palaces with their cumbrous carcases, to be nourished with 
the compulsive generosity of hearts of “have-you-believe” 
great Christian charity, which gouty edibles that there await 
them are refused them by the income of their scathing, 
unjust pen. 

Still retaining the pages that depicted the revengeful 
attempts of the starving critic cad on the rigid morals con- 
tained in “The Stockbroker’s Son,” and the pious warning 
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they offered in unobtrusive silence to all such as he, who 
dared to thus express his beggared opinion on a work that 
defied the comments of even the educated, Lord Gifford 
stood charged with undying wrath at the vulgar nature of 
the irregular and uncouth remarks its pages bore. On 
second thought he cast it from him, to be picked up and 
deposited in the drossy handbarrow next day by the 
gardener’s son. 

“Lie there!” he spake, with animated emphasis. “What 
a confounded ass I feel to extend even a thought towards the 
babbling brays of a bastard donkey-headed mite, that helps 
to swell the rotten retinue of a maggoty throng who 
endeavour to fester the heart with their verminy outbursts 
of wordy blackguardisms, and infuse a scabby halo around 
the minds of a cleanly major race! All dross that drops 
from the scurrilous pen of these egotistic atoms should 
instantly be deposited unread in the vault of a virulent area, 
where undue access would immediately certify the death of 
the transgressor.” 

Lord Gifford rose, and walked towards Delina, laughing 
loudly as he went along at allowing his weakness to master 
him so as to stoop to rifle the vulgar pages that served as 
an attempt to wreck the value of the undoubted brilliant 
talent “The Stockbroker’s Son” exhibited. 

Giving the matter no further thought, they resumed their 
loving dialogue. They sat on until night was nearing, when 
Delina rose to go home. 

“Sit down, beauty, I have something to give you,” said 
Lord Gifford, somewhat passionately. 

She resumed her seat at his command. 

Delving into his inside coat-pocket, he drew from its satin 
depth a beautiful morocco case, with the initials “D. D.” 
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traced in fine diamonds on its rich crimson cover. Opening 
it, he raised from its velvety centre a superb ring, flashing 
with diamonds and flashier sapphires, and placing it on her 
finger, said: 

“Now, my own! my loved one! you can go home. This 
emblem will remind you of your promise to me to become 
my wife.” 

Just then another mournful wail proceeded directly from 
behind, but believing it was only a delusion, Lord Gifford 
allowed it to pass off without further investigation. 

Dazzled with the brilliant circlet, Delina could only thank 
him in silence, while tears of unbounded joy dropped from 
her fine grey eyes. 

Thus were promised in marriage two which private oath 
parental objection would try strongly to break, or cause that 
wary imp, procrastination, to so extend its lengthy aid and 
solace to the heart of the wounded as to remove all stains 
of degradation contemplated by youthful decision, and 


transform them into marks of reasonable indelibility. 
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Lady Gifford’s return from London 


HE light ab alto was changing its colour to that of a 

deeper, blinder, more ineffectual and undecided shade 
threatening to cast its angry rays of damp dismay upon the 
little adventuress of Erin Cottage, as she rose to go to her 
mother, who sat counting the minutes with anxiety until 
her daughter’s return from Columba Castle. 

Lord Gifford accompanied her home and entered the 
dim-lit hut. 

“I hope you have not been anxious about your daughter,” 
he remarked jocularly. 

“Oj was indeed anxious about hur, Oi was, as dthe evenin’ 
grew shart,” returned Mrs. Delaney, at the same time casting 
her eyes around the vacant corners of her cottage, as if 
spotting out employment for her busy hands next day. 

“Well, ma'am, you need not in future, I think, be con- 
cerned so much about your girl’s safety, as this evening she 
has promised to become my wife!” 

Raising her hands above her head, Mrs, Delaney first 
looked at her daughter, then at Lord Gifford, saying, 
“Fadther ive saints! is it thrue dthat mae poor choild has 
tuk lave ive hur sinses buy pramisin’ ta be dthe woife ive 
our koind an’ good landlady’s son, an’ hur jist dthe affspring 
ive poor Joe Delaney—a poor old fisherman?” Here Mrs. 
Delaney lifted her hands still higher until touching the 
ceiling, her dark eyes swimming in tears, ending her 
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sentence with the words: “Lard hiv mercy an his poor 
soul!” 

Shrugging his shoulders somewhat, and tossing high his 
head,—at least, as high as attainable,—he angrily said: “In 
the name of that old phlogistic prowler, who surely has 
stirred your passion with the potstick of positive objection, 
what, I ask, has her deceased parent’s circumstances to do 
with the girl I deeply love and adore?” 

“Pardon mae, sir, iv Oi’ve moved ye ta anger, but what 
in aal dthe worl’ will yer good modther, Lady Gifford, say 
at aal, at aal, whin ye till hur iv yer intinshun?” spake Mrs. 
Delaney, in a subdued, tremulous voice. 

“I assure you, I cannot say,” added he, angrily, with a 
slight tap of his stick on the hard earthen floor. 

Moving towards the door, Lord Gifford affectionately 
took leave of Delina, and, with a haughty nod (for he was 
displeased with her), bade Mrs. Delaney “good-night.” 
Leaving the exceptionally lowly surroundings of his affianced, 
he went home to grace the ornamental squares of variegated 
colour and comfort which populated so densely the interior 
of Columba Castle. 

As he left the cottage, Mrs. Delaney became quite 
hysterical concerning her daughter’s future. She wrung 
her hands in abstract agony. 

Drawing from her pocket the morocco case, dressed 
inside with elongated patches of velvety value, Delina raised 
from its niched centre the magnificent ring she placed in it 
before entering. “Look, mother; isn’t it lovely?” 

“Oi, oi, it’s aal dthat; but what will Lady Gifford say 
whin she hears iv hur son makin’ love ta ye? Oi'’ll till ye 
what, she’ll banish us fur good an’ aal from dthis wee home 
—<dthis little rifuge Oi’ve lang since learned ta love; dthin 
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what'll become of poor me?” And Mrs. Delaney, still 
doubting the genuineness that sistered the costly gift, wrung 
again her hands in apparent throe. 

“Mother, mother, but you vex me!” said Delina, angrily. 
“Do you think Lord Gifford would deceive me? Not 
likely,” spiritedly retorted she. 

Mrs. Delaney, after some further persuasion on the part 
of her daughter, became gradually more consoled to her 
daughter's anticipated elevated future. Delina was giddy 
with delight to think she yet might be the means of placing 
her beloved parent in a home of luxury and ease, and offer 
her the many comforts of which she, for a lifetime almost, 
had been deprived; and soon, with such hopes kissing the 
cheek of sleep, both mother and daughter were bathed in 
sunny dreams. 

Lord Gifford sat enjoying his cigar, as usual, after entering 
Columba Castle on this never-to-be-forgotten night, that 
brought such joy in boundless store to the owner of such 
worldly wealth, on the one hand, and, on the other, that 
sowed the seeds of envy and that most hideous of all afflic- 
tions, jealousy, so numerously within the breast of Lady 
Mattie Maynard, who would have rent the high heavens, if 
possible, to doubt the statements made by her cousin to 
the fisherman’s daughter concerning her, and of which she 
was painfully aware. She felt with every fibre the gravity 
of his remarks, and resolved to have her revenge momentarily 
Lady Gifford arrived from London, by pouring into her ear 
the substance of the conversation she chanced to overhear, 
whilst failing to sympathise with the flaming censure so 
sarcastically flung upon that rarest and ablest of works by 
May Marchmont, entitled “The Stockbroker’s Son,” by a 


critic arab. 
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It was Lady Gifford’s custom for the past two years to 
leave her niece in full charge at the Castle in her absence, 
and the belief appearing before her repeatedly, fabricated 
by self-desire, led her to imagine she so mothered the law 
that at this very stage when she was revelling in confidence 
that she possessed the reins of mingled kindred, they were 
torn from her powerless grasp with beggared pride. 

Lord Gifford sat burying in the silver receptacle that lay 
by his side the deadened ashes of feathery manufacture pro- 
duced by the action of his thin lips. The sweet memory of 
past utterances trembled through him like an electric shock, 
and sent a diametrical streak of deep red, round which 
rested a paler-coloured circumference of natural shade, 
proving pleasingly effectual on his ghostly cheek, that served 
as a striking background. “Conqueror,” the name of a 
favourite little dog that accompanied Lady Gifford when at 
home, in all her outdoor visits, commenced just now to 
bark rapturously, as he stood at Lord Gifford’s feet, on 
hearing the sound of wheels, and in a few minutes more 
Lady Gifford entered. Walking smartly past herson’s door, 
she was escorted to her room by Lady Mattie. This was 
not customary, for Lady Gifford always before entered the 
room of her son first on her arrival. Sorrow fell upon 
Lord Gifford as he heard his mother’s voice above. Piqued 
somewhat, he grinned sneeringly at Conqueror, who abated 
not his joyous bark until Lord Gifford opened the door and 
allowed him into the hall. 

Lady Mattie had lost tremendously in spirit and look her 
aunt thought; and, fired with a blazing desire to find out 
the cause, said, in raised tones: “But, ‘Mat’ ”—this was her 
favourite name for Lady Mattie—“you look dreadful. Why, 
it seems as if death itself had visited the Castle since I left. 
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I hope everything has gone on well with you, and that my 
chief wish is at least bordering on fulfilment?” 

Continuing, Lady Gifford said, “What a funny thing it 
seems to me that you appear so disheartened and dispirited, 
somehow, leaving you, as I did, so bright and gay a few 
months ago. What, I say, is it all about?” spake Lady 
Gifford, emphatically, taking a seat close beside her niece. 

Lady Mattie, whose face looked rather dangerous just 
now, wept copiously, refusing for a time to be consoled, 
even by her kind benefactress. 

Lady Gifford jumped to her feet, vociferating loudly that 
she must call in her son for an explanation. This stayed the 
melting action of Lady Mattie, who, in ragged accents, 
begged her aunt to sit down. 

“Then tell me at once,” demanded her ladyship, with a 
slight stamp of her foot, that convinced Lady Mattie she 
was in solemn earnest. 

Lady Mattie then unbosomed the conversation that took 
place between Lord Gifford and the “little fisher-woman,” 
as she angrily termed her unreasonable rival. 

The twisting of the proud face, the wringing of the 
gloved hands (for Lady Gifford hadn’t relieved herself of a 
single article since her entrance), the excitable movements 
of her well-clad body, all bespake the blow of disgrace and 
indignation from which she painfully suffered. Powers now 
came to the surface that hitherto had been buried deep, 
deep in the grave of nidulant dormancy. Raising her flash- 
ing eyes towards heaven, she groaned aloud: 

“Ah, heavenly Father!” 

Another silent moment, and she turned to Lady Mattie 
with the words: 


“But how came you, under heaven, to know all this? 
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God forbid that there is a scrap of truth in what you say!” 
said the distracted mother. 

Wiping her eyes, and clearing her throat completely of 
any little mucus that perchance would serve to obstruct 
the tone of her resolute explanation, she said, in a decisive 
mood: 

“My dear aunt, I am only too well convinced of the truth 
of what I’ve told you to doubt its genuineness. As I have 
already informed you, when I saw your son, my cousin, 
lead that low-bred, vulgar atom towards the garden, I went 
to the tent in order, if possible, to find out the object of 
the visit. The large rustic couch rests right behind it; this 
I know, and fancying they might recline on its wooden 
breast, I concluded I might overhear for what purpose he 
had brought her. I overheard every word distinctly, and 
no mouth save his own could or would have uttered such 
language about me. Such disparaging, ungentlemanly dis- 
course I never heard; and, what makes the matter ten times 
more terrible, his profession of reverence for me while in 
my company was all that could possibly belong to your son. 
J all but fainted at his dreadful remarks, and throwing down 
the pamphlet I held, ran here as fast as my strength enabled 
me—God alone knows how I ever got the length, I felt so. 
I remained here for some time, pacing my floor restlessly, 
when I was prompted again to visit the tent. Their voices 
still I heard professing attachment to each other; and more 
I’ve yet to tell, my loving aunt, which I before refrained to 
do: he gave her a ring, and—and—and—”(Lady Mattie’s 
voice now became tremulous)“—asked her to be his—wife!” 

Tightly clasping her hands, now stripped of their covering, 
Lady Gifford shrieked, “Good God!” The first act of 
gallantry observed by her bestowed upon the seamstress by 
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her son mounted into her burning eyeballs with shooting 
scorn, as she brought it before her with prominence, and 
other marks of disliking fidelity during Delina’s post of 
seamstress at the Castle could not fail either to stand in her 
view, like so many fiends. Casting on the floor, with an 
angry waft of her jewelled hand, the many valuable pur- 
chases made in London, that nestled closely on the table by 
her side, she fled wildly to her son’s apartment, followed 
by Lady Mattie. 

She found him lying cushioned in a corner of the room, 
evidently enjoying interesting anecdotes from the pen of the 
witty mass of immobility that graced the opposite corner of 
his dazzling haunt. The glaring contrast between the life- 
less statue of the renowned Scottish wag, who cast such 
chagrin upon the noisy intruder with eyes of calmest blind- 
ness, and that of his ardent admirer’s approacher, would 
have given to the hand of a Rubens a final mark of un- 
surpassed and everlasting fame. 

Right well Lord Gifford knew, as he heard her pace the 
floor overhead, that Lady Mattie had been lavishing torrents 
of abuse about him, the true nature of which, he felt 
assured, he was partly ignorant. He had not the remotest 
guess that the bomb of strife, so artfully prepared by the 
tongue of levelled indignation, would thus explode by the 
force of high-bred egotism. 

“Home again, mother?” he boldly uttered, as he gazed 
reverently in her face. 

“Home to Hades!” returned the raging, high-bred daughter 
of distinguished effeminacy. 

“Ah, me! what is the matter ?” meekly inquired his lordship. 

“Everything is the matter with a broken-hearted mother 
of low-minded offspring,” she answered, hotly. 
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“The cup of wrath has been offered you at boiling point, 
and you had not the spirited courage to resist it, I’m afraid,” 
rejoined her son. 

Rising to her feet, and tossing her haughty head as high 
as she reasonably could without pain, she commenced to 
pace the floor in deepest agony. 

Whilst these moments of heated passion were moving 
into the abyss of abject wonder, Lady Mattie Maynard sat 
criticising silently the cool composure of her cousin, never 
speaking yet a word in his presence that might add to her 
aunt’s vocabulary of vindictive dissyllables about to be 
expressed. 

Lady Gifford, whose tall, stern form bore itself mightily 
for some moments, with an almost overpowering air cur- 
tailing the resolute look of her son to a lowering glance, at 
last broke forth, in a borrowed voice ending in a painfully 
high-strung pitch: 

“Henry Edward Ludlow Gifford, son of my strength, 
idolised remnant of my inert husband, who at this moment 
invisibly offers the scourging whip of fatherly authority to 
your backbone of resentment (though for years you think 
him dead to your movements) and pillar of maternal trust.” 

Then, raising her huge dark eyes towards heaven until 
hidden underneath their appointed protection, she prayed, 
in accents, that threaten to vibrate against the starry ceiling 
until this day: 

“Heavenly Pater,” she began, “listen to the words of a 
daughter of affliction, and chase, I pray Thee, instantly, the 
dismal perplexities that presently clog the filmy pores of her 
weary brain into the stream of trickling nothingness. Bind 
their origin with cloth of coloured shame, and restore, 
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Exhausted with rage, the voice grew weak, the limbs 
unsteady, the face pallid with anger. 

Lord Gifford stood mightily moved, and conducted her 
to a chair. 

“Oh, mother, are you mad?” he muttered, pale as death. 

“Mad?” she said ; “your mother, Lady Gifford, mad? No, 
good sir; God forbid!” 

Continuing, she said: “I know I am a weak, sinful mortal. 
Thou knowest this, my Father, and charged with a duty | 
feel I must perform to the best of my ability, but not without 
Thine holy aid and guidance. Kindly stay the progress of 
everlasting shame that is about to stain the proud ancestral 
home of peace that shelters me in its rooms of comfort; 
tear asunder the tie of friendship that at this time threatens 
to become stronger; burn it to atoms in an unseen sightless 
blaze. Remove the strength, the will—nay, I would almost 
say the perpetrator—from the headstrong path of per- 
formance on which he treads so resolutely, and fill his vacant 
pores with the liquid of obedience and self-respect, tramp- 
ling thereby under his feet all thoughts and actions likely to 
prove both hideous and grievously vexing!” 

Lady Gifford, who again became exhausted, lifted the 
burning hand of blazing touch and laid it on her moistened 
brow, already beaded with Nature’s dew. Standing erect 
(for she was one of those fine figures at all times worthy of 
admiration), she measured her nervous height against the 
marble support, that unknowingly offered her its giant aid, 
and, in a voice of deep parental pathos, exclaimed: 

“Take me to Thyself, my God! Take me at once, that 
I shall escape the pain, the daring insult, of seeing the house 
and honourable old name of Gifford plunged into shame! 
Death before disgrace—yes, twice welcome! ‘Death before 
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dishonour’ has been our gallant crest of thirty decades, and 
never, oh! never has it been daubed or speckled for a triple 
century! But now it is about to be blotted, blighted, and 
buried, to be known no more as ours. Oh, God, how my 
brain reels! Have I, at this opportune moment, a perfect 
grasp of my senses?” 

Palpitating silence followed, Lady Gifford strongly im- 
pressing upon her son and niece that the earnestness with 
which she so openly expressed her selfish prayer was real, 
not imaginary. She, by her words of ringing bitterness, 
brought the object of her rebuke close beside the poet’s 
companion, not to join in her remarks, but to wield the 
flail of lashing taunt that laid such heavy strokes upon his 
mind of misty and complicated conjecture. 

“Mother, I again ask, are you mad?” said Lord Gifford, 
in grave tones. “What is the cause of all this?” Before he 
gave her time to answer him a word in reply, he turned 
towards her abettor, whose writhing countenance convinced 
him he was not about to address the absentee to guilt. 
“Lady Mattie, can you enlighten me anything regarding my 
mother’s idiotic movements? What does or can all this 
mean?” madly asked he, who, as yet, was totally unaware 
that any creature save Delina was owner of the words spoken 
by him in the garden’s fragrant silence. 

Lady, Mattie’s time at last had come to address the 
questioner in tones of sharpened dislike, and, summoning 
all her angry courage, she thus replied: 

“Henry Gifford, owner of a title that has been wrongly 
reached you by the hand of legal ancestry, I fear not, at this 
trying moment, to answer your questions of seeming 
innocence in the same tone as that in which you instructed 
your idol of piscatory perfection in the branches of my 
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residence at Columba Castle, &c. First, if I thought your 
mother’s movements bordered on insanity, I should answer 
your pithy question with impartial pride, but perceiving 
clearly the sensible spirit in which she has uttered her words 
of surprise at your projected alliance with the beggared 
offspring of illiteration in its most loathing light, it remains 
for me to answer that question with words of cursing silence. 
Your second order of hasty howl I shall be pleased to make 
more definite. It was Lady Mattie Maynard who not alone 
supplied the thread, but constructed the ball that your good 
mother, my kind and devoted aunt, has only lamely struck, 
and hopes to come off at least victorious through its 
bouncing worth. Lastly, all I’ve got to say is, of its meaning 
you cannot be ignorant.” And Lady Mattie, rising, quitted 
the room, followed by Lady Gifford. 

Lord Gifford, shocked somewhat at the electric truth of 
his cousin’s remarks, walked silently into the verandah to 
breathe an air of momentary freedom, evidently denied him 
in the presence of his disturbed mother and angry cousin. 

When left to themselves to formulate their ideas into 
strains of determination, the proud, stern mother and per- 
verse niece stood discussing the marked indignation that 
loomed from the eyes of Lord Gifford, and, after a few 
strong fancies swept across their disordered brains, they 
commenced td fear the friction, the combined force of 
their words, aroused in the breast of Lord Gifford, might 
not add much, if further augmented, to their happiness 
that hitherto prevailed throughout Columba Castle, and 
judiciously agreed to stay any existing evidence of their 
anger or disapproval until further disclosures would be forth- 
coming that would practically convince them of the pro- 
priety of its bestowal. 
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Lord Gifford takes Delina to Clapham Hall 


Fe and potatoes were prepared for Delina’s dinner on 
her return from school next day. A bowl of butter- 
milk stood on the centre of the trim, little table, as a useful 
accompaniment to the dry digestives, for the potatoes were 
what Mrs. Delaney termed “floury an’ dhry,” while the fish 
rested on a tiny, blue-and-white delph plate, unmarked by 
sauce of any kind. 

Delina and her mother were gravely discussing the effect 
the news her projected alliance with his lordship would 
have upon Lady Gifford, when a bold hand was smartly 
laid on the large, curved, iron latch, that instantly moved to 
his touch. Turning to look in the door’s direction, Delina 
saw Lord Gifford enter. 

He seemed a little out of sorts,—in fact, somewhat 
excited,—and merely noticing Mrs. Delaney, only slightly 
caught hold of Delina’s outstretched hand. 

“Pardon mae, sir, but Deloina hasn’t gat fish but wance 
dthis last month——” 

“Hush, my good woman; there isn’t the slightest cause 
for explanation,” retorted Lord Gifford, angrily, his eye 
resting on the golden-headed stick he held between his hands. 

The sudden, sharp, troubled look, with a dash of anger 
looming from its sheeny depth, he cast at her flashed 
through her eyes into her weary brain, and there stirred up 
the slumbering cells to a more sharpened, keen state. She 
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felt tired this evening ; her body ached severely after a hard 
morning’s work, and had it not been for the ray of comfort 
her daughter sent through her mind as to her future, and 
which she now viewed with eyes of hope, her sense of fatigue 
would undoubtedly have given rise to sleepy search. She 
rose, with a sigh of dreamy languor, to quit the cabin of 
coming disruption, and reaching for an old and faded paste- 
board box, carefully papered and firmly tied with a stout, 
strong string, she raised from its well-papered bed her head- 
gear, that strongly convinced her of her poverty. Tieing 
the bonnet, as it seemed, firmly with great, broad strings, 
claiming once to have been blacker in hue, and wrapping 
her much-worn cloak carelessly around her more worn 
body, she glided from the cabin’s dingy midst; but not 
before casting a longing, anxious look, first at the meagre 
meal that sat untouched, and then at the two lovers who 
sat by its hearth. 

After she quitted Erin Cottage on this memorable autumn 
eve, Lord Gifford, gazing around its mottoed walls, found 
his coming words would enter no heart save Delina’s. The 
hastily-conceived project, over which he just had tried to 
sleep one night, he hoped to master. He sighed deeply, 
then began to unveil the towering height that rose before his 
view, like Wellington’s monumental, carefully-dated, 
pyramidal-shaped body of national solidity, that offers 
voluntarily its historic sides for careful criticism to all those 
who honour Ireland’s antique metropolis with a visit. No 
human power, he felt convinced, could snap from his mind 
the serious thoughts that lovingly extended to her he was 
about to set aside with every safety as his partner through 
life. Keen excitement at last hastened his utterances, and, 
lifting the sweet young face laid against his heaving breast, 
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he sat a few minutes watching its movements. Then, 
assured of its honest secrecy, spoke: 

“Delina, before I sought the sleep that varied thought 
denied me last night, I was subject to a sermon from my 
mother—who had just arrived from London—relative to 
you, and feeling since a creeping sickness spread its diseased 
fingers over my entire body, I was, in consequence, obliged 
to seek a place of safety from its scabby contagion. Would 
you be surprised to learn that it was Lady Mattie Maynard 
who sat shaded underneath the tent’s thin roof listening to 
my honest accusations and pardonable utterances? There- 
fore, I fear,” he added, smitten with seeming pain, “my 
pleasure can never be very abundant again in Columba 
Castle.” 

As he proceeded, his keen glance (ever ready to watch 
the traits of feminine charm) rested on her ashen face. 

Continuing, he said: “I have been meditating silently all 
night and day how to best manage our plans in future to 
escape their tongue and notice, and have arrived at one | 
know cannot belong to the ridiculous. I have a house in 
Gregory Square, in a rather retiring suburb of lifey London, 
and not having come to a definite arrangement with a gentle- 
man of very distinguished birth, with whom I am presently 
negotiating about it, ] now have determined not to rent it 
at all. It is a beautifully-situated residence—Clapham Hall 
—and only could be properly graced by my pretty little 
Delina” (whose face now played in chalk and flame). “To 
escape the probable visitation of my mother’s severe tongue 
and the derogatory sneer of Lady Mattie, I think the only 
course left open is for you to come with me to-night and 
shelter your noble mind from the poisonous sayings and 
doings of tongues and people tainted with disappointment 
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and revenge, which might truly be the means of interfering 
materially with our projected union.” 

For a time his faith in the future glided away, for her look 
seemed to say “No” to his premeditated plan. Perceiving 
a shudder pass over her face, pale and troubled now at the 
dark thought of tearing herself from her kind and loving 
mother’s protection, he feared her acquiescence, and, 
drawing her within his powerful grasp, clasped her warmly 
to his bosom. 

“Ah, my precious little girl!” he exclaimed, in tones of 
deepened passion, “for God’s sake cast occasionally a word 
or look of encouragement from your velvety lips or saddened 
eyes! Don’t, my treasured hope, don’t allow the slightest 
frown ever formed by the merest movement of Nature to 
dwell on your sinless brow, else I die. Yes, by Venus! 
ere I'd yield to have you torn from my arms of lifelong 
companionship, by words of tongue or pen, I’d resign my 
rights of existence to a region of undying flame!” 

The nervous trickle of a heart-pore Delina felt tremble 
within her as the passionate oath died on his lips, and, with 
a heavy tremor of her lips, she was touchingly persuaded to 
almost accede to the wishes of her lord. The enormity of 
the step she was about to take in deserting her mother struck 
her forcibly, and vaguely viewing the tiny cottage walls, on 
which hung some quaint old pictures of our Saviour, the 
Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, St. Michael, and St. Peter; the 
Cross of Calvary, too, had its place, decorated on each side 
with a string of beads, from which also hung a little wooden 
cross; the old eight-day clock, about which her father had 
told her many a tale; the four-posted bed, that stood where 
she always had remembered it; the little white dresser, 
partly filled with some curious-shaped cups, plates, mugs, 
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and bowls, &c.; the box of logs awaiting the services of a 
stronger arm than hers—she felt sick at heart. These all 
were dear to her memory, and could never, she thought, 
be obliterated. 

Still gazing on them with eyes of moistened fear, she 
would almost have felt inclined to bury herself beneath the 
icy hearth rather than answer Lord Gifford with impulsive 
suddenness ; but, perceiving the anxiety that dwelt around 
his lustrous eyes, encircling his long-haired lashes with bands 
of blackest dread, she, sinking under their fiery flash, with 
powerless resistance yielded to his wishes. 

Packing her belongings, which formed only a small bundle, 
she, the image of persuasion and simplicity, felt she had 
conscientiously done what would not alone add to her 
happiness a lifelong lustre, or her scanty wardrobe a 
wealthy addition, but assist materially in offering lifelong 
comforts to her who soon would resign all knowledge of her 
daughter to Him who shortly would pass upon her the 
dreaded death sentence, transferring her from the pit of 
pauperism to the palace of peace everlasting, thereby placing 
upon her head a crown of heavenly happiness. 

Before leaving the old homestead, poor as it seemed, and 
in which she had spent many a pleasant hour in company 
with her parents, she begged to leave a few pencilled lines 
for her mother’s use, to calm her fears as to her present 
action. 

“No,” spake Lord Gifford, with newly-fledged decision ; 
“better not, as your mother, you told me, could neither 
read nor write, and she’d only be scattering seeds of know- 
ledge to the abominable gossips of the village.” 

“I know my mother can neither read nor write,” Delina 
returned, with a mere tone of indignation, “but perhaps 
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she'd get Fanny Fowler—a nice young girl who was my 
school companion for years—to read it for her; and I could 
well trust Fanny, who is a dear, good girl.” 

“Tut, tut, child! Better not mind until we are safe on 
the other side,” said Lord Gifford, in quite a raised tone. 
“Better hurry up, as your mother might happen in any 
moment, and spoil our scheme.” 

With a heart at one time beating high with joy, at another 
ebbing low with sorrow, Delina prepared herself for the 
journey. As she was about to close the door of Erin 
Cottage, she suddenly gave a nervous twitch, becoming pale 
as death. 

“What, my little one, is the matter?” said Lord Gifford, 
patting her affectionately on the back. 

“Oh, dear me, I was nearly forgetting to leave the money 
I had of mother’s on the table; she’ll be sure to find it there.” 

“What money, child?” 

“Oh, sacred money she gave me for Father O’Malley last 
week, to relieve poor father from purgatory. It is twenty- 
five shillings, and squares her payment up. He was to pay 
five pounds, you know.” 

Colouring to the very roots of his hair, Lord Gifford said: 
“Ah, damn such nonsense, Delina! What the deuce can 
that ape do with your father’s soul? No more, by heavens! 
than I could command those mighty heavens to fall on us 
just now. You ought to have sense to know by this time 
that your father’s soul is for ever and ever beyond the aid 
of paltry man, beyond the prayers of Rome’s ordained, 
beyond the goal of purchase, and rests entirely on the sym- 
pathy of his lifetime. But then,” he added, “we are losing 
time discussing here, and must be off.” 

“But,” said Delina, looking at him with upturned eyes, 
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“mother, then, might need the money.” 

“Certainly, leave the money, and this, too,” reaching her 
five sovereigns, “and let her use it as she thinks best,” said he, 
moving away further from the door. 

Delina pulled out a little drawer in the dresser, and lifted 
from it the holy amount. She rolled all neatly in thick 
brown paper, and laid it on the little table, where her mother 
was sure to find it, and, turning, left, for ever, Erin Cottage. 

The recollection of days now gone, as she walked 
stumblingly down the narrow lane clutching firmly Lord 
Gifford’s arm, deadened her energy. She paused occasion- 
ally to cast one long look towards her little home, that hid 
itself from her view every step she took in advance; the 
rocky rock she so often clambered in days of childhood, 
writing her name on some of its bold, grey sides with a 
piece of flat slate; the old wall, creeping lower and lower 
every year; the crooked, narrow, undressed lane, sheltered 
on one side by a hedge of thorn that seldom failed to exhibit 
some articles of flimsy wear; the old black thorn down in 
the field, whose pricky fingers bled hers often while strip- 
ping it of some of its carmine fruit. Another step, and all 
was hidden from her view. The pain she suffered as she 
walked along the road leading to the station was indescrib- 
able, and plunging herself headlong into her action, renewed 
its acuteness tenfold. 

Arriving at last at a circular, thatched cottage, with a 
grim-looking signboard above window and door, with the 
words, irregularly and almost indistinctly traced—“Licensed 
to sell spirits, tobacco, &c.” they both entered. 

There stood a few rough-looking cattle dealers at an old 
wooden bench, that served as an apology for a counter, 
drinking, some ale, some porter, and others insisted on “a 
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half-wan, hat.” Beyond these sat three others, comfortably 
intoxicated, swearing over the bargains they struck with 
“dthe owl Jinnie farmers” for their cattle, &c., &c. 

As Lord Gifford entered, the woman apparently boss of 
the inn made a low bow to him, and, with a maximum 
peasant grace, ushered him into the little kitchen behind the 
“would-be” bar, Delina following. Here they remained 
until a car was procured to drive them to the nearest railway 
station, a good many miles distant, indeed. After they left, 
comments were strong about the “wee woman” he had 
with him. 

“Two till wan,” said Pat Kavanagh, a rather good-looking 
chap, who chanced to enter shortly before Lord Gifford 
left, “but dthat’s owl Joe Delaney’s dather dthir’s sich ta’k 
about jist now!” 

“But,” roughly spake Dan O’Hara, whose lips were 
bordered with froth, “who’s dthe big fellow wid her?” 

“Ye don’t know yer lan’lard, ye ass, ye,” said Pat, as he 
merrily danced to “The White Cockade,” played by old 
Barney O’Trim. 

“Ara, mushi! hes lar’ship, Lard Gifford, d’ye mane?” said 
Dan, commencing to wipe his mouth with a tremendous red- 
and-white spotted handkerchief he took from the crown of 
his old dinged hat. 

“Oi, jist Lard Gifford,” broke in a bystander. ‘“Oi’ve 
heerd noice cracks iv him iv late.” 

A meagre-built man, with rather wicked-looking eyes, 
spake up from behind: 

“Oi say, mae good b’y, what dthe divil diz Lard Gifford 
care what ye’ve heerd iv him iv late? Nat a chap iv mae 
stick, feth—ir about yerself, eather, lit mae till ye?” 

A titter was heard all round, and, aggravated at the tool 
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of jocularity he apparently was made by all present, now 
numbering some twelve, he made a rush towards the 
speaker, struck him on the chest, and sent him reeling to 
the ground. 

“Kome, Kome, Tim O’Neill, stap yer nansense,” cried 
the landlady, “ir Oi’ll hiv ye put out!” 

The little man had now regained his feet, saying, “Begorra, 
mum, Oi’ll hiv it dun for ye.” 

Not much disconcerted at his treatment, and catching 
Tim by the coat collar, dragged him into the street, and 
jumping on him, asked him, in sarcastic tones, “What hiv 
ye gat ta say fur yerself now, O'Neill? Will ye iver be 
guilty ive dthat agin? Spake, ye villain, ye, spake!” 

Tim began to think by this time he had the worst of it, 
and begged to be left alone. 

“Niver!” said the wiry wee man, whom none of them 
seemed to know, “niver till dith, unless ye pramise mae 
dthat.” 

“Let mae up,” growled Tim, “ir, boy dthe holy St. 
Pathrick, Oi’ll hiv yer loife!” 

“Mibby Oi’ ll hiv yours faurst,” returned the little man, 
catching his victim firmly by the throat. Fear now took 
hold of Tim, who promised faithfully “niver ta mislist” him 
again. 

The little man stepped aside until Tim got up, fire dancing 
in each eye, and walked into the inn. By this time all the 
men had disappeared. He ordered a bottle of stout, drank 
it, and went home, experiencing a sad disappointment in the 
great giant strength of “sich a crathur,” as he termed his 
adversary. 

The little man had disappeared, too, and nothing reigned 
now but absolute quietness round about. 
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As the two fugitives were driven slowly along, the night 
became bitterly cold, as it handed its hourly key to ope 
the door of morn. The moon’s blindless eye, that followed 
them during the greater part of their journey, hiding itself 
gradually beneath its eyelid of grey, ghostly bewilderment, 
bade them farewell, and soon found herself asleep to their 
movements. 

The sound of the old-fashioned clock, that defiantly gazed 
at so many different faces day by day, proclaimed its tones 
of relief as they alighted to its strokes of instruction, obeying 
its injunction with unobserved alacrity. 

Quietness rested alone throughout the station’s misty 
midst. Anxious for a whiff of a cigar, Lord Gifford soon 
applied the necessary, and spied an old wooden seat—in fact, 
an old-fashioned, oddly-constructed garden seat—resting on 
the little narrow platform. Both of them rested on its hard 
seat, to await the train’s departure from beneath a cloud of 
fog. As seven o’clock struck, a shrill whistle was heard 
proceed from the guard’s great lips, as he convinced himself 
of the clock’s correctness. Another instant and the deep, 
gruff puffs the engine was casting from its rounded mouth 
soon bespake the flying motion that succeeded the leisure 
pace which momentarily obeyed its howling signal. 

The novelty the different sounds and scenes created 
within the breast of Delina, and to which she was wholly 
unaccustomed, chased the thought, that almost baffled her 
reason, into oblivion, and offered others of a much more 
experienced and intricate design for her busied brain. So 
excited did she grow, as she was swept along and changed 
from one train to another, that she even feared her own 
innocence, which differed materially from the nature of her 
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Arriving at Dublin’s lovely city, they were safely dis- 
lodged, and fixing her sleepy, swollen eyes firmly on the face 
of Lord Gifford, snapped from it a laugh of satisfaction that 
caused her not to doubt the genuineness of his actions. She 
fain would have wandered all night on Dublin streets of 
different widths—some of them broad beyond comparison, 
edged with huge buildings of every form and description, 
towering aloft to an almost interminable degree; whilst 
others, through which he escorted her, and offer their 
fashionable sidepaths to streams, varied and continuous, of 
dull and lifey pedestrians, were dense with animal effluvia, 
gaping for a well-trimmed window of well-to-do green- 
grocers to deposit its carbonic propensities on some of their 
pots of bloom. 

She gave a slight shiver as Lord Gifford ushered her into 
that famous hotel whose Shell burns with a raging heat, as 
its multiplying niceties tempt the multiplying palates that 
daily thirst for their savoury taste. It seemed as though the 
august visitor had been expected. The dim-wigged foot- 
men, bowing before him, ushered him through the great 
square hall, dadoed with elegant palms, into a crimson- 
draped corridor. The floor was so beautifully polished that 
Delina’s feet almost slipped from under her, running in 
different directions, until she, with great difficulty, recalled 
them to a sense of obedience, and gained the end without 
offering a giggle to those who felt convinced she befriended 
rusticity. 

A heavy tapestry curtain, that hung on large brass rings 
through which a massive brass pole was thrust, ended on 
each side with huge fans of the same make, was swept aside 
as they entered the elegance of a large drawing-room, more 
in keeping with the strides of royalty than the requirements 
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of a humble maiden. It appeared to her a borrowed 
apartment of Columba Castle—a perfect pattern of all that 
was artistic and beautiful. The leading colours were pale 
blue and cream. The room was studded with lounges, 
sofas, chairs, camp-rests, stools, settees, &c., &c., tombed 
in a wealth of these shades—yes, from the merest article that 
rested on its Wilton floor to the great drapery that separated 
it from the highly-polished corridor. A creamy-blue frieze, 
of antique pattern, edged the pale blue walls; the centre of 
the lofty ceiling being fashioned of all sorts of fretwork. 
Shaded lamps, turned low, softened this room of delicate 
azure with their steady lights; besides were pots of fine, 
large, spreading palms and ferns here and there throughout 
the room, refreshing the eye of the weary traveller with 
their cooling greenness. There sat, also, in gorgeous bronze 
and mirrored pots, some elegantly-blossomed plants, whose 
rich hues blended beautifully with the dainty covers of the 
dainty tables on which they rested. Different inlaid marble 
tables stood opposite the windows, while a few vases of hot- 
house flowers graced them, perfuming the air with their 
varied odours. A low fire burned beyond a rug of horny 
beauty, whilst appetising dishes of healthy grapes peeped 
temptingly above their choice surface. 

Delina sat bewildered, breathing rather quickly the choice 
fragrance this elegant room offered. Her thoughts wan- 
dered towards home, as well as on the luxurious things this 
room contained. Spellbound is the proper term to be 
applied to her as she sat twisting her worn thread gloves into 
strings, more suited now for the rag-bag than the hands of 
Lord Gifford’s intended bride. 

Lord Gifford, pressing his lips to hers, turned quickly 
round and seated himself before a magnificent instrument. 
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Striking its solid ivory keys with a finished refined touch, 
he sent forth strains, sweet and pathetic, then, with the dash 
of a master-hand, there burst from it sounds that made the 
very walls resound to his undaunted command. 

Delina sat in tears, unknown to her to be shed, listening 
to every note, and wondering what was the name of such a 
lovely large music-box, as she called it. Its fine ebony 
frame glittered like a mirror, while a tiny gilt band, braided 
somewhat artistically round the deep black edges, lent to it 
a look of beauty. It was richly lettered, too, in front, 
Delina could see, forming “Lee and Sons, Belfast,” who, she 
felt sure, must have been the makers of this elegant piece 
of furniture. 

“It certainly is one of the most beautiful, delightfully- 
toned pianos I’ve ever beheld or used,” said Lord Gifford, as 
he rose to conduct Delina into another room of much less 
dimensions, though none the less artistic. 

“What do you say is the name of that instrument, Lord 
Gifford, please?” said Delina, coaxingly. 

“A piano, my child, a piano,” spake he, kindly. 

“I never saw one before—not even in your home,” she 
answered, a little wonderingly. 

“No, I don’t suppose you did. We have one, though— 
a rather old-fashioned make, too. The wood is only walnut, 
and the keys—imitation ivory—are completely yellow. It 
rests in my poor father’s room since he died, and never was 
made use of after.” 

Then, as if trying to evade any further talk on the piano 
topic, he urged her to have some dinner. 

She tried soup, fish, meat—in fact, a little of all the well- 
cooked dishes placed before her—but their tempting taste 
found no favour with Delina. Everything she tried to 
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swallow seemed to choke her, her trouble now became so 
apparent concerning her action and her poor old mother. 
She was thinking just now of her mother, whom she loved, 
and who, she supposed, had passed a restless night and day 
of sorrow, wondering what had become of her loved one. 
Then she entertained the idea that probably some one or 
other, who chanced to see her with Lord Gifford on the eve 
of leaving Erin Cottage, might possibly acquaint her mother 
of it, and thus set her mind at ease for a time until she should 
hear from her, which she resolved would be so soon as 
opportunity offered. 

At this stage, dinner being over, a maid entered to con- 
duct Delina to her bedroom, and Lord Gifford, kissing her 
tenderly, bade her “good-night.” 

As she entered its delicate area, her ghostly image faced 
her with overwhelming force, by means of a reflecting door 
in a highly-polished wardrobe. She looked only an apology 
of her former self, and fain would have hidden from its 
great, haunting closure rather than face its silvered truth 
once more. 

Right in the room’s centre stood a massive bed, enveloped 
with drapery of choicest and most delicate design. Its 
interior was bathed in satin-coated down and napery of un- 
questionable fineness. On an elegantly-carved toilet-table 
lay every requisite, from a golden-handled hair-brush to a 
little silver glove-hook—all these necessaries provided by 
order of Lord Gifford. 

When sleep at last craved the hours due it, it was denied 
her. Tired and wearied at heart, she cast herself upon the 
bed’s soft body, and on its great white breast she stretched 
herself, never casting from her a scrap of her homely attire, 
save her shoes and hat. She gave a startled jump occasion- 
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ally throughout the night, and longed for the lowly bed that 
stood in lowly comfort at Erin Cottage. She pined for the 
warm embrace of nightly protection she now had spurned. 
She lay, grievously tormented and vexed at heart, as terri- 
fying thoughts trickled through every pore of hersickly brain. 

Then a deafening ring aroused her to face her morning 
meal. Tempted again to look at her reflected face, pale 
and troubled, framed in mahogany massiveness, she stepped 
aside in astonishment at the clouded ray around her heavy 
eyes, whose deepened depths were made more deep by the 
straggling tufts of tangled hair that offered to dry their dew- 
laden covers. She looked again through this lovely room, 
distracted by the course of her thought, and, in response to 
Lord Gifford’s inquiry at her door, hastily prepared herself 
for breakfast. 

Opening the door, she descended to breakfast. She 
broke into a tremulous strain of fear as she perceived Lord 
Gifford seated beside a rather elderly dame, whose piercing 
black eyes of unearthly sheen stayed her approach further 
than the door. 

Observing at a glance her girlish innocence, Lord Gifford 
advanced towards her, and led her to a seat right opposite 
his own. 

The clear calm of her grey-blue eyes grew stormy as her 
repast was ended, and with a slight indrawing of her sweet, 
pure breath, countless piercing thoughts stirred within her. 
In the hot glow of her consciousness she learns that the 
attractive Frenchwoman differs materially from her own 
loveliness, and this, so far, calmed her growing fears. 

Preparing themselves still further for their continued 
journey, they soon were speedily driven in a cab to Amien 
Street station. 
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Seated comfortably in a first-class compartment, she 
quizzed Lord Gifford about “yon tall Frenchwoman.” He 
answered her with a slow, grave smile. Still, with even 
this, she remained unsatisfied. She had an awful idea about 
the “Frenchwoman,” as she termed her. She feared mis- 
chief lay in her awful glance, and retained the force of that 
suspicion until her dying day. 

As our northern terminus was neared, a strange, unearthly 
twitch shot across her wan, grave face, ending in a large, 
round tear. Deep in conversation with Captain Ross—an 
old acquaintance of his, who travelled with them from 
Dundalk—Lord Gifford had not witnessed the practical 
proof of Delina’s deep distress ; neither did she acquaint him 
of her foreboding sorrow. 

Arriving at Antrim’s busy capital, they were safely dis- 
lodged. It was now almost three o’clock, an hour later 
than the train was due, the main line having got blocked at 
Portadown. 

Procuring a neatly-got-up time-table from the obliging 
station-master, Lord Gifford found that two hours would 
inevitably elapse ere they would again renew their journey 
in a horseless carriage. Longing for the surrender of a 
cigar to his lifey lips of action, Lord Gifford was soon seen 
destroying, by a necessary destructive, the butt-end of one. 

He escorted Delina through some of the principal streets, 
where she stopped at many an elegantly-dressed window. 
At one of these huge centres of attraction she was seen to 
stop longer than at the others, admiring the tastefully-clad 
dummy women and men, daintily-dressed waxen boys and 
girls, that seemed to rival with jealous eyes each other’s wear. 

Taking his finely-flavoured cigar from between his lips, 
Lord Gifford had a look at the name of the owners of such a 
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superbly-equipped establishment. In alto relievo the name 
stood out—“Messrs, Arnott & Co., Bridge Street.” He 
then waved on Delina to follow him, and being met by the 
amiable, courteous, and obliging manager, he conducted 
him in and out of its many well-filled departments. Need- 
less to say, Delina was made the recipient of numberless 
dowries, of different textures and form, to be forwarded 
direct to Clapham Hall, Gregory Square, London. 

Next they arrived at York Road terminus, where he con- 
ducted her to a first-class waiting-room, to await the exit 
of the Express train. 

Lord Gifford again amused himself with another deeply- 
flavoured cigar, and when nearing an inch or so of its death, 
cast it from him, to be instantly picked up by a stout-lunged 
newsboy or beggar editor of a penny birdie weekly. 

Afterwards, he had a most instructive and intelligent chat 
with the father of railway enterprise—that most undoubted 
friend of railway ingenuity, whose sharp, keen eye reveals 
in its sly look the wonders of science; that eye that flashes 
with pride as the inquiring mind of the most curious is 
brightened by the marvellous growth of steamy enterprise ; 
that eye that blazes with passion if a tremor is known to 
exist in the tiniest of his well-organised code of ingenious 
rules, laid down by him for the express safety and current 
economy of a fickle and fluctuating public, or becomes iced 
with sorrow on hearing of an afflicted member of his great 
and trusty staff; that eye in whose grey depths truth is the 
only foundation, and falsehood a blasted absentee; that eye 
that photographs silently the numberless colours of human 
character, and glares at their distressing blend ; and that eye 
in which may be read the love of husband, father, friend, 
and fellow-man, and mostly seen peep from beneath a hat 
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of choicest grey, that points in silent silence its worthy 
wearer to the countless grades of society that swarm in 
groups around his railway throne. 

Delina appeared just now on the platform, deeply moved 
at the blending masses who rushed at the last moment to 
catch the boat train. 

With a warm hand-shake Lord Gifford bade his railway 
friend adieu, and conducted Delina to a gorgeous saloon that 
stood in readiness to convey them to their verdant destina- 
tion. Its springy seats of all sizes, colour, and form, up- 
holstered in velvet of richest make, imparted to their bodies 
the ease they craved, and caused Delina, whilst lying buried 
in sinking silence, to cast her thoughts on the immediate 
past into the near tide along which she was so closely and 
swiftly driven. Only forty minutes did they enjoy their 
room of refinement. 

As the train slowly puffed into Larne Harbour station 
Delina suddenly jumped to her feet, and became pale as milk. 

“What’s the matter, dear?” spake Lord Gifford, rising 
hurriedly to his feet. “Is there anything wrong?” 

“Oh, everything,” she gasped, in despair, “for I’ve for- 
gotten my little bundle. I left it in the waiting-room above.” 

“Bosh, child; what about it! Far nicer things, I presume, 
will await you once we are safely landed on the other side.” 

“But—but—I'd love to have it. My brooch is in it, and 
two embroidered handkerchiefs my mother gave me years 
ago, besides other wee things I’ve learned to love.” 

As there was little time to be lost, and to satisfy her wish, 
meagre as it was, Lord Gifford resolved to let her have it. 
He beckoned on the station-agent—now that the train had 
arrived at a standstill—whose genial manner and exemplary 
courteousness are widely known, and stated the case to him. 
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Lord Gifford then gave him his card, making the necessary 
alterations in his address, and asked that it be forwarded 
immediately. 

Stroking his long, soft beard, that once claimed to be 
more gingered in colour, the station-agent answered him 
gently, yet assuredly, with the words, “Certainly so; it will 
have every attention.” 

Shortly afterwards, they were so steadily and quietly 
guided along from Larne Harbour and its fine, deep lough, 
above the shimmering and flashy waves of moonlit quash, 
that before they got completely free from viewing past 
possibilities, they were standing on Stranraer Harbour. 

The quick despatch of business occasioned quicker 
despatch of trains. Before they found time to decide 
whether or not to proceed direct to London, the train 
steamed away, and soon stole from their view. 

A fine hotel, however, came to their rescue. A peep 
into the supper-room showed the half-frightened maid tall 
ferns shedding a fanciful shade upon the neatly arranged 
flowers that decked the long table’s snowy cover ; hospitality, 
be it said, peeped from its very mirrors; the fruits of the 
earth, the fish of the sea, the fowls of the air, and flesh of 
beasts, were nimbly sitting in their glass, china, and silver 
dishes, crushing, apparently, the table’s face with their 
tempting delicacies. Around this well-lighted room sat 
many a jolly rover, inhaling the heated perfume of rosy 
Bacchus, and sniffing contentedly at the delightful combined 
odour of the huge supper-table. Further along oozed the 
fragrant scent of a Chinese plant, that mixed refreshingly 
with the fainter, more ethereal odour of the exquisite 
flowers, whose faces stood elegantly daubed, some deep, 
others deeper, with natural paints of every conceivable 
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natural shade, and whose delightful differences of tint grew 
more faint as the night advanced; while the cheery click of 
china pleasantly greeted the ear, as the hungry fingers of a 
travelling throng craved to touch it. 

Partaking heartily of a well-cooked supper, sleep soon 
found purchasers in Lord Gifford and Delina Delaney. 

Their arrival next day at Clapham Hall ended a wearisome 
journey. Looking through its giant and costly-draped 
windows, Delina could see part of London’s proud city, 
clad in cloudy mist, and monotony might have been the 
prevailing motto had it not been broken by a deep, red ray 
resting on the sky’s distant cheek. The grey-blue smoke, 
whose colour at the present era is so smartly coveted by 
leaders of fashion, stole from its narrow cells of dirty, dingy 
hue, and rose in thick clouds, smiting the sky’s blue face; 
and houses seemed roofed in thin fog, that helped to dull 
the observer’s view, and cause her to remain, for the time 
being, a sister to cloudy confusion. 
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O; this never-to-be-forgotten evening, Mrs. Delaney, 
after leaving Erin Cottage, trod the rocky height that 
rose before her adjacent view, passing the watery depth that 
so often offered her its satisfying drams of spiritless beverage ; 
across the low, irregularly-ditched patches of thin verdure, 
until she arrived at the old graveyard she so periodically 
visited. While here she fancied she was in close and silent 
communion with the only tie to which she could claim 
kindred, save her daughter. She spent a couple of hours 
or so praying for the repose of poor Joe’s soul—an act, she 
felt assured, would not be attended with fruitless results. 
A twang of pain convinced her of her lengthy kneel, and 
endeavouring, for a time, to lend to her aching knees the 
position they craved, slowly rose as Father O’Malley made 
to her the usual pretended act of politeness. A lowly bow 
Mrs, Delaney returned him, and, with head slightly bent, 
was about to sweep past him when he thus accosted her: 
“Well, my good woman, I hope you are altogether con- 
soled by this time for the loss of your husband, who, I assure 
you, will be freed from purgatory’s thorny grip when the 
remainder of that five pounds is paid you promised to give 
me for his safe exit from its rooms of cleansing,” said the 
priest, with a rather angry twinkle in his small, dark eyes. 
Piqued a little, she gazed reverently in his face. 
“Will, Fadther, till mae how much iv it hiv Oi gat ta pay. 
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Oi thaught Deloina had squared wid ye lang since.” 

“Delina, be hanged! My curse on her! Lord Gifford’s 
tool of temptation, you mean? No, my woman; not a bit 
of it, not a bit of it, I say. And listen to what I’ve further 
to add: If you don’t pay me the remaining twenty-five 
shillings, and at once, mark you”—stamping his great flat 
foot on the horizontal slab on which he stood—‘I’ll send 
your husband (who has, by this time, almost bidden adieu 
to its pavements of compulsion) hurling again into its very 
depths, with my curse, and never shall I allow him further 
out of it again than four inches, while the rest of his body 
will be pricked with penalties for ever and ever!” 

A low, deep cry broke forth from the terribly distracted 
widow, who promised faithfully, sobbing loudly at intervals, 
to send him the money next day. 

With another humble bending of the silvery head, she 
was about to make for the old iron gate, browned with wind 
and weather, feeling acutely the acidity of the remarks that 
dropped from what should have been the holy lips of her 
spiritual adviser. 

“Stop!” cried the priest, paved with passion, one could 
easily observe by the swollen veins in his stout, red neck. 
“Stop, I say, until I caution you about that blooming daughter 
of yours, who, I hear, is being fooled with the lord of this 
sacred soil on which you now stand. What the devil!”— 
catching Mrs. Delaney by the arm, not dropping his hold 
until she experienced a severe shaking—‘I say, what the 
devil do you mean by allowing your girl to associate even 
with that calf of dignity—that black-mouthed, polished 
puppy, with his bloody airs, who not only wants to bruise 
the bloom of purity, but send the tarnished body of one of 
my flock into a grave of disgrace, leaving the soul to smoulder 
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in the depths of hell until, perchance, it awaits his coming. 
I can quite understand why I’ve not been paid for my prayers 
yet, since your girl has been gadding about of late—I hear 
from one of my reliable parishioners—with a Protestant 
puppy, for I could call him nothing else. He, I suppose, 
and rightly, too, has forbidden her to give me your offering, 
filling, it may be, her silly mind that her father is all right. 
But,” added the priest, while the foam blew from his lips 
unto the ancient covering of his trembling listener, “by the 
holy Virgin Mary, and by the sacred souls of all the saints in 
heaven, including St. Patrick’s, if you continue to allow 
your daughter to keep company with that Masonic dog, who 
does nothing, so far as I know or learn, but blackguard about 
and across the country, with his damnable emblems dangling 
at his watch-chain and resting on the bony fingers of his 
stained hands, as dupes of his sworn chastity, I'll excom- 
municate both of you, while my curse, and those of the 
good bishop and Pope, shall char your souls in the blackest, 
hottest quarters in hell! Go then, I say; go home this 
moment, and warn your “Deloina,” as you call her, of my 
words ; and I'll call myself at Erin Cottage some of these 
days, and mark you what the result will be.” 

Mrs. Delaney again bowed lowly, and with “Oi will, 
riverint fadther, Oi’ll do aal ye say,” commenced her 
journey homewards, to find it vacated. 

Too self-possessed to scream or betray any outward symp- 
toms of pain, she was, nevertheless, much alarmed. The 
shaggy dog, that so frequently frolicked in days now buried, 
lay in the window-sill blinking at the sun’s dull eye, and 
moving forward to offer him a feeble stroke of her nervous 
hand, he sent a deep, low moan, that echoed in the distance. 

Against the window’s cleanly pane clambered the creep- 
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ing ivy, whose multiplying foliage chased from her mind for 
a moment the trials of the shaded future, and offered in their 
stead kind thoughts of poor Joe, who planted the first sprig 
many years ago, and to whose memory she clung as fondly 
as it had done to the darkened sides of darker sorrow. 

, Casting her friend, the old-fashioned bonnet, into its 
thinly-clad bed, and hanging her cloak, browned with years 
of care, against the bed’s head, so deftly draped with old- 
fashioned blue-and-white checked linen, she sat down, more 
disturbed at the words of Father O’Malley than the absence 
of her daughter, feeling strongly persuaded she would soon 
return. 

She commenced to finish the work she so nimbly handled, 
and thrust aside at Lord Gifford’s entrance, not forgetting 
to pause occasionally, casting a longing look down the 
crooked lane. 

The hush of evening rested like a prayer on her pale-red 
lips of tightened silence. The moments spent within the 
cabin, as they marched into night’s black bed, had the effect 
of parting those earnest emblems of potent prayer and loudly 
proclaiming their release from such close quarters. 

At last, wearied out with all sorts of imaginations, the 
grief-stricken mother frantically set out in pursuit of her 
daughter, leaving “Teddy” as housekeeper in her absence. 

Forgetful, almost, of her mission, her heart felt so at the 
priest’s angry words, she could hardly fail to convince the 
casual stragglers she chanced to pass that something must 
surely be disturbing her peace of mind, since she ventured 
outside the lane, that so curvedly led from its room of rest, 
in such a half-clad condition. Her hair, once claiming a 
colour of world-wide warmth, intersected now with tufts 
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clad shoulders, standing out in plaits like streaky icicles one 
may chance to see on a winter morn hang from their body 
of straw, pending immediate dissolution when smitten with 
the heat of Almighty hand. She wore an old crimson skirt, 
only decently long, and, at a time, might have been termed 
a warmer patch upon that quadruped’s back that treats us 
often to its savoury carcase. Her feet, hurriedly thrust into 
sandals that claimed make years before, soon were enveloped 
in slight dew, that hourly clustered thicker and thicker along 
the edges of running streams, close beside which she heed- 
lessly passed. 

Her colour was unusually bleached as she sprang lightly, 
for her years, over the thorny fence that stood directly 
opposite the avenue her daughter hoped soon to claim. 

Pausing to allow the palpitating pain, originating from 
her encounter with the priest, to die a natural death, she 
stood, in the grey solemnity of the moon, a picture of 
pricking pain. 

Not far distant she observed a growling, rough-looking 
dog, with face of fiercest fury, digging up the earth with 
his paws of powerful strength, afterwards to feel convinced 
he found the object of his howling search an absentee to his 
canine craft. A man stood solemnly at the gate, as if per- 
forming some sacred duty. 

Mrs. Delaney, determined on her mission, bowed before 
him. 

“Pardon mae, sir, but Oi want ta know iv ye tuk notice, 
iv late, dthat yer master—Lard Gifford, Oi mane—was 
about, or iv ye tuk notice iv a young woman wid him?” 

Wiping his mouth with a bright red handkerchief, he 
assured her he hadn’t seen Lord Gifford since mid-day. 

Thanking him in tones somewhat indistinct, Mrs. Delaney 
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turned gravely away. With much mental irritation did the 
grief-stricken mother slowly wend her way back to Erin 
Cottage, stopping every minute at the least sound, eagerly 
straining her sense of hearing to catch the faintest breath 
that might lead her to credit her search was not in vain. 
But nothing yet heard or seen offered her solace. 

With dread in her wide-strained eyes, and deathly pallor 
on her trembling lips, she staggered on until she reached 
again the rocky heights that lay so still, before “Teddy’s” 
bewailing howl, indicating plainly—alas! too vividly—her 
daughter’s continued absence from home. Pausing upon 
the rock’s indented verge, and staring blankly down the 
lane, the ball of despair keenly pierced the widowed heart, 
resulting in a low, rending cry. 

Entering her home of darkest dread, she threw herself 
in throe on its bed, and prayed in tones of deepest fervency 
that her daughter might return to her in safety. Tossing 
wildly on its scanty surface until midnight, the terrored 
tears, shed so numerously, added little to her absence from 
danger. The damp-touched hair grew more compliant and 
dewy as it yielded to Nature’s law. The feet grew colder, 
and more stiff and clammy ; the hands, stiff, too, with cold, 
were clasped in prayer; the face, bleached and wet, became 
somewhat distorted, as the clock struck one, followed by 
two other sounds that fell like loads of lead on the heartsore 
of melting woe, and ere the old eight-day instructor of 
Time’s measured hum proclaimed its third stage of hourly 
advance, Mrs. Delaney lay a mute to its ringing sound. 

The conquering hand of Death clutched firmly her frail 
form, and held, with wetted grasp, its chilly glory. It was 
only when “Teddy’s” deadly, hollow howl continued un- 
ceasingly for two days that dread laid hold on her few neigh- 
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bours, and convinced them that poor Joe Delaney’s widow 
had passed through the gate of Death. 

An inquest was accordingly held next day, and the re- 
motest shadow of suspicion chased from the minds of the 
jury by absence of brutal force or foul revenge. 

No clue as to her daughter’s whereabouts presenting itself, 
they willingly extended the required charity, afterwards 
following to the cradle of clay her remains, which they 
deposited closely beside her late lamented husband’s, whose 
fond memory reigned within her, until helplessly borne to 
partake, also, and share in his everlasting joy. 

Father O’Malley, one could see, offered up prayer in a 
very buttermilk fashion. It wasn’t vehement, hope-giving ; 
nor was it sweetened with one word of comfort that might 
urge the few sorrowing neighbours, who stood with heads 
uncovered, to lead a more godly life. Priest that he was, 
he was too deeply engaged in solemn thought about the 
balance still and for ever unpaid him for the relief of Joe 
Delaney’s soul, to give his mind over to long and fervent 
prayer. “Nota bit of it,” he’d mutter, in an undertone, as 
he walked invariably over the carcases of his fellow-creatures 
and white, flat slabs that spotted parts of the verdant plot, 
to superficially use his last rites over his debtor. 

That these two poor honest peasants (as they were often 
called by those who stood around their clay-built cradle) 
had passed beyond the Vale was absolutely evident. Their 
bodies, to be sure, were hidden for ever from the eyes of 
all who knew them. Their souls, too (with every respect 
to him who stood clad in the fine black garb so often nowa- 
days worn by men of every Gospel standing, who care no 
more for the souls of their respective flocks, provided they 
are allowed to sail in the streams of lying, drinking, im- 
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morality, deception, and every other damning vice indulged 
in by a Thessaly tramp, than they do for those souls yet to 
be bestowed upon the beasts of the field), were beyond the 
power of man, were handed over and claimed by Him who 
justice, unbought, would mete to each with an impartial 


Thus ended the melancholy observance, the sad spectators 
quietly dispersing to their separate homes, adding, as they 
marched along, that had her daughter only been there to 
offer the last hand of succour to her emaciated corpse, her 
very soul would, doubtless, have rejoiced at the filial deed. 

That night nothing dwelt in Erin Cottage save quietness, 
Tim O’ Leary, a trusty old fisherman friend of Mrs. Delaney, 
taking “Teddy” with him to his own home, as well as the 
money he found on the table Delina had left behind her. 
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Madam-de-Maine’s arrival at Clapham Hall 


HEN the light of the day following their arrival at 
W cirham Hall penetrated presumptuously through 
every chink it observed, Lord Gifford was seen to stand in 
deep thought at the window in that wing of the fine old 
Hall right opposite the one occupied by Delina. He rose 
unusually early this morning, and could hear the distant 
noise of busy London so soon as dawn peeped from above 
the misty blankets; the sound approached nearer and nearer 
as the fleecy and saturated cloak of unhealthy wear was 
gradually lifted from the housetops. 

He dressed himself fully in London’s proud fashion, 
basking his slender extremities in velvet slippers, with heels 
of stiff crimson morocco. His nerves were a little un- 
steady this morning; these he soon stayed with a stimulating 
dram of good old Cognac. Then, standing with his hands 
buried deep in his silken pockets, he was eager to see the 
huge Venetian blind of his loved one’s window wink across 
at him with observant twitches, and announce the uprising 
of Delina from her couch of rest. 

It was not before breakfast was sumptuously served that 
he saw the dainty face appear at the window. In a few 
more strokes of passing time he had placed on her cheek a 
kiss of gladness, 

“Delina, did you rest well last night?” spake he, tenderly, 
fastening a kindly gaze on her tired face that caused her to 
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—forgetting to end his sentence—and scribbled therein, 
“Wanted—A governess-companion for a young lady. 
Address ‘L.G., Clapham Hall, London, London Daily.’ ” 
Then, moving into his library, he wrote it more legibly in 
proper form, and had it posted immediately. 

Numerous applications were at once forthcoming. One 
of these, he shrewdly observed, bore the Dublin post-mark. 
Tearing it open, he found a healthy applicant in the person 
of one Madam-de-Maine, whose career was so pitifully 
depicted in conjunction with endless acquirements that, 
conscientiously, he decided, with pitiable charity, to give 
her the post she so strenuously craved. 

He had now done what he thought stole from duty and 
honour their chief feature, and groaned for the wrath of 
God to brand him with blazing scourges should he fail to 
carry out his contract with sterling integrity. He accord- 
ingly informed Delina of his intention and appointment of 
the lady he met during his short stay in Dublin, and whose 
arrival he daily expected. 

Horror clasped Delina to its claw-like bosom, trembling 
at the very shadow of thought that bore her to the verge of 
remembrance. Groping for a shade of doubt as to the 
dark-eyed madam being one and the same person she already 
had feared to even think of, she, with a trembling nervous- 
ness in her voice, asked Lord Gifford: “But, Lord Gifford, 
how do you know it is yon woman we met in the hotel in 
Dublin?” 

“How do I know? Bah! the name corresponds precisely 
with this card,"—pulling a tiny one, heavily scented, from 
out his breast pocket, on which were neatly and tastefully 
written the words, “Madam de Maine, Dublin, Ireland.” 
Lifting her application, that lay on the table for Delina’s 
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perusal, he said: “See how both these writings correspond. 
There can’t be any mistake.” 

Delina, whose eyes could scarcely now deceive her, 
staggered to a chair and, still dwelling under the cloud of 
hopeful doubt, she repeated: “But it might not be the same; 
several people are called by the same name, you know.” 

“That is so,” rejoined his lordship, still gazing on the 
sorrowful face, now pale beyond comparison. Probed at 
the bands of dread that hung in heavy rings around the down- 
cast eyes of Delina, Lord Gifford, moving over beside her, 
took both her hands in his (they were hot and nervous), 
imprinting a kiss on each. “Why, Delina, you seem 
annoyed—and at what, pray?” 

“I am annoyed at your bringing that woman—whom | 
dread—here to teach me. Somehow I fear her, Lord 
Gifford,” she spake tenderly. 

“Nonsense, child! I will see that she treats you with 
every kindness. I merely want her to instruct you in some 
things you have not had an opportunity of learning.” 

During the remainder of the day Lord Gifford avoided 
any further conversation about her future governess. 

Lying in stupor of dread one night, as instinct warned 
her of the approaching arrival of Madam-de-Maine, she was 
almost driven to end her existence with a piece of steel 
rather than face that woman once more. Daylight at last 
brought with it moistened welcome. A sharp, shrill ring 
was heard below; a convulsive jump, and Delina was stand- 
ing at the window, peeping at the great, broad steps that 
led to the outer door. Nothing was visible save these, 
laden with heavy raindrops ; then a sudden bang, and Madam- 
de-Maine was announced. 

“A hellish bang, by dad!” said Lord Gifford, as he rose 
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to make inquiry as to its cause. “Early on the move, quite 
early—aye,” he growled as he felt convinced his sheets were 
no more to be heated that day. 

Breakfast was announced a goodly time before Delina put 
in an appearance. She looked delicate and lovely in a 
morning gown of pale blue, delicately embroidered, as she 
entered the breakfast-room where Lord Gifford and Madam- 
de-Maine were already seated. 

A haughty bow was returned the Frenchwoman of no less 
dignity than her own. Casting a look of smiling chagrin 
at Lord Gifford, she addressed him in beautifully got-up 
English, “And so this is my pupil, Lord Gifford.” 

“Quite so,” said he, “as well as companion,” kindling to 
the roots of his hair at her manner in addressing him so 
sarcastically, 

Explaining briefly to Madam-de-Maine the circumstances 
under which she was most required, Lord Gitford left by 
the mid-day train for Columba Castle, whither he had been 
hastily summoned. He had not been absent very long ere 
Madam-de-Maine showed symptoms of a tyrant. She felt 
if her cards were properly mastered she one day might claim 
the greatness now awaiting her, she was ordered to instruct. 

Duties were to begin four days after she arrived, this 
interval being spent mostly on London streets, with the 
exception of a few calls made by Madam-de-Maine. 

These outings were in accordance with Lord Gifford’s 
orders before he left. “Don’t fag Delina too much with 
outlandish lessons,” he said to Madam-de-Maine before 
taking his departure, “and above all things take her into the 
city for a stroll.” 

Ten o'clock was the hour on the day appointed for instruc- 
tion to commence, and informing Delina of this she accord- 
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ingly rose early on that never-to-be-forgotten morning she 
simply dreaded. With terror featured on every outline of 
her young face, she descended to the study punctually at the 
hour mentioned. 

Madam-de-Maine had already been there. Viewing her 
pupil from head to foot she coldly remarked, “Can’t you 
put on another gown.” 

“This is the only one I’ve got I care to wear,” spake 
Delina, somewhat lowly. 

It was a rough serge she wore that morning, cut and made 
by her mother, and although not fashioned after French 
system, it nevertheless was passibly pleasing. 

Lord Gifford, before leaving, instructed Madam-de- 
Maine to have Delina’s wardrobe complete with every 
article of wear from the dainty hose to the most rich and 
delicate textures indispensable for the wife of a nobleman. 

In Madam-de-Maine’s face dwelt a little fury as she said, 
“Disgraceful altogether to think I am to tolerate your rough 
unfinished gown, so monstrously rustic in its style; how- 
ever, I suppose it must do until I make some purchases.” 

A piece of paper might have been lit at the blazing cheek 
of the insulted, as she sat brewing over the remark of her 
governess, and praying for speedy removal from such a 
mighty taunting dame. 

“There!” said Madam-de-Maine, casting a book from her 
she held in her hand, “no lessons to-day either. I suppose 
I must fulfil Lord Gifford’s orders by going to London and 
making some purchases for you.” 

“I do not want anything,” said Delina, her cheeks still 
retaining a fair share of colouring. 

“It happens not to be as you wish,” said Madam-de-Maine, 
colouring slightly. “Go and make yourself ready to come 
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with me at two o’clock precisely.” So saying, she swept 
out of the room. 

At the exact hour both of them were on their way to 
the British metropolis. Walking along some of London’s 
thronged streets in an obstructively slow manner, the 
swarthy Madam took the lead, while Delina walked a little 
behindher. Oftentimes she would turn round and jealously 
fling a look of fire, sistered with a silent curse, at those who 
admiringly gazed on the handsome peasant face, shy beyond 
detail at the attention she created. 

Halting before a fine large window, luxuriously fitted up 
with all the drapery of the day, Madam-de-Maine ordered 
Delina to follow her into the shop. An exceptional order 
was given, supposed to satisfy the unknown wants of Lord 
Gifford’s affianced. With numerous bows and hand-shakes, 
Madam-de-Maine left, waving on Delina to follow her, as 
usual, on a few more purchasing expeditions. 

As she walked along, Delina often observed her stop and 
gaze at her mighty self through means of window mirrors, 
then laugh with a silent chuckle as she viewed the peasant’s 
lowly garb. Pleased with the afternoon’s outing, she 
hailed a cab, arriving in good time at Clapham Hall. 

Upset with the multitudes of nations, the clatter of un- 
known tongues, the glaring glow of dazzling wealth, the 
wild comparison of her lowly self with high-bred on-lookers, 
the winking eye of a London wag, the mocking kiss of a 
taunting youth, as he fain would have made her a prey for 
his leisure habits, and the jeering laugh that bespake a 
heartless heart, Delina, vexed with self, vexed with others, 
walked straight to her bedroom, and cried herself asleep. 
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Lady Gifford’s Death-blow 


ORD GiFFORD having previously arranged to go to 
phe on the evening mentioned, Lady Gifford and 
her niece, believing their words would have the desired 
effect on his Lordship, moved about Columba Castle in a 
triumphant mood. They spent a couple of evenings or so 
devising means to rid Erin Cottage of its inhabitants. At 
last they decided to visit Mrs. Delaney, and handsomely 
reward her to remove into a place of seclusion entirely out- 
side the estate, accompanied by her daughter, whom Lady 
Gifford intended immediately dismissing, with partial re- 
muneration, from the village school. The day set apart for 
their visit to Erin Cottage arrived, and proved most un- 
favourable, the sun refusing to even peep from behind a 
leaden sky; while large raindrops dashed in countless num- 
bers against the window-panes of Columba Castle. The 
songbirds ceased to send forth their ringing notes of sweet- 
ness as a thankoffering for the warm sunshine now denied 
them; Nature was lavishing on them her wet reward so. 
The trees refused to offer coolness or shelter to the shade or 
refuge seekers, threatening to lash on them their drowning 
anger; all Nature seemed drenched beyond redemption 
while she shed for hours unceasingly her million tears. 

“What a beastly day! Auntie, I fear we can’t go this 
evening either,” said Lady Mattie, with an indifferent shrug 
of her sharp shoulders. 
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“It can’t always rain like this,” returned Lady Gifford, 
sighing deeply. 

Lady Mattie, whose hopes had ever been dashed to atoms _ 
regarding the capture of her cousin, becoming fumed with 
the smoke of revenge, always to be found reeking in the 
inward cavities of rejection, gazed with eyes of fire at her 
aunt as she thus addressed her: “Oh, auntie, how sold your 
son will be when he comes home to find his little fish-love 
gone! | already glory over the expected disappointment.” 

Drawing her fine, black, kid gloves over her veiny hands, 
Lady Gifford said: “Yes, dear, he will.” 

“But, on second thought,” Lady Mattie said, a little 
nervously, “maybe the old wife will refuse to go—if so, 
what then?” 

“She will be the first on my estate who ever dared to dis- 
obey my injunction if she refuse,” returned Lady Gifford, 
with a little toss of her finely-shaped head. “Refuse me!” 
she calmly spake. “No, she cannot—she must not,” and, 
moving towards the window, observed the carriage in 
waiting. “Come, come, ‘Mat,’ it is time to go. Joss 
awaits our coming, and the rain is almost over.” 

They both descended together and entered the carriage, 
Lady Gifford showing symptoms of excitement at the nature 
of her mission. Shortly afterwards Lady Gifford was seen 
tap gently at the old and worn door of Erin Cottage. There 
issued no sound from within. Lady Mattie took the liberty 
of peeping through the little transparent square intended 
for a window, but failed to see Mrs. Delaney. 

“She can’t be about,” said she pertly, with an air of dis- 
appointment. 

Lifting the huge latch, Lady Gifford succeeded in gaining 


entrance. A foul, unpleasant odour pervaded its precincts, 
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widely different from that offered her when first she visited 
the homely hut to offer Delina the post of seamstress at 
Columba Castle. 

“What can have happened?” asked Lady Gifford, in rather 
a distressed tone. 

Her words had scarcely fallen on the damp surroundings 
until she was joined by one of the neighbouring fishermen, 
who, seeing them enter, hastened to impart the dreadful 
news of Mrs. Delaney’s demise, and her daughter’s 
rumoured flight. 

“When did she die?” asked her ladyship. 

“Will, mae good ladie, Oi cudn’t say, as a few iv dthe 
neighbours an’ maeself found hur did in dthat bid on last 
Frida’ ,” honestly answered the rough-looking fisherman. 

“When was she buried?” inquired Lady Gifford, in a rather 
choking tone. 

“Jost dthe nixt day, mae ladie.” 

“Where is her daughter Delina, then?” 

“Indade, mae ladie, none iv os can till dthat, fur she went 
away on Tuesda’ week last, lavin’ hur poor modther here 
ta doi iv a broken he-eart,” said he, in rather melancholy 
strains. 

“Crucified Saviour!” broke from Lady Gifford’s lips, and 
leaving the old fisherman with these words ringing in 
his ears, she, aided by Lady Mattie, proceeded slowly to 
her carriage, awaiting her at the lane’s crooked foot. She 
then drove direct to the village school, only to get his 
words authenticated by Mr. John Nougher, schoolmaster. 
Sweeping from the children’s busy midst, she endeavoured 
to blindfold Lady Mattie (who felt miserable and dejected 
at the gulf of disappointment in which she had jumped her- 
self, instead of witnessing the surmised immersion of Lord 
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Gifford) by appearing superficially content, after the bomb 
of endorsement had exploded from the teacher’s lips, at 
what she both saw and heard. 

lady Gifford sustained her mocking demeanour nobly 
enough until within Columba Castle’s great hall, where she 
broke forth into hysterical sobs, painful beyond expression 
to a bystander. These were followed by temporary tones 
of wailing, almost inhuman. 

Lady Mattie, whose silence was manifest throughout, had 
her removed to her room, where soon she was attended by 
the family doctor—Doctor Charles Beatty Kenny, whose 
services, he sorrowfully found, were indispensable night 
and day. 

Exhausted at last of his heavy charge, he procured 
assistance, only to verify his grave doubts. All their efforts 
proving fruitless to restore her ladyship’s reason, they 
reluctantly were compelled to have her placed under proper 
restraint. 

Blenheim Asylum, a considerable distance outside London, 
was the retreat wisely chosen for her safety. Lady Mattie 
Maynard, whose sorrow was unbounded, accompanied her 
thither, escorted by Dr. Kenny. The several doctors in 
attendance, after minute examination, pronounced her case 
altogether hopeless, which added immensely to her niece’s 
agonised condition. 

Leaving her in careful hands, and making all arrangements 
necessary, Lady Mattie, taking an affectionate and final 
farewell of her beloved aunt, on whose face she never more 
should look, left for Columba Castle, in company with the 
doctor. 

As they proceeded on their journey, Lady Mattie’s 
sorrow subsided greatly whilst seated opposite the doctor. 
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Whatever her thoughts may have been, his were entirely 
different. 

Dr. Kenny was what one would term a confirmed 
bachelor. He had experienced some five and a half decades 
of sunshine and storm, and had, through his great professional 
experience, resisted many a trap for his capture. He wasa 
man of medium stature, well-built, and possessed of more 
than an ordinary amount of beauty. His features were well 
and nobly designed; his face always beaming with intelli- 
gence; and although his silken, wavy hair had at one time 
been golden in hue, still he suited its unavoidable snowy 
tint to perfection. His gait was very marked, as he walked 
along, at times lightly for his years. He possessed a fine 
house—Crofton Lodge—and had amassed a considerable 
amount of wealth, not so much from the resources of his 
profession as from speculations; these he aided widely, and 
was as widely successful. 

All these traits and truths ran through Lady Mattie’s brain. 
Her aunt’s great affliction she keenly felt. The loss of her 
cousin’s affection marked its heavy lines of disappointment 
visibly on her brow. The thought of living the life of an 
“old maid,” too, crowned her misery, as she viewed its pos- 
sibility with eyes of dread. The only plan now left open 
for her, she fancied earnestly, was—to make a “do” for the 
doctor’s affection. This she pitifully did by breaking forth 
into volumes of tears. Sobbing aloud, Dr. Kenny, in his 
usual pathetic way, made a few sympathetic remarks, that 
had the effect of considerably lessening her flow of tears. 
She gave a triumphant shiver at the low, sweet sound of his 
voice, turned round dazed at the course of her thoughts, and 
gazed in the doctor’s kindly face. 

The hour had now come, she believed, that should pave 
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her future with pride or shame. Forgetful of the mock 
modesty of her sex, she gasped, in tones of rending pathos: 

“Doctor Kenny, I have known you now for years. I have 
watched your movements, since I first came to know you, 
with pride, and believe me, if there is a man on earth | 
adore it is you.” 

The doctor, greatly startled at the flattering remarks of 
Lady Mattie, cast at her a long, grave look, and said: “Poor 
Lady Mattie, how | feel for your hysterical remark! | 
assure you, I am deeply moved by the earnestness of your 
expression.” And, opening his handbag, produced from it 
a silver-topped bottle of head salts, with the words: “Better 
apply this, as there is virtue in it, I believe.” 

“Oh, thank youso much! You are a dear, good doctor,” 
returned Lady Mattie, applying at once the bottle to her 
nose. Soon she calmed under its magic sniff. 

The journey was continued without any further approaches 
on the part of Lady Mattie, and, my readers may rest assured, 
the doctor’s reticence became more and more marked. 

Columba Castle was reached next day. A slight clasp of 
the doctor’s hand was the only practical token of separation. 
A formal bow, and he was off home, meditating, as he 
walked along, at the words of Lady Mattie. “She must be 
on the last stage of hope,” he was heard mutter to himself, 
“when she braved herself to commit such an act of in- 
effeminate flattery. Adore me, be hanged! she needn’t, 
though she revel in title and tithe. No woman ever formed 
shall share her fretful years with me; that I’ve my mind 
made up to.” 

He now stood at his own door. Gaining admittance, he 
threw himself into the arms of a huge chair, and exclaimed, 


“Thank God for the comforts of a bachelor home!” And for 
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the present he will be left to enjoy it in whatever way 
pleaseth himself. 

With a feeling of creeping horror, that language could 
inadequately express, Lady Mattie Maynard, as she stood in 
the fine old hall of Columba Castle once more, beheld the 
painted portrait of her aunt peep from its gilded oval. She 
found in its face a wonderful, fascinating charm she never 
before observed. Quietly comparing the cool, collected, 
youthful expression, secured years before, with the aged 
face of torture, daubed with blood-drops of purplish dye, she 
so recently viewed in its natural state, without either the 
touch of the artist’s brush or the ruse of the painter’s pen, 
she was hard to convince herself of the effect the sweeping 
change bestowed by the hand of the great Artist Divine. 
Nothing could stir with greater depth the inner workings of 
her soul like the glaring glance of that picture of help looking 
at her in sublime greatness and voiceless pity. Gazing still 
at it till her eyes felt weary and muffled in tears, she knelt 
before it in humble submission, and murmured, in a voice 
of sad prayer, “God grant me courage to bear with my great 
calamity.” The pitiful strain of her words died among the 
ceiling’s engraved centres, and all was once more still. 

Feebly ascending to her room, the bending of the trees 
outside the window threw a shaking shadow over its floor 
of richness, as well as over her thoughts. The blood-dyed 
sun, drooping into blindness, bespake night was nigh. 

Toilworn and ghastly Lady Mattie looked as she was 
interrupted by her maid’s sudden entrance to inquire after 
her wants. The cry she uttered, the tremulous, pathetic 
voice, and the look of wildness that sprung from her eyes, 
sparkling with crystal drops of sorrow, helped to expose the 
coming trial that was imminent. Denying herself food or 
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words of sympathy, she restlessly sought what was refused 
her, and lay on her downy bed, tossing wildly in despair, 
until morning’s sun sent a bright golden ray over her 
swollen face. 

Two days after, she quit Columba Castle and resolved to 
enter the holy cloisters of a convent, where, she believed, 
she’d be dead to the built hopes of wealthy worth, the 
crooked steps to worldly distinction, and the designing 
creaks in the muddy stream of love, 
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Delina and Madam-de-Maine are unfriendly 


HE breakfast bell was loudly rung next morning before 

Delina awoke. She slept and dreamt all night, her 
mother mixing freely in her dreams, She arose determined 
to write to her, about whom she was beginning to feel 
curious. She finished her simple toilette in rustic fashion, 
strolled up and down her bedroom floor, in deep thought 
of her mother. 

‘I am no better than the beast in the field to treat my 
mother so, who suffered and cared for me until I robbed her 
unjustly of that right. I shall go this moment and write her 
a letter,” she murmured. 

Down to the study she went, forgetful that the breakfast 
bell had rung twice; got pen, ink, and paper, all of which 
lay on its table. Eyeing the gay collection of literature that 
studded its high, square walls, the outcome of many a 
talented author, she left these lettered works of many 
lettered authors to themselves, waving them adieu with 
a slight waft of her hand. Little within their vellum 
boundaries was to be unfolded that day. 

She hurriedly clambered up several flights of stairs, which 
took her far away from the outcome of wit that studded in 
piles this room of lore, until, with lagging pace and casual, 
quickened, backward glances, she arrived at the topmost 
landing, from which it refused her higher ascent. A sense 
of relief swept across her mind as she moved into a secluded 
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ness presented to her, could not fail at the same time to 
picture the darkened side she experienced to a much greater 
degree. 

She threw herself into a huge chair, that supported her 
with its fine fat arms, then looking round the pretty pale- 
green walls, interspersed with sprigs of infant cornflower, 
she found the only companion offering her his society was 
Lord Byron. She thought she recognised in his effeminate 
features a great similitude to those of Lord Gifford, and, 
with the haunt of this fancy, the silence of her visit was more 
subdued. At one time this picture of lifeless life seemed to 
laugh with a horrid companionship. The divided lips be- 
spake in silence the sneering taunts of high-born choice. 
At another time they appeared to echo disdaining damns on 
the quiet intruder. Turning her back on the maimed lord, 
she sat pondering whether or not her life was worth living. 

“Here am I,” said she, “gazing through this window that 
reveals to me, in smoky majesty, the domestic duties of 
thousands of London menials. Ah, God, might I not be 
happier in their position, too? Here Iaminacomparatively 
lonely spot of a gay metropolis, moping over the past, 
stealing from the present, and gloomily contemplating on 
the future. What a miserable wretch I am! And, in all 
probability, my misery has only commenced. | shall be 
doomed to build myself up on ways and in manners altogether 
foreign to my upbringing—a difficult task to encounter, 
and rendered more difficult still by that inhuman-looking 
instructress, who, if I judge aright, would sooner tear my 
support to atoms than allow its steady arms to bear me up 
against her wished-for wish.” 

A hasty stream of utterances was stayed by the sound of 
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something falling. She sprang excitedly to her feet, lest 
her words may have been overheard, and found the fallen 
object nothing save her pen. Reminded again of her duty, 
she seemed to scold at everything pointing to her ingratitude. 
With the wish firmly fathering the thought, she proceeded 
to pen the result on a snowy sheet. Drawing a little table, 
that quietly stood in a corner of the room, close beside her, 
she began to write a few lines of longing, craving apology 
to her mother. As she tried to steady the black designer 
she held within her thin, white fingers, she felt it was almost 
inclined to wrest itself from her shaky hold; but, even so, 
she at last accomplished her task with wonderful satisfaction, 
and might have more plainly depicted her present state of 
mind save for the ruling look given her by her painted com- 
panion, who viewed her with reflected majesty, and whose 
look over-ruled her thoughts and claimed the regretful 
phrases she hid in the hollow of her hand. 

Folding the note carefully, and depositing it within a 
little beaded satchel she kept hanging by her side, she issued 
a deep breath of relief as she vacated her chair, and with a 
lighter heart than she possessed since leaving Erin Cottage, 
descended to the breakfast-room, where Madam-de-Maine 
eagerly awaited her. 

This room was both cheerful and artistically arranged, 
and would have strengthened her composure more and more 
by its beautiful outlook on the architects’ multiplied skill, 
save for the devilish, practical, mischievous glance given 
her by her who now was termed her governess. 

Without the least design lodging in the lairs of her inner 
nature, she asked liberty from Madame-de-Maine to go and 
post a note to her mother. She, as yet, was ignorant of the 
rules laid down at Clapham Hall. She still clung tenderly 
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way, 

“Humph!” said the hard-faced wife of divorced distinc- 
tion, “you would look smart going along a fashionable street 
in such apparel to post a note! Besides, you were left in 
my charge during Lord Gifford’s absence, and surely, if he 
entrusted me with such a precious treasure, I can be trusted 
with a much less one—namely, your note to your mother!” 
(not forgetting to dwell emphatically on the last pronoun). 

A tremor seized Delina from head to toe, causing her head 
to so droop as to kiss her heaving breast with her dainty 
chin, at the tone of the rigid Madam’s rebuke, and, with- 
out the least resentment, handed her the note. She then 
partook of some slight breakfast, and entered the study. A 
pile of wit, humour, and interminable talent lay on the 
table before her, and marking some historic pages with a 
pencil, Madam-de-Maine reached her the book for careful 
study, and left the room. 

Her student senses were now tried by digging into the 
mysteries of nations, which sent a red-hot glow on her thin, 
pale cheeks. Wandering along these appointed pages, time 
after time she felt she was totally incapable of comprehen- 
sion. It was such a bore to her student senses, this mar- 
vellous history that exposed the bloody horrors of the bed- 
chamber in words of unchecked awe, chasing the fiendish 
fumes of Nature with horsy, hellish vengeance, until sent 
hurling into the gory, gaping mouths of rivalled heathenism, 
to be swallowed with swearing satisfaction and longed-for 
relief; the ways and customs of nations, the laws and manners 
of their rulers, the murderous masteries of immoral vices, 
the rivalship, jealousy, and bigotry of throne-usurpers; the 
queenly intrigue and lordly acquiescence, and the destruc- 
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tive Hames of Royal order that burned to ashes the holy 
bodies of godly appointment and martyred sons and 
daughters of unflinching faith. 

The force of such pages divided her senses, clouding her 
grasping powers so as to make her swim in a stream of fear. 
Her mind was too irritated just now by the disturbed force 
of the barefaced pages that lay exposing their grim surface 
to glean much knowledge from their instructive intent. 
With her fingers buried deeply in the tufts of hair that 
adorned her forehead, her face playing in flame and colour, 
she thus sat in silent wonder until Madam-de-Maine entered. 

This instructress, when made the recipient of her note 
to Mrs. Delaney, no sooner glided from its writer’s presence 
than she tore it open, and read as follows:— 


“CLAPHAM HALL, 
“LONDON, 


“DEAREST MoTHER,—You will almost be crazy at my 
absence. Lord Gifford urged me to come here with him 
to escape the anger of his mother and Lady Mattie Maynard 
at his intention to make me his wife. We left Erin Cottage 
shortly after you went out on Tuesday evening last. 

“Dear mother, this is such a lovely place. I do hope 
Lord Gifford will allow you to come here, too, and live with 
me. He is over there now—I mean at Columba Castle— 
and will, I am sure, call and see you. 

“How I long to see you, mother dear! I lie awake at 
night, often for hours at a time, thinking about you, and 
could not find peace until I wrote to you where I was; this 
is the only quiet hour I’ve got since I came here, Please 
don’t be angry at what I’ve done. I know you will forgive 
me again and again; and rest satisfied, mother dear, that 
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what I’ve done will be for your good as well as mine. 

“There is a woman here called Madam-de-Maine, who is 
to be my governess for some time—until I learn manners— 
and, oh! mother, such a horrid creature! One of those 
beastly French women who has been sent away from her 
man—and goodness knows the poor fellow did right, I’m 
sure, to send her about her business, she is so bold and such 
a bullyrag. I can’t bear her, and dear knows how I’m to 
live under her mighty rule. I was out in her company 
yesterday, and she made me walk behind her all the way to 
the city. She thought I walked too slowly, and sent a 
messenger to tell ‘that little fish-wife to come on a bit 
quicker!’ J blazed with rage and could have torn her to 
pieces. 

“I do not think Lord Gifford one bit kind, telling her 
about poor old father being a fisherman. He must have 
done that when she called me such a name; but no matter 
—poor father, although poor, was a dear, honest man. | 
do hope soon to get rid of looking at her ugly face. 

“I will write soon again, mother dear, and don’t be 
uneasy about me. I hope again you will forgive me for 
leaving you as I did, and with love to “Teddy,’ Fanny Fowler, 
and yourself, 

“I am, dear mother, 
“DELINA.” 


Sending it into the flames after perusal, Madam-de-Maine, 
whose wrath waxed hot, was so overpowered at the contents 
of this note she treacherously perused, that she sank into 
the first chair offering her its quiet rest. The blood of this 
woman boiled to overflowing as she thickly smutted her 
cambric handkerchief with its carmine stain. Wiping the 
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venomous outcome of Nature from her receding forehead, 
raising her fine form and sitting erect for a moment, her 
huge eyes flashing with passion as she viewed the charred 
and flimsy fragments of the origin of such moments of rage 
flickering on the red ashes before her, she drowned all female 
modesty as she sat on the silenced reminder, muttering to 
her mute surroundings: 

“By the high heavens under which I here move and have 
my being, I’ll make you curse with bitterest oaths the hour 
you penned these words, for ever unseen! Devilish fiend! 
False fish-wife! I'll mark you yet with an everlasting 
brand! You Lord Gifford’s wife! Ha, ha!” she groaned. 
“I'll do my best to floor his affection for you, mark you that,” 
—with a vile stamp of her long, thin foot. “I'll try and act 
the trap to his love myself, and when caught in its blessed 
snare, I'll then hurl at you the words you have launched at 
Madam-de-Maine, the distinguished daughter of Count-av- 
Nedo and wife of Monsieur-de-Maine, from whose false love 
she was obliged to part. Am I right?” she paused to ask 
herself. “Scathing wretch, Delina Delaney! Lady Gifford! 
Bah! Never, oh, never, by my honour, I hope and trust”— 
dealing her fist a clench on the table that stood by her side, 
then resuming: “I wonder again and again what evil spirit 
drove you across the path of that fine nobleman—that 
innocent stripling (for I could call him by no other name) 
whose very shadow is steeped in all that warrants aristocracy.” 

These words were hurled at Delina, but they fell not on 
her ears. They were uttered with a force descriptive of 
only a demon’s energy. Exhausted with rage, she leant 
back on her chair almost dead. Her head swam, her brain 
whirled, ending in a low shriek. She lay unconscious until 
aroused by two maids, whom she perceived bathe her heated 
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brow with a sprinkling of water. 

“Where am 1? What has happened?” she gasped, staring 
in a dull, blank manner at them, until they almost shrank 
under the nature of that look. In an instant, the cause of 
her condition came suddenly upon her. Waving on them 
to retire, they left her in silence. 

She rose, after some time, to prepare herself to enter the 
room of her charge. She was clad in a fine, loosely-fitting 
grey garb, the bodice hanging in a loose fashion, after the 
mode of a dressing jacket. Her face was distinguished for 
its keen sense of perception. Her humour just now lent a 
bitter look to her large, dark eyes; the forehead rather 
receding, and the chin sharp and resolute. It would be a 
daring character who would attempt to oppose her iron will, 
and a collected one who could war against the sharp phrases 
of sarcasm she was subject occasionally to launch from her 
thin lips. Her hair was jet black, and had yet to make 
friends with neighbours of another caste. Her teeth were 
beautifully white and regularly grooved, not one of which 
seemed tired of its resting-place, neither one of them that 
showed the remotest sign of generosity toward Nature. 
For further depicting her character, the length of the tale 
must develop. Suffice it to say that, throughout her career, 
some sufferers lived to see their prayers thoroughly 
answered, whose characters lay in the action of her long, 
thin hand. 

Shaking her loose attire proudly before the mirror 
opposite which she stood, casting against its reflected face 
grimaces of living scorn, she at last felt collected enough 
to enter the room of her charge. With a haughty toss of 
her proud head, she swept into her presence with an air 
more in keeping with the mistress of Clapham Hall than 
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the paid official of its owner. 

She found Delina in the position described. She gave a 
little shiver at the sharp, shrill sound of her voice, and, 
with this, hundreds of vague knowledges stirred and trickled 
within her. She couldn’t fathom the meaning of her 
thoughts; still, they were there within her, as Madam-de- 
Maine snatched from before her the book that lay where 
she left it. 

Proceeding to ask some questions bearing on the pages 
she ordered her to study, she found she answered them very 
imperfectly, indeed. Pleased with the apparent inability 
of her charge, she dare not trust herself to opinion, after 
what lay concealed beneath her brow of blazing ire. She 
glowed with pleasure at the weak manifestations of Delina’s 
power, with admiration at her dull, dreamy grasp of all tasks 
set her, and held her breath, tainted with excitement, as the 
days brought to her knowledge the return of Lord Gifford. 
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Lord Gifford’s Return to Clapham Hall 


pre DeLaney sat in the balcony’s iron chair in abject 
silence, offering a look of grudging sadness to the drip- 
ping bust that stood firm on its triumphal pillar of marbled 
monotony, not many perches distant, shaking its superfluous 
tears into tiny streams, bathing the verdure that once 
ventured to rise at its visitation and dry its ghostly cheek. 
There he stood, that inflexible orator of buried generations, 
who made England’s rare old oaks resound with exemplary 
echo at the fine, deep sentences flung in their mothy face 
from its once resolute lips of reason, and defied the dignified 
bow, the patronising look, the false grimace, the winking 
wit, the jeer of jocular injustice, the praises of animate 
opponents, and the galling harangues of a servant of sin. 

She prayed in silence, as she sat on her icy chair, that 
Almighty God would soon free her from the hopeless chill 
that presently stilled her very actions, caught by inhaling the 
cold, piercing breath of Madam-de-Maine. She was tempted 
to think, if the grave would only open its earthy arms and 
draw her into its clayey bosom as it had done the relict of 
that immobile oratorical genius that gazed on her in blinded 
dignity, she would gladly cast herself on its cheerless, inert 
breast, and hug death with a welcome hurrah. 

Her visit to the balcony this morning was due to the pre- 
posterous howling of Madam-de-Maine, who had com- 
menced that day to accompany her commands by a slight 
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shaking of Delina’s arm. The prudent girl, insensible as 
to its meaning, withdrew to a distance, finding solace on 
the balcony. 

With a prayer of wished-for release from the power of 
the tyrannical Madam, she rose, and waving adieu to the 
orator’s smile, resolved to enter once more the study. Her 
brain now was a little more ballasted, and she felt more 
composed than before her visit to the balcony. Whether 
or not the blinded look of happiness that shot from under- 
neath the watery cap of uncomfortableness, or the thought 
of soon seeing her lover, was the means of bestowing on her 
face a smile, the reader can judge. 

Crossing the fine, square hall, studded at intervals with 
massive pedestals, on which rested huge pots of hot-house 
bloom, a servant met her, bearing in her hands a small silver 
tray. On it lay an orange-coloured envelope. Reaching 
it to Delina, she said, “Here’s a telegram, ma’am.” 

Delina, who had never before been accustomed getting a 
telegram, grew slightly excited as she tore it open and read 
as follows:— 


“Delina Delaney. 
“Will be home immediately. 
“GIFFORD,” 


“Thank goodness!” she muttered, and fled to her room to 
prepare herself for his coming. Her mind seemed now a 
bunch of roses casting sweet fragrance throughout the room 
through which she restlessly roamed. The tint of a newly- 
fledged rosebud was on her thought, as well as her cheek; 
the bloom tampered with her mind as well as her lips; its 
weak perfume accompanied her every movement, and ended 
by tainting her breath. 
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She thought just now, while every trouble had fled at 
Lord Gifford’s coming, that it would take a wonderful life 
to come to dull the roses and destroy the sweet fragrance 
they offeredher. But these thoughts were no sooner roofed 
than levelled to the ground, as Lord Gifford touched her 
cheek with his thin, cold lips. 

“I’m so glad to see you, Lord Gifford,” said Delina, as she 
looked startled at his pale face. A sombre gloom was visible 
as it threw its melancholy shade over his strong features. 
Furrows had gathered on his brow and tempted his pale 
cheeks to adopt the same dull traits of trial. Lord Gifford 
then took her hand, held it with excited force, pressed it 
as he had done her cheek, looked at the little, sensitive, 
upturned face that bespake shared sympathy in thought. 
Offering him a chair close beside the fire that burned so 
brightly in her room, and sent forth a satisfactory heat, he 
refused to be seated, commencing to pace the floor with 
clasped hands, as if praying for some Divine dispensation. 
His eyes fixed their gaze on the ceiling. Large teardrops 
fell from them and found shelter on his boot-tops. His lips 
seemed tremulous for ever. The dewdrops of anguished 
nature stood damping his brow until gathered from their 
temporary resting-place by Delina’s soft white hand. This 
act ripped up a way on which speech soon trod. Into the 
pitfall of her kindness and tendetheartedness he fell; then 
he uttered: 

“My brain is certainly troubled at last, Delina. I fear my 
trouble is greater at present than I can comfortably bear.” 

With a shudder that evidently upset his posture very 
much, he remained silent for a time, until the ring of 
reticence was broken by Delina. Looking tenderly on him, 
with a kindly smile sweeping across her face, she said: 
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“Please let me know what troubles you, Lord Gifford?” 

“Everything seems to trouble me, both at Clapham Hall 
and Columba Castle,” he answered, with a somewhat 
stronger voice than before. Opening his handbag with a 
tiny key, selected from a heavy bunch he took from his 
trousers pocket, he raised from its depth some half-dozen 
letters he had received from Madam-de-Maine during his 
stay at Columba Castle, chiefly dwelling on the stupidity, 
&c., &c., of her to whom he now reached them. 

Delina, eager to know what each contained, proceeded to 
read the first one she lifted. The writing was so cramped, she 
could glean nothing from its pages that would throw doubt 
in her mind. Only a word here and there was gathered 
from the illegible, closely-written contents. 

“Can you make any progress, Delina?” said Lord Gifford, 
slightly puzzled at the frown on her face. 

“I cannot, indeed,” she returned, biting her lip faintly. 

“Well, well, no matter now, dear,” he said, reaching for 
them and depositing them in his handbag, not forgetting to 
lock it safely. “I'll read them to you some day myself or 
] may not.” 

With these words she had to remain satisfied, as he related 
the following. His voice faltered slightly as he began: 

“Now, about my Irish home, Delina. [ arrived in Ireland 
the day after I left Clapham Hall, and, walking up the 
avenue of my favourite old home, I was met about its centre 
by ‘Conqueror.’ This, as you know, was my mother’s 
favourite dog. Extending my hand to receive his paw, as 
was my wont, he refused to reach it, and gave such a moan! 
Oh, God! never can I forget the dart that shot through my 
heart at that moment—I say, he gave such a moan, bordering 
on a human wail! I then looked on him with fond pride, 
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and caressed his silken neck, still offering to him the hand 
of friendship to further try and court his usual favour, but 
this was only followed by disobedience and another death- 
like howl. “What the deuce can be the matter with him?’ 
I inwardly inquired. Moving still nearer my home, I was 
struck with its deadened look. All the blinds seemed 
drawn, and no bright light thrown against them—nothing 
of that sort, save a dim flicker in the hall. I paused before 
entering, lest something horrible might probably unfold 
itself to me sooner than | craved. All the sickening, 
feverish thoughts that claimed secrecy within my breast, 
just then stood before me like burning stars on a night of 
howling storm, making the darkness darker still. ‘What 
can be wrong?’ I asked myself again and again, before taking 
the final step that placed me in the position I now occupy. 
Placing my hot hand on my hotter forehead,—already 
plunged in Nature’s bath-tub,—I prayed for speedy release 
from such torture. Just then the door opened, as if in 
answer to my prayer, when I observed the light in the hall 
thickly clouded with a black shade. A wet, swollen face | 
then beheld cast a worried, haggard, anxious look vacantly 
around the dimly-lit hall. The face was that of Molly 
Maxwell, my mother’s favourite maid. With clasped hands 
she slowly approached me where I stood, and exclaimed 
amid broken sobs: 

“ “Bless your lordship! Lady Gifford, my good and kind- 
hearted mistress, is—is—-d—dead!’ 

““Dead!’ I exclaimed. ‘Dead, did you say? My 
mother, Lady Gifford, is dead!’ 

“Thousands of grievous thoughts seized me and shook me 
with hellish electric force, until tottering to the chamber 
of death to view her lifeless body. ‘Ah, black Death!’ 1 
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groaned, ‘forerunner of suffering, father of separation and 
divider of all that is earthly! Can it be you have stolen from 
me my mother, Lady Gifford—my late lamented father’s 
bosom friend, helper, companion, and wife? Is it true, O 
Death,’ I cried in my agony, ‘that you have wrested from 
me my mother, Lady Gifford of Columba Castle, and left me 
here a unit figuring on the great blackboard of the past, the 
shaky surface of the present and fickle field of the future 
to track my life-steps, with gross indifference to her wished- 
for wish? Good God!’ I groaned as I viewed her corpse. 
There she lay, stretched on her bed, silent to my timid 
approach, dead to my actions, still to the bitter wailing, 
the muffled sobs, the prayerful offerings and laudable 
sentences flung within easy distance of her cold, calm ears. 
Blind she lay to the presence of her son, who charged her 
death-gun with the powder of accelerated wrath! Thoughts 
and regrets ran through me alternately, each trying to get 
uppermost. I then bent over the rigid sleeper, pressed my 
lips against hers, now cold and still. No response burst 
from them; no smile at the affectionate act crept across her 
pale, still face; no motherly embrace was extended me, for 
her arms lay folded across her breast. 

“I sat quietly down beside the bed of death, looked again 
at the lifeless one, and observed for the first time a slight 
frown lingering on the noble brow; her features otherwise 
were calm. Conscience told me the frown was mine; ! 
sent it there, and it lingered still. My heart's blood seemed 
to tremble with unfilial impulse, as I called to memory the 
last words I uttered to her, namely: ‘What is the cause of 
all this?’ I answered it, untold and awful, that I was and 
am the cause of it all!” 

Thrusting his fingers, that seemed robbed of their 
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circumstances of her mental illness and her confinement in 
Blenheim Asylum. 

At this stage Lord Gifford sobbed aloud, Delina strongly 
sharing in his grief. 

“Ah, me!” he groaned aloud, “had I only been a little 
longer in doing what I’ve done, she might have been spared 
a premature grave; but, as matters stand, I bow in sub- 
mission.” 

Repentance, which waves on the sinner the full flow of 
his sins, merely swamps him deeper into the pit of de- 
spondency. 

Wiping his eyes and brow, Lord Gifford continued: 
“Three days after my arrival were laid to rest in the family 
vault—a good distance from the Castle—her remains, 
followed to their last resting-place by a sorrowing throng, 
the majority of whom benefited much by her generous and 
timely succour. As J turned the mighty key that locked 
for ever her who was ever dear to me, I felt like a prisoner 
sentenced to be hung. I brought to mind the diseased 
tumour that tgoubled her of late, the curing of which lay 
lurking in the hollow of my heart. This salve she craved, 
that doubtless would have proved a cure, and spared her 
precious and useful life for years to come. I silently refused 
to give it her, and practically told her so, as you know; and 
hope, one day, to get forgiveness for the deed she denounced 
and damned.” 

Exhausted with the stress of self-reproach, Lord Gifford 
again wiped his heated brow, whilst a look of censure was 
drowned in a well of sorrow. 

Continuing, he said, “After squaring matters up at Columba 


Castle, which took me a few days longer, I left for Clapham 
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Hall, and on my way called at Erin Cottage.” 

At the mention of her familiar haven of girlhood, Delina’s 
eyes became clouded with mist of tender dew as she asked: 

“Did you see my mother?” 

“No. I found your old home inhabited, not by your 
mother, but by a man named Mick M‘Crum and his family 
of two little girls. I was told by him of your mother’s 
death, which was contracted on the very eve of our leaving!” 

No more words of his twofold mournful tale were further 
told that day, nor for weeks after, until Delina could hear 
them with safety. 
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Delina’s Flight 


o the sorrowing breast was the faint one clasped, and 

borne to her couch of down, where she lay for weeks. 
At one time she was vacantly alert to all that was going on; 
at another, gliding into oblivion, conveying her senses 
thither, and daring their awakening from morbid indulgence 
to act in shadowed shame. 

As she lay, tossing tremulously and moaning inarticulate 
reproaches, there sat one alive to the feeble utterances, who 
bestowed largely on them the foreign polish of crafty con- 
version, and strewed them into a network of cursed revenge, 
stimulating the brewing concoction built upon the pillar of 
innocence and purity it was hers to design. 

Madam-de-Maine bit her lip, provoking its bloody flow 
with pleasurable exertion, as she daily sat listening to the 
statements made by her raving charge, filling the box of 
gabby nothing with words of unthought thought, to open its 
lid and thereby expose the pile of censure that lay packed 
in its hideous hollow. 

Every evening Lord Gifford sat beside the bed of sickness, 
and each evening found this lid being lifted for the gentle 
hand to dive triumphantly into its jealous midst; still, the 
temptation into which he was so kindly coaxed by the 
daughter of doubtless distinction, the sister of strenuous 
stratagem, and the mother of ingenious ignominy, was 
altogether too smutty, and would deeply soil the banner of 
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honour that dangled in coloured colour over his lifelong 
actions. 

Madam-de-Maine, cursing what gave her life, failed in her 
deep exertions to tinge the resolution of Lord Gifford. She 
had to remain content, bowing to defeat with that grace due 
only to spurned affection, and storing her inward self with 
resolutions time alone could unfold. 

At the end of five weeks Delina sistered consciousness. 
The singing of some fine birds, perched on a tree close beside 
her bedroom window, was the first thing that lulled her 
senses. She raised herself gently as the fine, sweet strains 
shook a tender chord in her breast, hiding her sorrow partly 
beneath her gorgeous bed of rest. 

She turned her eyes, weighty with native sleep, into 
which her senses crept for weeks past, and looked in a dazed 
manner into the tear-stained eyes of Lord Gifford. A look 
at the living model of her dreams cast again a creeping 
feeling throughout the nervous portions of her body, that 
demanded such attention for the past few weeks. The last 
words she called to memory, spoken by Lord Gifford, smote 
her again with their weakening smart, and swooned her back 
on her snow-white pillow. 

Looking on the placid face, Lord Gifford clasped his hands 
and uttered: 

“My God, how cruel! Is my loved one dead?” 

The painful ring that accompanied his words was the 
means of sending a tiny smile across the waxen face. 

Perceiving a flicker of life still there, he wildly and joy- 
fully exclaimed: 

“Ah, God’s not so cruel, after all! It could never, never 
surely be my lot to be shot at again with the great revolver— 
Death.” 
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Nor was it, for Delina opened her eyes, partly raised her- 
self on her elbow, and stayed his trembling hand with the 
touch of her heated palm. 

Lord Gifford kissed her on brow and lip, softly saying, 
“God spare you, my child” (for she looked like one as she 
lay), “you are all I’ve left now to care for, so long as I remain 
on this earth of ours.” 

Delina looked at him, her eyes full of assurance and sym- 
pathy, and said, urged by weakly effort: 

“Lord Gifford, you know we are both orphans.” Her 
eyes filled with tears as she spoke, Lord Gifford wiping 
them away. 

“Yes, Delina, you have truly termed us both. The cloud 
looks black that presently hangs in ragged beauty over us, 
yet it shall pass away, and the glorious sunshine burst forth 
to cheer and brighten us onward in life’s battle.” 

“I believe so,” spake she, slowly, while a deep-drawn sigh 
echoed against his ear. 

“Why do you sigh, my loved one? It breaks my heart 
to hear you give vent to deep-seated sorrow.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t help it, Lord Gifford; I was just thinking 
of mother.” 

He urged on her the desirability of becoming resigned to 
her mother’s fate; but she grieved now and again about her, 
and often wondered if she should hear the full cause and 
particulars of her death—all of which would be told her 
some day, she hoped. 

Lord Gifford, since her illness, was scarcely ever from 
her side. He found the great charm of his wonderful 
fascination could never grow dark while basking in the sun- 
shine of her simple loveliness. She looked more angelic 
every day as she grew stronger and stronger. The elegant 
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rosebud tint again visited her cheek; the lively eye be- 
speaking sorrow was absent ; the mirthful ring in her laughter 
told Lord Gifford she was once more herself. Drawing the 
pliant figure into his arms, he kissed her again and again. 

“I love you for ever, my pretty Delina! How I love you! 
Soon, oh, soon, must I call you mine. This humbugging 
business will drive me mad.” 

Gazing tenderly at him, she asked: “How long will you 
keep Madam-de-Maine here?” 

“Well, you see, I have her engaged for a year; but heaven 
knows, my darling, I couldn’t bear to wait on you such a 
length of time. I am resolved to marry you in next month, 
when you will be free from her instruction. I believe now 
I was a bloody fool ever bringing her here to tease and tax 
your very soul. But enough of this. Let me see—Friday 
week ends the month; that day, too, will end your study, 
though I suppose I must keep her on until the end of the 
term. Ican put her in charge of Clapham Hall. I require 
a housekeeper, at any rate; and you can resume your study 
to-morrow. You won’t have long now to learn under her, 
and you will, I’m sure, try and glean from her as much as 
you can in that time, for I am convinced she is both highly 
educated and connected.” 

“I will try,” said Delina, with a slight quiver of the lip. 
The weakness under which she laboured for the past few 
weeks threatened to return had she not been granted 
strength to resist it. 

She was strongly irritated at these words that fell from 
Lord Gifford’s lips—“You can resume your study to- 
morrow.” Rising from before his presence, she glided out 
of the room. Closing gently the door, she ascended flight 
after flight of stairs until, wearily, she reached the final top. 
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Pausing for a few moments, almost breathless, lest Lord 
Gifford might follow her, she stood counting her heart’s 
beat with trembling hand. Satisfying herself she was not 
tracked, she moved into the little room she only visited 
once before. She cast herself into the same chair of rest 
as that on which she sat penning a few lines to her mother, 
who then was dead to either their view or meaning, even 
had they safely reached Erin Cottage, instead of being con- 
signed to such fiery fate by her whom, she feared, would 
soon cast her upon the broad, cold, icy breast of strangers. 

The shades of night crept gently over her, offering her 
their dull companionship. Conscious, at last, of her con- 
duct, she rose, and moving wearily down, down, down, until 
arriving at her bedroom door, she turned its pearly handle, 
and entered its grey midst. Only slightly, now and then, 
would its dullness be broken by a tiny flicker of earthy 
mineral jutting gleefully from its bed of gas. 

Stunned to perplexity at the effect of Lord Gifford’s 
words, she restlessly tossed on her bed until day dawned. 
She rose, dressed herself in the simple gown of serge she so 
often wore whilst at Erin Cottage. It was plain beyond 
description. Its sombre look was brightened a little by a 
neat linen collar and cuffs of spotless purity. No ornaments 
were worn by her, save a brooch of bog-oak, with a Conne- 
mara centre; a silver harp pasted on its verdant face lent a 
lasting touch to the Irish emblem. This was a gift from 
her mother, though she possessed a fair share given her by 
Lord Gifford. Her wealthy wardrobe stood untouched in a 
corner of this room; her jewels, too, lay hidden in their 
velvet beds. She thought, and rightly, too, that “Nature 
unadorned was adorned the most.” 

As she stood viewing her simpleness, before descending 
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to breakfast, she fancied Nature was steadily working its 
changes and bestowing an older look on her face than that 
usually worn by a girl in her teens. She found dark traces 
lodging around her eyes, an infant furrow peeping above her 
brow, imparting a rather saddened expression for one so 
young. Standing viewing herself, she grew vain, as her 
lovely image was thrown back to her with reflected force. 

“I am fit to be queen,” she muttered, with a slight shaking 
of the head. “I have been endowed with strong traits of 
beauty, seldom met with on a London street; and Nature 
having thus endowed me, is it not enough, I wonder, to frill 
the affections of even a lord without such a host of accom- 
plishments, far beyond my comprehension, and in which lam 
intended to drill myself. I’d sooner die than enter again 
that study, even for a short time! Oh, heavenly Father, 
how I dread that Madam-de-Maine, who shook this arm of 
mine—who did what I never remember my mother to do. 
How dare she, the madcap! how dare she!” 

A shiver passed over her as breakfast was announced. 
Lord Gifford and Madam-de-Maine sat awaiting her coming. 
Her simple neatness eclipsed the attempts of Madam-de- 
Maine, who sat elegantly robed in a loose morning-gown, 
too gaudy altogether for a middle-aged dame. It was pale 
yellow in hue, with rich ruffles at throat and wrists. A 
darker barid of the same material deeply encircled her skirt ; 
the affected neatness of her waist was hidden by the loose 
folds of her robe. Her black hair shone in crumpled coils, 
as if newly done-up after a good half-hour’s shampooing. 
Her fingers displayed a dazzling glitter of lovely gems, set in 
fine gold, while a diamond pin peeped from behind her 
well-coiled hair, 

Trembling in limb, Delina sat down to breakfast. A red- 
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hot flush passed across her face as Lord Gifford imprinted a 
kiss on her tiny cheek. 

“Delina, I hope you feel able to resume study to-day,” 
said he, casting at her one of those glances only to be issued 
from a dark-eyed lover. 

“Oh, yes, Lord Gifford,” she stammered, never raising 
her eyes to his. 

Madam-de-Maine, who sat fussing over the teapot, watch- 
ing, at the same time, every movement of his fine face, 
resorted to the usual practice of again biting her lip. 

A gay chat was then struck up between Lord Gifford and 
Madam-de-Maine, Delina having finished her breakfast in 
silence. 

On entering the study she was followed by Madam-de- 
Maine. Lord Gifford went for his morning ride. She was 
met by a keen, quick glance, dashed from those monstrous 
eyes of dread. Viewing Delina mechanically, Madam-de- 
Maine said: 

“Go straight to your room and dress yourself properly. 
Leave those old rags in charge of the servants, to clothe 
paupers or fishmongers, for whom they are only fit!” 

The stern Madam stamped her foot, accompanying her 
remarks in the usual way. 

A blaze of anger lit up the pale face of Delina as she hotly 
replied: 

“I will not, indeed, change one article you see!” 

“Then I must acquaint Lord Gifford. Shame, that you 
would dare to appear in his presence garbed in such vulgar 
apparel !”—gnashing her teeth, her face livid with rage. 

Touched to the quick, Delina felt furious, while she 
answered: “Lord Gifford I know admires me, dress as I may, 
and you can do as you please; this shall only be one tale 
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added to the many you have already attempted to tell him.” 

“Indeed!” Here the wild eyes flashed wilder still, and, 
raising her hand, sent it clashing against Delina’s ear with 
deafening force. Blood oozed freely from mouth and nose. 

Continuing her torrents of abuse, Madam-de-Maine raged 
like an angry lioness, stamping her feet in turn, and dealing 
an odd blow on the table with clenched fist, working herself 
into such a passion that she fell fainting on the floor. 

This was a good chance for Delina to escape from her 
loathing presence, and, running towards the door, she 
succeeded in leaving the fierce, ill-tempered woman a victim 
for Satan for aught she now cared. A fine, miniature stag 
stood on an ebony example of Irish workmanship, whose 
silver horns supported a pen. As she lifted the pen from 
its resting place, the horns instantly sprang, revealing to her 
a cavity filled with ink. Clasping the lifeless animal to her 
bosom, she ran upstairs and entered her room, with a sigh 
of relief. Securing the door, she pronounced herself safe, 
at least for a time. She bathed her face and hands, not 
forgetting to brush her hair. Moving over to the window, 
a ray of sunshine rested on her heated cheek as she stood. 
Burke’s calm composure solaced her somewhat in the near 
distance. Years seemed to have passed since she left Erin 
Cottage. Its fond memory leaped through her as she stood 
viewing her future. Standing like a statue for a length of 
time, her fears only increased. She felt persuaded such 
mental agony must only end by escaping from Clapham Hall, 
and thereby evade the cruel torture and assaults of that 
divorced daughter of present power. 

The little parcel she had long since received from Belfast 
she dragged from its resting-place. Packing it, with a few 
other personal belongings, into a neat little bundle, rolled 
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in brown paper and tied with a fine, strong cord, she, with 
a little black jacket, cut moderately short, and black sailor 
hat, stood ready to free herself from such tyranny. 

She turned about, seated herself at the window, and 
penned a few lines to Lord Gifford. She felt like one 
enveloped in flame. The step she was about to take was 
risky ; still, she was unbending in her resolution. 

Unfastening her door, she stood with it ajar, listening 
eagerly and tremulously if any noise protruded from the 
study she had not long since vacated. 

Assuring herself of gliding out in safety, she was soon on 
the broad road leading from Clapham Hall. She deter- 
mined to head straight for the city, where it would almost 
be an utter impossibility tofindher. She had visited London 
previously in company with Madam-de-Maine, and could 
only be impressed with the fact it seemed to her a never- 
ending scene of bustle and confusion, so thickly thronged 
with personal varieties and numbers that she could never be 
traced in their midst. 

She had not time to definitely decide what course she 
might pursue, but vaguely conjectured that something, 
surely, would turn up for an orphan in such a great seat of 
business. She was clever with her needle, and could sew 
for some of the ladies of pure and noble intent, could these 
be spotted out in any part of this earthly throng; or, being 
fairly well educated, she could accept a post as children’s 
governess, or even nurse, or both combined. She was 
anything but particular in her present circumstance. 

No human power, she felt convinced, could ever make 
her return to Clapham Hall. Nothing she yet knew could 
make her nature harmonise with the one that had so revealed 
itself to her, and had proved itself so instrumental in sending 
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her adrift on the sympathy to be found in a large metropolis. 

Along she wearily trod, heedless of the beautiful gardens 
and lovely buildings, close beside which she walked. Her 
mind was crammed with thoughts of the immediate future 
and dread of being traced. 

With fresh energy thrust into her tired limbs, that began 
to tremble under her, she quickened her pace. Her efforts 
soon found her in London streets. Forgetful of her weari- 
ness, she strolled along, determined to arrive as soon as 
possible within the midst of a densely-peopled centre, where 
it would prove sharp work to trace her. Pushed and 
jostled, jostled and pushed, she soon was alive to the fact 
of being tired. 

Suddenly she was stopped by the call of hunger. On 
again she slowly moved, until arriving at a coffee-stand. 
Entering it, she called for a cup of that beverage that wafted 
its filling odour smartly over her weary face. She found 
her eye proved larger than her appetite, as she ordered three 
sandwiches; one of these she could only master. When 
finished, she asked the chubby-faced little woman who 
seemed to own the small concern: 

“How much have I to pay you?” 

“Only eightpence, ma’am,” returned the woman. 

Delving into her pocket for the money, she found she had, 
in her hurry, forgotten, she shrieked in despair: 

“Bless me, I’ve forgotten a sovereign I left on the mantel- 
piece of my room!” 

The little woman, doubting the truth of her statement, 
said, rather sharply: “I’ll hand you to the authorities, you 
little vagabond, for trying to swindle me!” And before 
she had sufficiently recovered from her amazement, the 
coffee-keeper had a detective by her side. At the sight of 
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him, and for fear of being arrested, she gasped: “Oh, dear, 
oh! what am I to do?” Wringing her ungloved hands in a 
frenzy of momentary pain, the officer beheld a flashing ring 
on her finger. 

‘T’ll till ye, madam,” said he, “what ye can do till relieve 
yerself from the difficulty. Lave Mrs. Jelly that ring instead, 
until ye can earn what'll clear the matter, when I'll guarantee 
its safe return to ye.” 

Wholly unaccustomed having any public dealings, how- 
ever trivial, the thought of offering her ring (which she 
totally forgot she possessed until reminded by the officer) 
never would have occurred to her. Taking it gladly from 
her finger, she reached it to him. 

Looking in amazement at the beautiful ring, thickly 
studded with diamonds and sapphires, the detective—who 
seemed to know Mrs. Jelly intimately, having often trans- 
acted business for her—asked for a moment to have it priced 
by a jeweller. To this the fat-faced woman agreed. 

Awaiting his return, Delina sat intently, casting occasion- 
ally a timid look at the coffee-keeper, who, as the minutes 
fled along and worked into a half-hour, grew somewhat 
anxious about his return. Suspicion arose within her, how- 
ever, as the flight of an hour was recorded, and lest she 
should lose her eightpence, she beckoned on a policeman 
to make inquiry about the missing detective. But no clue 
as to his whereabouts could be traced. Turning towards 
Delina, who sat still on the boarded couch, she angrily said: 

“We'll never set eyes on that ruffian again, and what am 
I to do about my eightpence?” 

Her mother’s gift was the only thing now that came to her 
rescue, and unfastening it, she said: 

“Here is my brooch, if it will do,” offering it to the 
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apparently distressed woman. 

“Oh, I suppose it must do,” she returned, reaching for the 
article. 

Out of the coffee-shop Delina went, with a choking sob 
at having to part with the dearest treasure she possessed— 
her mother’s gift—which she held sacred to her dear 
memory. As for the ring, she never gave it a thought, 
being completely ignorant of its great value. She meant to 
leave it at Clapham Hall, along with all her other gifts, but, 
in her haste, forgot all about it until reminded by the envious 
official. 

Entering the shop of Messrs. Hornsworth, Begley Street 
South, the cute detective, who so presumptuously imperson- 
ated an officer of justice, presented the ring, and received 
in return two hundred pounds—only half its value. This, 
needless to say, he joyfully pocketed. Next he visited a 
barber’s shop, to rid himself of a thick moustache, more in 
keeping with a moderate-sized black-lead brush than the 
adornment of the upper lip. He then thought the sooner he 
divested himself of his familiar garb the better. Marching 
into a high-toned clothier’s shop, he hesitated not at the 
sum of ten guineas being asked for a fine black suit, in which 
he dressed himself smartly, purchasing other little equip- 
ments en suite. Bidding adieu to his old attire—which he, 
by the way, forgot—he joined the thick throng of mankind 
that walked compulsively slowly on London’s busy streets— 
a would-be swell. 
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Her New Post 


OBBING aloud, before she proceeded far Delina tried 

hard to stay its continuance, and after another weary 
walk, she knew not where, succeeded. A strong emotion 
settled in her throat as if to choke her, as she commenced 
to view her position more keenly. Above her the clouds 
of fleecy whiteness, that hunted each other as she walked 
from Clapham Hall, had turned into volumes of black vapour. 
She dreaded, above all things, darkness—forgetful, for a 
time, that it was smoky London she was in. 

As she walked along in terror, suddenly she beheld the 
streets and shops ablaze. She couldn’t refrain from stopping 
every moment to admire the elegantly-lighted shop windows 
—some of them basking in ball-room beauties, others in 
tempting gold and silver ornaments, while many were laden 
with every requisite for castle or hut, club or cot. 

For a time her senses glided into admiration. A rough 
jostle from someone brought her hack to a sense of self. 
On she marched until she came to a street less densely 
crowded. Her thoughts were now concentrated on one 
thing, namely—how she was to spend the night. Had she 
even hada few coppers, heranxiety would have been consider- 
ably less; but not so much as one jingled against a small key 
that lay alone in her pocket. She could not afford to pay 
for even one night’s lodging, unless befriended by some 
sympathetic unknown. Just then she disturbed the rather 
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quick walk of a gentleman. 

“Please, sir, how am I to get shelter for the night? I am 
an orphan; I am penniless, friendless, and homeless, and 
don’t know what to do!” 

He uttered some wild oath, and marched on. Stopping 
suddenly, he looked back, and saw her stand wearily where 
he left her, as if in deep thought. Believing her intrusion 
genuine—judging from her handsome, modest face—and not 
a bold assertion of female effrontery, he turned, and spake 
kindly to her: 

“I am only a sort of stranger myself,” he remarked, “and 
do not know much about London or its institutions of 
shelter.” Politely raising his hat, he speedily moved away. 

There was a candour in the beam of his eyes, a genuineness 
in his tone, that chased from her any doubt as to his words. 
Tired by her exertions since leaving Clapham Hall, she 
moved to the opposite side of the street, where she stood 
for some time praying for someone to come to her aid. 

While standing here, she got faint glimpses of girl-faces— 
some older and others younger than herself—who pro- 
menaded up and down the streets shamefully. Some of 
them were fringing on drunkenness ; others drunk with mirth 
at the boastful, swaggering words whispered in their ears 
by the vilest dross. She also got glimpses of children with 
ragged clothes, and feet uncovered, dragging their mothers 
from the jaws of beershops, gaping for their pence ; old men, 
and older women, who seemed both naked and hungry 
because He who ordered their existence had not shared 
sufficiently in their confidence, neither was likely to do 
so now. 

Moving slowly onwards, she could not help stopping at 
times to have a peep at the narrow streets that stole down 
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their foul mouths swarms of daring sinners. As she vacantly 
scanned the increasing throng of low-bred roughs who in- 
fested her on all sides, she shivered at their monstrous oaths 
and blasphemous utterances. She endeavoured to move 
unnoticed (which, so far, she had not done) further on, she 
hoped, to rescue. 

Making strenuous efforts to avoid the stare and startling 
comments of the many rude youths that tried to block her 
approach, she soon encountered a sort of change. She had 
found herself at last in a more refined track, and passing 
quickly up the busy street, was soon again in the heart of 
another jostling throng, 

The novelty such busy scenes created, and to which she 
during her years of youth was quite strange, soon died away, 
as there arose the old feeling—how she was to pass the 
night, or if relief were nigh. She thought surely the object 
of getting a night’s rest might be easily attainable if she 
could tell aught of her whereabouts, or had even a friend 
in view from whom she could beg shelter for a few hours. 
But her great inexperience was her chief hindrance, and what 
would be the result she frequently stopped to ask herself. 

People talked of her in a casual manner, as she sat down, 
wearied and hungry, on the corner of a step leading to a 
large hotel. Her pale cheeks, without a trace of health 
upon them; her hair slightly blown about her face, her eyes 
laden with the weight of woe, the rather faded sailor hat, 
the plainly-made, old-fashioned skirt, and still more out-of- 
date jacket, some of which pointed strongly to her country 
upbringing, caught the shrewd eye of the Londoner, thereby 
drawing upon her his Cockney comment. 

Rising to her feet, she walked on, as heedless of the 
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attention she excited as she was innocent of the vast differ- 
ence between her extremely simple appearance and that of 
the numerous collection of town-bred intelligence she was 
doomed to view. 

As she marched wearily along, some character, viewing 
her simplicity, and, doubtless, inexperience, would ap- 
proach her, as pastime for his dormant talent and tricky wit; 
all proved useless to occupy her attention. Another, failing 
in his insolent attempt to molest her by plucking her jacket, 
placing a mock kiss on her cheek, &c., to wring from her a 
word of encouragement or rebuke, moved on to make some 
other specimen of rusticity his prey. A rough, heavily- 
made man, whom she chanced next to meet, had the 
audacity to put his arms about her neck and insist on kissing 
her. This time she felt obliged to take notice of his con- 
duct, so grossly rude, hurrying along afterwards to succeed 
in escaping her tormentor. 

A panic laid hold on her as she walked along with large, 
round, fiery spots of crimson on each cheek, sent there from 
the effects of her various encounters. She fancied now she 
was the most wretched creature in existence. The roar of 
traffic around her almost deafened her. The flow of 
pedestrians somewhat lessened as the clock before which 
she stood, peeping from front of a gin-shop, told her it was 
exactly fifteen minutes past ten. 

Resting against the gable of a restaurant next door, 
courage began to desert her as she became haunted with the 
belief that the street must be her bed for the night. This, 
too, she thought, might possibly be denied her. True, had 
she only viewed the danger of lying on a London street all 
night, she wouldn’t have had the faintest speck of courage 
left. 
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Turning the thought over and over again of lying shivering 
on a stony bed, with no clothes to cover her save the few 
she wore, with her little bundle for a pillow, she grew sick 
at heart. But it was only for some hours, she thought, such 
cold repose was unavoidable. She at last became resigned 
to her fate, however, having firm belief in getting something 
to do next day. There would be lots of those big, able- 
bodied policemen pacing the hardened streets, surely, all 
night, whose protection she would crave, ifnecessary. This 
thought again brightened her a little, as she felt, no matter 
how black the darkness prevailed, she would at least be 
secure under the surveillance of such a heavily-garbed gang. 

Remaining where she was until ordered away by the 
owner of the restaurant, whose temper seemed slightly 
ruffled by a free use of alcohol, she felt, as she moved on, 
she could not much longer lend to her aching limbs the 
energy they craved. Moving still leisurely, she again sat 
down on a steep step that seemed to offer her its cold friend- 
ship and support. Being comfortably seated, she resolved 
to sit on its broad knee for the night. Completely worn 
out, bodily and mentally, she at length forgot her existence, 
as sweet sleep at last stilled her senses and claimed them as 
its own. When revelling in troubled dreams that rose 
before her, causing her to echo their effect to the stillness 
that prevailed, she was suddenly aroused by a deep voice 
whispering in her ear: 

“Get up, missy, and off home as fast as you can. What 
the devil do you mean lying here like an outcast? Off 
with you!” 

The voice, mixed with harshness, caused her to start in 
an instant. 

“Oh, sir, may I not get leave to stay here until daybreak? 
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I am an orphan, and haven’t a penny in my pocket to pay 
for a night’s lodging. Please let me be! I am s0 tired,” 
she begged, bursting into tears. 

“How many lying strumpets like you accost us night after 
night with the same d——d tale? Get away home I say! 
It is bordering now on twelve o'clock,” he loudly spake, 
catching her roughly by the arm. 

“I am not able to go farther,” she cried, “and please let 
me stay here!” 

“Better try and move on, I say,” tightly grasping again her 
arm. When he found she was verily too weak to proceed 
much farther, he muttered a curse, and moved away. 

As the night advanced, and she still grew colder and 
more weary, she found she could only snatch a doze. Her 
light slumber was broken once by a drunken squabble and 
a mother’s jagging oath to her intoxicated son. 

The night was a bitter one. Towards daybreak a slight 
mist blew over the housetops, stopping to deposit some of 
its damp traces over and around her. Another policeman 
accosted her, and remonstrated strongly with her to move 
on, as morning was fast advancing. Her ashen face and 
trembling lip, her haggard and tired look, the sunken eyes 
and dishevelled hair, all announced her night’s unrest. 

Rising, with a slight ray of gladness threatening to sister 
the same jut of dawn, she found she was totally crippled with 
cold and damp. Rubbing her legs with her benumbed 
hands, to try and restore circulation, she feared her blood 
was frozen to her touch, and refused to move to her faint 
exertions. After a considerable length of time she felt a 
slight heat in hands and limbs, and, finally, ability to walk. 
Before starting, however, she straightened the wrinkled 
folds of her dress, pinned her hair firmly back from her fore- 
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head, and finished as much of her toilette as was convenient 
under the trying circumstances. 

Feeling the hot breeze of coffee, as it reached her from a 
coffee-stand, she viewed it witha certain amount of covetous- 
ness ; how she craved for a cup to strengthen and warm her 
somewhat! 

Back to memory flung the fumes of comfort she ex- 
perienced at Erin Cottage. These damped her courage 
dreadfully, as she tried to wipe them, for ever, from her 
mind. She fought with her angry nature for passing such a 
night, and felt she was no better than a prowling thief or 
arrant vagabond, about whom so often she had heard her 
father speak. 

But to thus ruminate on the past, she found, would neither 
satisfy her hunger nor quench her thirst—both of which had 
reached their utmost limit—and, with a sudden speck of 
energy thrust into her limbs, she commenced her journey, 
anew. 

She had not gone far when she perceived a crust of bread 
thrown by a youth from a tall window. Knowing her 
appetite would gladly receive it, she stooped and lifted it, 
finding, ere many minutes, it had hidden from her touch. 

Through many a darkened and dangerous thoroughfare 
she now trod. She prayed, as she went along, that fortune, 
however meagre, might take her by the hand. Her strength 
was on the wane, convincing her she had taxed it too much. 

Nerving herself up, she resolved to enter the first draper’s 
shop she saw carrying on business on a small scale, and offer 
her services for a time, provided she would receive, in 
return, bed and board. Entering one she fancied would 
suit, the owner—a genteel, poverty-looking, sallow-faced, 
middle-aged, grey-haired maid, who went under the name 
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of Miss Vale—sent her away with a haughty “Begone,” which 
moved Delina to tears, as she left with a look of vast dis- 
appointment. 

Not altogether dejected at the sharp word of Miss Vale, 
she next entered a stationer’s shop, and begged even to get 
leave to remain for a day on trial, at whatever the genial 
little man cared to offer her. Clearing his throat, for he 
seemed stuffed after a substantial breakfast, he viewed 
Delina from head to foot. 

“Ahem! madam, this is all very well in a way—yes. | 
was dished by a dandy once before, who begged on me to 
give her a job—like you. I was fool enough to yield to her 
entreaty—ahem!—and what have I got to tell you? She 
hooked it, by Jupiter, that very night, and stole my cash- 
box, with ninety-five good sovereigns in it! So what do 
you think of that?—ahem! And furthermore, my good 
girl, I’ll never be dropped on again by any of you blasted 
street-walkers!” With a face like a cochineal pudding, he 
turned abruptly on his heel and left her. 

She was, in consequence, obliged to move away, with a 
heavier heart than before, at his rough, rude speech. In 
response to her next appeal, she was a little more fortunate. 

It was a gin-shop she entered. A rather amiable-looking 
woman stood behind the bar, pouring out a glass of ale to a 
shabby-looking character. Her attention was at once 
arrested by the worn-out, half-dead-and-alive look of her 
visitor. 

“What can I do for you, miss?” 

“I hope something,” said Delina, shuddering with fear lest 
assistance would also be denied her. “I am an orphan,” she 
continued, “and have been seeking employment all morning, 
but can find none. If I could do anything for you in return 
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for my food and lodging, I would do so willingly.” 

“I must see what I can do for you,” replied the kind-hearted 
stranger. 

Waving on Delina to follow her into the kitchen, that 
led out of the shop, she said: 

“I can give you a start at housework. My girl lef me 
yesterday in a ‘huff’ and never yet returned.” 

Seeing that a sort of end arrived, terminating the long 
lane of disappointment she experienced, she could only 
thank her mistress with tears. 

It was not long until her hunger was appeased. A nice, 
warm cup of tea, richly flavoured, a slice of ham and an egg, 
together with a variety of bread, were soon placed before 
her; to which she could hardly do fair justice. 

After instructing her what to do, Mrs. Olney returned 
to the shop. Delina wasn’t long in tidying everything up, 
and on next entering the kitchen, Mrs. Olney was quite 
amazed to see everything shine so. 

“You're a neat little worker at any rate,” said she, “and 
if you continue to please me in this manner, I’!l keep you 
permanently.” 

“God bless you for your kindness!” said Delina, with a 
sigh of relief. 

“How different to-night is my bed of rest?” she thought, 
as she was left alone, after being shown her room. “It’s 
simply lovely, this little room! And, oh! what a dear, wee 
bed!” she exclaimed, as she threw herself across it before 
undressing. : 

When lying between its cleanly sheets, oceans of thought 
laid hold on her. Ere she got time to minimise her multi- 
tudinous thoughts, sleep soothed her into troubled dreams. 
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How Lord Gifford receives the News 


ONE of the inmates at Clapham Hall chanced to observe 

Delina’s exit—not even Madame-de-Maine, who lay 
where she fell until noon, when Lord Gifford happened to 
arrive from the city. Tapping faintly at the door before 
entering the study, he was horrified to find her stretched 
on the floor in seeming pain. 

“What is wrong at all?” asked he, while the blood rushed 
to his cheeks. 

Turning her large, treacherous, dark eyes, she shot at 
him a phosphorous glance, muttering a word or two he 
found impossible to understand. 

Hurrying out of the room for assistance, she was aided 
to a large sofa, and there deposited on its sinking solitude. 

“Where is Delina?” asked Lord Gifford, fearing there was 
probably a row. 

‘I could not say, your lordship,” replied the maid in a 
clear, low voice. 

Gazing in a bewildered manner on Madam-de-Maine, he 
said a little distressed: 

“Can I do anything for you, madam?” 

“No, thank you, Lord Gifford. I—I—will soon—be— 
all right.” 

“Where is Delina, madam, then?” he asked, looking 
greatly concerned. 

“I really—can’t—say.” 
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“Was she at her studies to-day?” he hoarsely inquired, 
quickly moving in the direction of the door, the blood 
gradually dying in his cheeks. 

“Yes, Lord Gifford—oh, yes—she was,” affectedly she 
replied. 

“How long?” he asked, smartly. 

“A good length of time,” said she, still maintaining her 
want of strength. 

This incendious woman stopped not to weave an untruth 
with the thread of selfishness. Raising her affected weak 
form from its lying posture, she sat erect, looking devilish, 
warlike, and wicked. Then, witha fiery, serpentish tongue, 
began to reveal her encounter with Delina, casting the entire 
blame on her whom she sharply chastised. 

Lord Gifford, believing a spark of doubt accompanied 
her words, ordered Delina to be brought into his presence. 
A hasty look throughout the rooms convinced those who 
sought her of her absence. Lord Gifford, being informed 
she could not be found, became quite hysterical. 

Madam-de-Maine noted this, much to her chagrin. 

“I will try and find my Delina!” said Lord Gifford, 
excitedly. “I must, I must—God knows I must!” 

To her room he quickly sped. A note addressed to him 
lay on her bed of down. Grasping it and tearing it open, 
he found therein the following, nervously written, judging 
from the irregular lines, damp with tears: 


“Dear Lorp GirrorD—When this reaches you I will be 
a good distance from Clapham Hall. You need not follow 
me, for I will not return to live under that woman’s rule— 
Madam-de-Maine, I mean. 
“I am sorry I did not see you before I left, and hope you 
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will forget all about me. That I am not your equal, you 
have shown me by bringing that horror of a woman to teach 
me. A word of knowledge or an act of kindness I’ve never 
received from her; so I thought it better to leave her 
altogether. 

“Oh, Lord Gifford, I can never, never forget your great 
and untiring kindness to me, both here and at Erin Cottage, 
for which please accept my heartfelt thanks. I love you, as 
I ever have done, in my own simple way, and will to the 
end of time. You may learn to forget that ever I lived, but 
pleasant remembrances of you I can never forget. 

“You will find all your valuable gifts to me in my dressing- 
table drawer; the key I hid underneath the hearthrug in 
my room. 

“Good-bye, dear Lord Gifford. 

“DELINA DELANEY.” 


As he read these words, the perspiration stood pro- 
minently upon his brow, collecting and trickling down his 
cheeks. Holding the open note between his trembling 
fingers, he exclaimed, with excited pathos: 

“My God, what shallIdo? Wheream!to find my darling, 
my Delina, my dove? My beloved one! my Delina! my 
all! Gracious heavens, I must try and find her at any risk, 
at any cost—I must, I must! My Delina off to London! 
Good God! My loved one left me! Merciful Father! 
And for the sake of her! Ah, me!” 

Without another word he left to follow her. After 
vigorously trying to trace her whereabouts through the great 
official channels that offer their waters of bold exertion 
cheerfully to such as he, the keen pursuit ended in utter 
failure. 
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Lord Gifford, as night approached, felt sickened at the 
thought of entering Clapham Hall without a comforting 
word from the sweet lips of her who lately had risen from a 
bed of sickness, making his tender thoughts more tender 
still. 

He remained in London, continuing his vigorous search, 
with valuable assistance, offering a large reward for her 
capture; but no clue could be traced for her identity. 

Madam-de-Maine, when informed by the servants what 
had happened, was wild with fear lest he would succeed in 
finding her; and, night after night, she sat up late, awaiting 
his welcome footsteps, thoughts tumbling through her dis- 
turbed mind at intervals. 

“What a mighty ass he must be to trouble about that waif!” 
she’d mutter, as she restlessly perused a volume of “Scott's 
Biography.” “I am right glad she’s gone, and trust she'll 
never return either,” she’d further add, as she stood viewing 
herself again and again, with ecstatic eclat, before a tall- 
backed cheffoniére, whose reflecting, bevelled mirror had 
the choice effect of multiplying charmingly whatever image 
or form of image was thrown against its flattering face. 

A week had now passed, and still Lord Gifford didn’t 
turn up. 

fhe night was cold, while Monday fogs pervaded the 
whole of London and suburbs. Darkness dwelt throughout, 
despite the occasional lights that flared overhead within 
their glassy shelter, as Lord Gifford wearily walked towards 
Clapham Hall. Rain commenced, too, to drop unmerci- 
fully on man and beast alike, having no respect for grade or 
pedigree. 

Twelve o’clock struck, and still Lord Gifford had not 
arrived. Madam-de-Maine lingered in the lovely drawing- 
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room this night, examining its entire and gorgeous fur- 
nishings. Green and gold were the prominent colours in 
this exquisite room of choicest refinement. Its walls were 
draped with pale-green silk, with richly raised flowers 
drooping from its centre. A broad, gilt, convex band ran 
up each end, fastening the drapery firmly against the room’s 
four corners. Its ceiling was a sheet of fine, large mirrors, 
beautifully and deeply bevelled, edged with a deep, broad 
band of gold. Two oddly-shaped gasaliers hung from the 
ceiling, sparkling powerfully as the numerous shaded lights 
threw on their glassy branches their different colours. 
Four large windows this beautiful room owned. Through 
two of them could be seen London’s great towers, its high- 
roofed edifices of refuge, sacred churches, gaols, charitable 
institutions and such like, &c. Through the other two 
could only be seen a row of choice trees, including the beech, 
chestnut, oak, and pine. These windows were draped with 
deep, gold-coloured, plush curtains, lined with pale-green 
silk, and edged with a fringe bathed in both these hues. 
Green Venetian blinds hid their draperies just now from 
outside view. A Wilton carpet, blending in these colours, 
covered its highly-polished floor, as could be seen by its 
glittering sides. Fine, large mirrors hung against the draped 
walls from a massive, gilt rod, on which the drapery, too, 
was attached. Water-colour paintings, chiefly Irish scenery, 
only one or two daintily done in oils; old china placques, 
choicely-framed photographs, peculiarly-carved brackets, 
were seen advantageously and in abundance around its walls. 
Two pianos, differing much in material and design, stood in 
opposite corners of the room; while two low-lying lounges 
graced the others. ll sorts of easy chairs, some of them 
odd specimens of handicraft, stools, settees, ottomans, &c., 
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&c., rested here and there throughout the room. A large, 
silken rug lay before a low-burning fire, with two well- 
stuffed cushions, one above another, at each end, serving as 
hassocks. Two old china vases sat on the elegantly-draped 
mantelpiece, one at each end, between which rose a lofty 
mirror, massively framed; a few tiny vases of different 
bloom and two or three photographs completed this orna- 
mental shelf, Great bronze pots of choice flowers bloomed 
on marble tables, nicely and neatly arranged. Spreading 
ferns peeped high in abundance above their decorative rests, 
throwing a fanciful shade over their marble pedestals. 
Statues claimed a fair share of space, too, as they stood in 
martyrdom, sneering at the varying criticisms that passed 
from the lips of their many shocked admirers, who occasion- 
ally visited Lord Gifford. These grand specimens of the 
sculptor’s skill were perfect, both in figure and form, 
revealing in simple simpleness copied Nature stretched in 
glorious manhood. Some of them exhibited strong signs of 
a much-sought evil; others, shy and calm, with hands firmly 
clasped, kneeling as if offering thanks for only a meagre 
extension of this so-named trajt. “Good Queen Bess” sat in 
regal dignity, dressed in a full, flowing robe, apparently 
horrified at Nature’s naked form; while Milton smiled with 
satisfaction because he was robbed of the pleasure or dis- 
pleasure of expressing his opinion. A fine, old cabinet of 
antique structure sat also in this room, protecting behind its 
shimmering doors some rare, old crystal, studded largely 
with rubies, emeralds, and other precious stones. All these 
at one time belonged to Lord Gifford’s ancestors; cut-glass 
decanters with broad, silver bands, bearing on their solid 
centres the different initials of different generations, claimed 
a prominent place amongst these relics. An ebony daven- 
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port (with mirrors peeping from gilded ovals) sat beside 
a window, locked against the casual perusal of model 
curiosities. In the room’s centre stood a gilded easel, with 
an unfinished painting (decked with a yellow sash of finest 
gauze) after the model of one we might guess. A fine, old 
drapery hung over the lofty door, completing the meagre 
description of this room. 

Moving to one of the sweetly-toned instruments, Madam- 
de-Maine struck its keys, sending from them strains, at one 
time loud and long; at another, grave, low, and pathetic. 
Then she would send from its ivory octaves notes of ringing 
bitterness, as an introduction to the magically-mastered, 
sweet angelic sounds that died on the surroundings with a 
peaceful, quivering echo, capable only of execution by the 
hand of a born musician. 

A moment’s dead silence, an awful stillness, in which 
the feeblest sound could be heard. Her heart leaped 
alternately with dread and joy, as the stillness was broken 
by a loud, long ring that made her start to her feet. Look- 
ing at the quaint little watch that peeped from a tiny golden 
bracelet she wore on her left arm, she found time had flown 
as she drowned her stirring thoughts on the immediate past 
in her delightful execution. 

Gliding along swiftly to open the door, decisive taps 
thundered against it. Nothing daunted, although it was 
two o’clock in the morning, she flung the door wide open, 
never asking a question likely to issue from the lips of a 
trembling female. The bright light in the hall shone fair 
on the face of Lord Gifford, increasing its look of paleness 
tenfold. To her great satisfaction she observed he was 
quite alone. 

“Oh, I am so glad at your return, Lord Gifford!” she 
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exclaimed so suavely that it even hurt him. 

“Well, I am not a bit glad—quite the opposite, I assure 
you,” he gruffly returned. 

As he stood, drenched, in the hall, refusing, in rather 
loud tones, her offered assistance to relieve him of his over- 
coat, he burst into a flood of tears, sobbing vehemently. 

“Oh, Lord,” he pitifully exclaimed, “my heart will break 
—it will, it must!” 

Divesting himself of his coat, hat, and gloves, he moved 
unsteadily into the smoke-room—a carefully arranged 
apartment right behind the dining-room. At one time he 
believed comfort crowded every corner of it; now he was 
driven to think it was void of every feature. 

Madam-de-Maine followed him, to do the “needful.” 
“May I take off your boots, Lord Gifford?” she asked, in a 
tone of mocking innocence. 

“No, by heavens, never! Begone, madam! I blame you, 
and you only, for all this! Leave me alone. For God’s 
sake, do!” 

As he raised his flashing eyes to hers, she saw a deep, 
forced passion brewing in their blazing glare. His breath 
had not escaped her sense of smell, which strongly accounted 
for his sharp, rude words. Without a word in reply, she 
left him to himself, walking slowly to her room, where 
she spent a weary half-dozen hours. 

Lord Gifford dropped into a faint doze, only to awake 
from it much less refreshed. He arose, and helped himself 
freely to strong stimulants that stood near by. He next 
entered the bedroom vacated only a week by Delina. 
Pulling out drawer after drawer, he at last came upon one 
that refused to obey his strength. 


“Ah! I remember now—the key!” he said. Turning up 
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one end of the hearthrug, it quietly lay where Delina had 
left it. Opening this drawer, he beheld the lovely presents 
he bestowed upon her. A necklet, studded artistically with 
fine diamonds, was the first gift to blur his sight with its 
sparkling lustre; pendants, brooches, pins, bangles, &c., 
all set with precious and costly stones, lay there—all he had 
given her, only the ring; this was missing, or, it may be, 
he thought, she wished to keep it. The only thing that 
offered him comfort was this thought. Putting them back 
into their silken beds, he locked the drawer, and kept its key 
a prisoner, vowing to himself it would remain so until 
claimed one day by the hand he still loved. 

Throwing himself on her couch, he sobbed aloud, then 
slumbered and slept on its painted cushions until daybreak. 
He awoke next morning bewildered at his position. _In his 
sorrow, joy had fled. 

Seated at breakfast, the eyes of Madam-de-Maine seemed 
to protrude much beyond their limit, as she observed Lord 
Gifford’s, swollen tremendously. 

“Isn’t he mean,” she'd mutter to herself, “to notice the 
departure of that little fishwife, while I am rejoiced viewing 
her vacant chair.” 

No sooner was breakfast ended than he started afresh for 
London. Clubs, theatres, balls, concerts, gambling saloons, 
&c., &c., found a constant visitor in Lord Gifford. Clap- 
ham Hall had no charms for him now. About once weekly 
he only visited it, and this for a short time. 

Madam-de-Maine failed in her strenuous attempts, during 
these visits, to enamour his affection. The more knavish 
her advances, the colder Lord Gifford grew to them. His 
regard for her had fallen below zero, as could be plainly 
seen by the increasing shivering in his manner. Although 
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a couple of decades his senior, she refused to dwell on 
this belief. 

Age never claims to be a drawing-room subject, no 
matter how advanced in that way a woman becomes. 
Where a club of old maids, or deservingly divorced mothers, 
is wont to sit, one may rest content their years are for ever 
kept in the background until disclosed by the different signs 
of Nature. Some grow grey from years of wishing, har- 
rowing their very souls because they are doomed to face the 
fact, that if the good Almighty spare them, even for the 
term of a century, their bachelor friends will gladly do 
likewise. Others grow cross, as years cast them upon the 
shelf of rejection, where they sit discontent because of their 
ill-fated doom. Some become furrowed and curved about 
brow and eye, incapable to resist the crow-feet stamps of 
past decades, or wipe them for ever from the seat they 
claim. 

The tall, stately Madam-de-Maine bore herself well 
against the unwelcome visitation of these traits of Nature. 
True, her hair was still jet-black, her temper less irritable 
than heretofore, and, with the dexterous use of a high-class 
powder, succeeded, so far, in holding aloof from any un- 
welcome token Nature was likely, sooner or later, to bestow 
upon her. The texture of her years had not been too 
toughly woven; she had glided through them with a mind 
always bursting with hope. 

Well versed in the art of stratagem, still furrows were 
bound to soon play upon her features, as an outcome of her 
design. The sap of her soul was greed of position, desire 
for wealth, pomp, display, and all other ruinous aspirations 
vanity prompted. She had already and would still master 
her schemes to attain the petty desire of her cold, regardless 
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heart. She was now on the strong outlook for a wealthy 
husband, and felt she was now on the fair way of mastering 
her desire. The trap she set for her prey at Clapham Hall, 
whether or not to succeed, our story has yet to unfold. 
With her coaxing help, Lord Gifford was seen hence to 
stagger. She courted the most trivial opportunity during 
his visits to Clapham Hall to maintain an increased friendship 
between him and Bacchus, This renowned heathen god— 
better term him “king,” seeing it was an easy matter to add 
to his vast population a growing subject—enforced his con- 
tinuous laws with such unresisting effect that Lord Gifford 
soon found it an utter impossibility to resist their practical 
influence. She never lost an opportunity of tempting him 
with his damning statutes, Every week found Lord Gifford 
more incapable of managing his affairs, both at Clapham 
Hall and Columba Castle; and, gradually creeping into his 
blinded favour, she obtained full power to manage them. 
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Delina’s Accident 


HE moon in all its glory shone brightly through Delina’s 

bedroom window as she sat one night pondering on the 
past. The well of courage is oftentimes made up from the 
varying streams of ignorance. True it is, that if Delina 
had entertained the least conception of the sin that hourly 
oozed from the midst of a gin-shop, she would hardly, even 
in the most dire view taken of poverty and starvation, have 
borne her fate with such patience. 

It was just six months since she had entered the services 
of Mrs. Olney. She had to work hard, and not being of a 
very smooth nature (for scrubbing was chief amongst her 
duties), she grew somewhat discontent, and resolved, as 
she sat gazing on the moon’s pale ray, to signify her intention, 
next day, to Mrs. Olney. 

The flame of the candle flickered only dimly before the 
bright speck of opposition with which it had now to con- 
tend, Nothing daunted at its delicate opponent, the moon 
soon cast it into darkness, and shone unceasingly with 
radiant glow until Delina was soothed to sleep by its kindly 
caress, 

Frightful dreams troubled her throughout the night; she 
awoke, screaming, at daybreak, their nature was such. A 
dull stupor crept over her as Mrs. Olney unfolded to her 
the meaning of some of her dreamy remembrances, leading 
her to believe that great trouble would dawn upon her and 
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clasp her in its painful arms, and, when released from its 
torture, happiness would squeeze her to its sunshiny breast. 
Time alone could reveal the nature of her dreams, Mrs. 
Olney told her; so, for the present, she had to remain 
content. 

“My six months are ended to-day, Mrs. Olney,” said 
Delina, carefully watching the effect these words would 
have on her mistress. 

“Well, Delina, I hope you have made up your mind to 
stay six more, and I'll be very pleased to raise your wages 
one pound,” said the kindly-faced woman, looking solemnly 
into Delina’s heavy eyes. 

Turning to a small cupboard in the corner of the kitchen, 
Mrs. Olney opened a tiny tin canister, and emptied the 
contents into her hand. 

“There are six pounds for your half-year’s services, Delina, 
and, indeed, it affords me pleasure to give this sum; you 
have been such a kind, obliging girl, that I have grown quite 
fond of you.” 

So saying, Mrs. Olney returned to the shop. She made 
her appearance again shortly, apparently confused lest 
Delina would leave her. 

“Are you content to remain with me longer, Delina?” 
said Mrs. Olney, a little fidgety. 

“I do not think I will,” she replied, in a calm, steady voice. 

“Oh, well, I will see you later on,” moving into the shop. 

Delina counted over and over again her six sovereigns she 
well earned, and believed with this sum she could work 
herself into some better appointment, where the very air 
she breathed would not be so densely populated with such 
poisonous exhalations and blasphemous utterances as that 
she was obliged to inhale for the past half-year. Every hour 
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throughout the day, and well on to midnight, since first she 
entered it, nothing was heard but drunken oaths dying on 
the foul lips that uttered them, to be accompanied by others 
of a still more appalling nature as another glass was sent 
hastily into the fiery stomach, to accompany its predecessor, 
and further aid the wretch who swallowed it in profaning 
God’s name and damning his existence. This beer-shop, 
only a tiny square of hell’s coaxing palace, was the loophole 
of cursing, swearing, bloodshed, and murder, from early 
morning till late at night. Loathsome utterances were 
visibly pasted on every nook and corner. Here were heard 
the frantic fathers’ threats against their innocent wives and 
children, some of whom lay on beds of straw and filthy rags 
in the dingy attics of London slums, tremblingly awaiting 
their unsteady footsteps, drunken oaths, kicks of a brute’s 
imbibed passion, thuds of clenched fists, &c.; drunken 
beasts, starving their poor wives and naked offspring for the 
paltry sake of figuring as guests at the levees and balls of that 
titled tiger—King Satan. 

Dazed, in a measure, at the sickening sins of the past six 
months, that hourly echoed against her ear, Delina believed 
that sense could never be free from their sound so long as 
she remained. She had her mind made up. She was 
determined to go. Nothing on earth, she felt, could im- 
press her to stay in a home of such sin. 

She crossed the street, purchased a neat little leathern 
bag in which to deposit her trifles, and moving to her own 
room, readied herself to go. 

When informed for a fact she was about to leave, her 
mistress persuaded her to remain for a day or two, until 
she hoped to secure the services of another such as she. To 
oblige her, Delina agreed, and left two days after. 
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Out on London streets again went Delina Delaney, but 
her position now was so different from her former one, 
that she rather enjoyed it. The day was beautifully fine. 
The sun shone forth, with all his radiant beams, one might 
say, centred on London city. The heat was oppressive, 
but, even so, the oppression of poverty was still worse, 
Delina thought; and, feeling she at last was a stranger to it, 
with the large sum of almost six pounds in her pocket, she 
rejoiced in her slender independence. 

She walked briskly along, viewing the beautiful buildings 
and gorgeously-dressed windows, of which there seemed to 
be a never-dying end. Well-dressed men, in shining tall 
hats, paced to and fro. Elderly, care-worn adults, with 
the same sort of tunnel on their heads, whose out-of-date 
heights told that their construction dated almost a generation 
back—these glistened somewhat less in the glory of the 
sunshine ; their badly-shod feet, and faded, long-tailed coats, 
that no doubt were at one time sanctified by visits to the 
synagogue, bespake strongly a final farewell to days of 
decency. Boys, old and young, trotting along, jostling 
against each other, with faces much older than their years 
demanded—some of them trying to pave paths to vice and 
misery ; others, to fame and fortune. Females, of all grades 
and characters, densely riveted the streets, swelling the 
ever-constant throng. 

This blending and unblending mass was striking and 
varied. Matronly dames, modestly arrayed, walking 
leisurely by, whose features strongly claimed traits of charity 
and benevolence, stopped to look occasionally at well- 
equipped windows, laden fancifully with articles neatly and 
beautifully executed by the many willing hands of charitable 
institutions they bountifully patronised. 
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Further on, Delina beheld a stream of females walk pur- 
posely slowly onwards, who, apparently, differed widely in 
dress, manner, and intent, from those she yet had met. 
They, one and all, seemed daughters ofan unknown Solomon, 
so alike were they in colour and character. Their head- 
dress was gaudy and attractive—here and there a diamond 
pin flashing from front of a neatly-arranged loop or bow, 
and striking the eye of a high-bred son, husband, or father, 
who, perchance, had been its purchaser, and who, as the 
crystal signal showed him the decoying magnets of his stolen 
affection, shrunk from the throng, followed by these made- 
up tools of temptation, that longed for the coin his caressed 
and hideous passion offered them. Their hair was a light- 
golden colour, thickly fringed in front, hiding, in many 
instances, the furrows of a life of vice; behind, reared coils, 
some of which differed in hue, exhibiting the fact that they 
were on patrol for the price of another supply of dye. 
Their pinked cheeks, powdered skin, charcoaled eyebrows, 
tinged lips, rows of regularly-grooved false teeth, and 
enlarged pupils, all proved their avaricious love for, and 
disparagement of, Nature. Their ungloved fingers (many 
of which, instead of being rough with honest work, were 
delicately attractive), sparkling with diamond rings, for 
which many a home, wife, and child suffered, were pointed 
often upwards to attract the eyes of them their trade had 
ruined. The elegance of their attire had the glow of 
robbery—the rustle of many a lady’s silent curse. These 
tools of brazen effrontery were strangers to the blush of 
innocence that tinged many a cheek, as they would gather 
round some of God’s ordained, praying, in flowery words 
of decoying Cockney, that they should break their holy 
vows by accompanying them to their halls of adultery. 
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Nothing daunted at the staunch refusal of different divines, 
whose modest walk was interrupted by their bold assertion 
of loathsome rights, they moved on, while laughs of hidden 
rage and defeat flitted across their doll-decked faces, to die 
as they next accosted some rustic-looking critics, who, 
tempted with their polished twang, their earnest advances, 
their pitiful entreaties, yielded, in their ignorance of the 
ways of a large city, to their glossy offers, and accompanied, 
with slight hesitation, these artificial shells of immorality to 
their homes of ruin, degradation, and shame. 

These powdered profligates (some of whom seemed 
hardened to their trade, judging from their strong attacks 
on men of different calling), perceiving they were observed 
by a handsome peasant girl—the rusticity of her attire and 
innocence of her face acting as proof—accosted Delina before 
she could comfortably evade their addresses, and insisted on 
her accompanying them. A tempting sum was offered her, 
together with costly garments, ornaments, and an exquisite 
home, provided she would lend to them her virtue in return, 
to satiate the great demand of a Godless army who fought 
against their precious souls to satisfy the ambition and extend 
the fame of the satanic general under whom they served. 

Six months’ service, be it here said, in a house where 
a gin-shop was the supporting feature, had the effect of 
posting Delina well against some of the chief vices prevalent 
in such a city. She had often heard of these traps set to 
snare the offspring of wealth and fame, and now had seen 
them, making her more resolved to spit on the face of 
their offers. 

One would say to her, stooping to kiss her cheek and 
brow: 

“Daleen, wint yough kim?” 
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“Ah, please dough!” another would chime in; while a 
third would say: 

“Ah, dough, sweetie! dough, dee-a!” drawing her jewelled 
finger under her chin. 

Delina felt so overpowered at first that she hadn’t the 
courage to reply. A wheel of scarlet burned on both her 
cheeks ; her eyes grew bedimmed with tears as a voice from 
behind, who had heard the mob of borrowed beauty accost 
her, said: 

“Can’t you let the poor young girl alone?” in a voice 
trembling with passion. “I stood listening to you trying to 
waylay this nice young girl, and, from the innocence of her 
face alone, I'll shield her, if 1 can, from the field of sin you 
are enticing her to tread. Begone, I say!” 

The latter part of his sentence fell only on the ears of 
Delina, for the apt pupils of sin had disappeared from their 
sight in the heart of another throng. 

Delina turned to look on the face of friendship, and thought 
she recognised in it features she had seen before, for it was 
he whom she first addressed on London streets. 

Taking her by the hand, he led her onward, giving her a 
good advice. Raising his hat, he bade her adieu, and soon 
stole from her sight down a street less densely crowded. 

On she hurried, looking behind every moment lest she 
might be followed, and when about to cross to the opposite 
side, she was knocked against the hard pavement by the 
dash of a furious steed. 

Instantly the animal was brought to a standstill, when a 
couple of young gentlemen jumped from the cab. Per- 
ceiving blood flow from a deep wound in the forehead, 
they had her conveyed to the nearest hospital with the 
greatest possible haste. The doctor, on examination, 
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found her wounds slight, compared with her internal injuries. 
Leaving her behind, the young gentlemen soon procured a 
parcel of luxuries, and had them sent for her use. 

She remained in an unconscious state for three days, when 
she opened her eyes, clouded with pain, and, trying to speak, 
closed them again, without effecting her purpose. 

A week passed by before she was aware fully of her 
whereabouts. When the nature of her condition was made 
known to her, she muttered thanks to the Almighty for 
His timely rescue. She then became somewhat alarmed 
about her leathern bag, Being assured of its safety, she 
resigned herself to the kind care of Nurse Ema. 

Delina grew stronger daily, and at the end of two months 
felt almost herself once more. A deep scar still lay upon 
her forehead, which time, she hoped, would wipe away. 

One morning, as she partook of breakfast, Nurse Ema 
approached her. She thought a tinge of sorrow flitted 
across the nurse’s face as she informed her that she must 
leave next day to make room for another patient. Paled 
at the effect of the kind nurse’s words, she said: 

“And must I really go—must I really vacate this hall of 
hallowed kindness, to enter once more” (a deep trembling 
seized her as she spoke) “upon the busied streets of London, 
to be jostled about and attacked by an immoral mob, jeered 
at by the well-dressed city idler, and molested by rough, 
coarse men?” 

The news grieved her sadly, Turning her eyes pathetic- 
ally upon Nurse Ema, who listened attentively to every 
word, she said: 

“Oh, dear Nurse Ema, you have been so kind and good 
to me that I can never, never forget you! Do you not think 
I would get leave to remain here and grow to be a nurse, 
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like you? I am an orphan, and have only a few pounds in 
my bag, which I have earned working hard and sore, as 
I’ve never done in all my years of girlhood, and would give 
it gladly if I’d get leave to remain and become a nurse!” 

Touched by her entreaty (being an orphan, too), Nurse 
Ema assured her she would speak to the Matron about the 
matter, and told her to do so, too. 

Delina imagined an air of great Christian charity encom- 
passed hospitals. She found a wide gulf separated their 
hallowed midst from the hall of satanic evil in which she 
was obliged to stay for a period of six months. How she 
shuddered at the comparison! She thought surely work 
would be forthcoming here for her. She would not ask a 
farthing in return for her services—nothing, save her food 
and a bed or stretcher on which to rest during appropriate 
hours. She resolved to ask the Matron that evening if she 
would retain her on such conditions ; and being a handsome 
girl, with rather graceful figure, and seemingly well-educated, 
she had not much difficulty in capturing the affection of one 
young doctor who attended her during her illness. The idea 
dropped on her to solicit his assistance, which she willingly 
secured. 

As she passed along the many corridors, on her way to 
the Matron’s room, she beheld rows of beds, with snowy 
quilts—some occupied, others tenanted occasionally; 
patients chatting feebly about their respective ailments, 
probably, or, naturally enough, their friends at home and 
abroad. Down the centre of each ward stood dainty tables, 
each of them looking daintier still with a pretty plant or fern 
on its centre; neatly-cut flowers, artistically arranged, were 
easily seen in variety ; and appropriate mottoes hanging here 
and there on the high white walls,—all of which formed a 
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striking contrast to the imaginative picture she often painted 
of an hospital. 

She was at last ushered into a rather richly-furnished room, 
highly perfumed with numerous vases of beautiful flowers, 
where the Matron—a shrewd, intelligent-looking, stately 
woman of about fifty summers—received her. 

“Do you wish to see me?” said the quick-spoken Matron. 

Despite her energy and hope, she shook as she closely, 
and with eyes of entreaty, viewed the face of this mother 
of help. 

“Yes, I do,” Delina returned, as her courage partly died. 

“By what name are you called?” 

“Delina Delaney, ma’am,” she nervously replied. 

“Delina Delaney—a pretty name, to begin with,” the 
Matron returned, trying to bring to memory what she 
wished to say. “Dr. Brabazon was mentioning something 
about you to me.” 

“Yes, I was speaking to him, asking him to aid me in 
obtaining employment here as a junior nurse.” 

“Do you know anything whatever of nursing?” inquired 
the Matron, shrewdly viewing Delina, who looked, just 
now, charming, the blood tingling slightly in her cheeks. 

“Oh, no; but I could try and learn soon, if only I had a 
start,” imploringly answered Delina. 

“Well, my dear, I will give you a trial, through my friend, 
Dr. Brabazon, though the case is unusual.” 

“How good of you!” said Delina, retiring with a low bow. 
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Lord Gifford Gets Hurt 


ADAM-DE MAINE continued steadily to exercise her 
Muu and adroitness in keeping Lord Gifford a prey to 
her callous devices. She was “queen of the castle,” and felt 
assured would never be dethroned; moving haughtily about 
as such, none of her subjects dare question her. 

Lord Gifford was now a reckless man, never more at 
Clapham Hall than once monthly, and sometimes not that. 
That liquid demon—that fiery enemy to which he was so 
ably assisted by the mischievous hand of the tyrannical Madam 
—was dragging him down, with its fiendish and hideous 
influence, to the very depths of perdition. So far was his 
standing beneath its former hold that it was nothing unusual 
to see him totter about London streets with corner-boys, 
gaol frequenters, and even worse. 

Whilst revelling in its horrors, Madam-de-Maine was 
planning her future at Clapham Hall with unfathomed craft. 
Believing she had successfully put Lord Gifford past the 
track of redemption, she gloried in her ingenuity. It was 
when she feared all her efforts would prove unsuccessful in 
stealing and securing the affection bestowed upon another, 
that she commenced to place an obstacle in the way. This 
opinion was periodically substantiated by Lord Gifford’s 
remarks. He talked of Delina Delaney, he dreamt about 
her, he grieved about her, and was often heard swear in her 
presence that, “till death, his great love for her would remain 
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unchanged.” All these words and actions of his, augmented, 
as they were, by foul influence, forced their sharp sword of 
effect direct to the heart of Madam-de-Maine—yea, even 
pierced it—thereby satanising her resolution and power ten- 
fold. She was firm in the thoughts she threw to futurity, 
as she was uncaring about those she left behind. 

Lord Gifford’s visits to Clapham Hall were sure to fall on 
Saturday night or early the following morning. He had still 
a sort of vague desire to spend Sunday at Clapham Hall. 
During one certain month, three of these sanctified measures 
of time had flitted by, failing to bring with them its owner. 

Madam-de-Maine grew fidgety as the fourth Sunday drew 
nigh. It was only born two hours, as she sat listening and 
waiting for his unsteady footsteps, when sleep demanded the 
attention due to it. Ascending slowly, and exceptionally 
drowsy, to her cradle of composure—or what should have 
been to an honest-minded mortal—she deposited herself 
within its flaxen folds, to rub the sensational aspirations of 
her wicked nature (that lay secretly in her heart) with the 
soothing balm of solacing sleep. 

Another hour proclaimed a loud ring throughout Clap- 
ham Hall, that would have proved silent to the ears of its 
many members save for a dreadful noise that stole through 
one of the servant’s bedroom windows. Lying trembling 
for a few moments, lest fancy may have formed it, another 
furious ring, accompanied by the same noise, only of longer 
and louder duration, was heard. 

Not accustomed admitting Lord Gifford, Kate O’Shea 
was very dilatory about descending to do the needful, fear- 
ing Madam-de-Maine’s rebuke. Another repetition being 
forthcoming, having in its ring a deadly demand, she hastily 
ran downstairs, knowing her mistress must either be in bed 
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or asleep below. Panting for a second or two behind the 
huge hall door, trembling in every limb, she quickly 
called out: 

“Who's there?” 

“Beg pardon, miss, is this Clapham Hall? said a rather 
coarse, rough voice from without. 

“Yes, it is,” answered Kate, nervously, as she wrung her 
hands. 

“Does Lord Gifford live here?” spake the same person, 
judging from the tone of voice. 

“He does; but my master isn’t at home,” shouted Kate, 
fearing a gang of burglars was about to break in. 

“Open the door at once, miss. We have your master 
here; he has met with a rather sad accident,” more voices 
than one uttered. 

Opening the door, she was horrified to see numerous 
stalwart officers, bearing in their arms a dark form, with 
covered face. 

“I must run for Madam-de-Maine,” said Kate, greatly 
alarmed. 

They placed him on a couch in the great hall, where he 
remained until Madam-de-Maine arrived. Her loose gown 
hung around her in rich silken folds; her hair dangled about 
her shoulders in the same loose fashion ; her attitude seemed 
unbending, as she stood listening to their sorrowful tale. 
When finished, she ordered his removal to his own room. 

“Better I should go for a doctor, miss—and at once, too,” 
said one of the bystanders. 

“Just leave that to me,” she returned, in her hard, cold 
way. 
Without another word they left Clapham Hall, after 
assisting Lord Gifford to his bedroom. 
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“A pretty cool customer that, be hanged!” said one of 
them, as they were smartly driven into the city. 

“She’s bloody careful of her pocket,” said another, all of 
them chiming in to chorus this remark. Not a very sym- 
pathetic colloquy followed, ending by their being safely 
deposited opposite their barrack door, to enter their 
scantily-furnished room, and mess over the narrowness 
bestowed on their kindness and timely assistance. 

Looking at Lord Gifford, as he lay, his face smeared 
thickly with blood, Madam-de-Maine allowed her dignity a 
holiday, as she stooped and asked him about his wounds. 

“Are you much hurt, Lord Gifford?” 

There was no reply. Her quick ear was soon levelled 
to his swollen lips. To her gross disappointment, she 
found his breathing somewhat regular. 

“Ah, he’s still alive!” she muttered, unconscious that 
Kate was immediately behind her. She stood looking at 
the stained face, swollen and cut; the long, undressed hair, 
that hung in tattered tufts over his clotted brow; the gaping 
wound in his lower lip, that opened to every twitch he gave 
to keen pain; the torn coat, that told of rough usage; the 
unpolished boots, buried in mud, that could not be removed 
while he thus suffered; and the soiled linen, that strongly 
pointed to a careless, regardless past. His condition was 
truly grievous, and told a tale of shattered love, forlorn 
hopes, and bitter disappointment. 

Madam-de-Maine felt assured it would soon show to the 
curious world his heiress, that stratagem alone had so far 
made her. Her great composure showed distinctly she was 
open to suspicion. As she mentally sketched her position, 
she plagued her brain with problems. She flattered herself 
that dawn would likely kiss the departed spirit of Lord 
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Gifford, and leave the bruised body in her care and keeping 
until, with a seeming moist eye and sad heart, she would 
stand at the window she now had muffed, as a concourse of 
mourners would doubtless reveal to her that her efforts 
were not in vain. 

A deep moan broke the tenor of her thoughts. Lord 
Gifford began now to toss painfully on his bed. 

Madam-de-Maine wrapped a heavy sofa-blanket around 
her half-clad body, drew a chair close to the patient’s 
bedside, ordered the grief-stricken maid to go to rest, 
assuring her danger was absent, and no alarming symptoms 
to warrant the immediate visit of a doctor. She sat watch- 
ing the twisting movements of his face, as pain distorted the 
bespattered features. Daybreak stole upon her before she 
was aware, brightening gradually the room, his wounds 
looking much more dreadful as the rays of a dauntless sun 
shone on his dissipated face. Opening his great dark eyes, 
blurred and bloodshot, he rested them on Madam-de-Maine, 
wildly exclaiming: 

“Good God! where am I? What has come over me, that 
I should lie here in such a state? Merciful heavens! can’t 
you wash me, madam? Live I to be damned like this? 
Send at once for Dr. Norton, or, by heavens, I’ll—I’]|——” 

An interval of silence followed, as another sharp, keen 
pain broke the oath that died on his swollen lips. Then he 
would blaspheme inwardly when he thought how opposite 
his life from the picture he at one time drew. He wildly 
cursed his disablement, and the probable destruction that 
would follow. As the sunlight played on his uncombed 
hair, it exposed some silver threads, thrown about more 
conspicuously by a strong overlook of bedroom functions. 
They peeped above their black brothers, sealing the fact 
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that a tortured mind gave them existence. With a red- 
lidded gaze he looked at Madam-de-Maine (whose thoughts 
were seeking roads of escape) and muttered: 

“Have you sent for Dr. Norton, madam? Surely it is 
time that something should be done, otherwise you will 
soon be alone. I can’t live much longer in such dire tor- 
ment. Don’t I still deserve some trifling consideration? 

She shrank from the thought of bringing him help, though 
he had ordered it, mechanically viewing the stout shelf of 
strength that held the warrant of her inheritance, She 
talked on with wily tongue, donning that courtesy of manner 
he first knew in her, to try and drown the unceasing haunt 
the thoughts of a doctor aroused. 

She procured a basin of hot water, and fine, soft cloths, 
attempting to free his face and hands from the tiny rocks of 
clotted blood that jutted from the edges of his deep wounds, 
as the door was flung open, and in stepped old Joss Danvers, 
Lord Gifford’s coachman. Making a blundering apology 
for his rude intrusion, he walked to his master’s bedside, 
checking a fall of tears by drawing his withered hand across 
his eyes. Distracted at the sight of the young nobleman he 
once knew at Columba Castle, and now at Clapham Hall, 
he cried, in a trembling voice: 

“Fadther Almoighty, it’s niver mae masther! Dthat’s 
niver mae good an’ koind Lard Gifford Oi’ve known since a 
choild, an’ his good fadther before him, an’ gran’fadther, 
too! Holy Mary, modther iv saints, spare him while Oi 
live, at any kast!” 

While these words came in volumes from the lips of poor 
old Joss (who had been from boyhood in the family’s 
service), Madam-de-Maine stood spuing with venom, as 
could be seen by the deathly pallor of her face, gnashing 
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curses at him from between her teeth, for daring to enter 
the room of sickness without her permission. She waved 
on him to retire. 

“Nown iv yer wavin’ an me, mae good wumman! Oil 
jist go out iv dthe room whin it plazes maeself; so nown iv 
yer new-born capers. It’s a noice tamboy ye are, nat till 
hiv’ dthe docther here lang ago! But lissen till Oi till ye, 
mae dacent wumman—it’s owl Joss Danvers ye’ve gat ta 
cope wid, who’ll very soon march fur him, ye villian ye! 
Oi’ll soon bring him, be garra! an’ hiv’ mae poor masther 
made kumfurtable. Dthe divil take ye, fur dthey till me 
yer a runaway, an’ dthere niver wus a kurse iv luck since 
ye’ve kum about dthe place! You an’ yer airs, darrin’ ta 
wave an me wid yer bunch iv reelin’-pins! Gi-lang, ye 
sthrumpet ye! it’s dthe divil ye want fur mae masther, an’ 
nat dthe docther. But take care dthe owl chap won’t hiv’ 
ye faurst, fur if skill kin cure mae good Lard Gifford, Oi’ll 
soon hiv’ it, Oi’ll bett ye!” 

Joss turned and walked quickly out of the room, Madam- 
de-Maine hissing oaths after him, stamping her feet on the 
floor, regardless that this favourite performance of hers was 
irksome to Lord Gifford, on whose face could be seen the 
death of laughter, despite his condition. 

“What a beastly rude old puppy that, to speak to me in 
such a strain!” she said, addressing herself to Lord Gifford. 
She seemed more out-of-sorts altogether at the remarks of 
poor Joss than at the dangerous condition of Lord Gifford. 

“Never mind old Joss; he has always been faithful to the 
faithful—always,” returned his lordship, in a sick, heavy 
strain; and, rolling over on his side, dwindled into a sort 
of stupor. He was convinced that proper aid would soon 
be forthcoming when old Joss had pledged himself thus. 
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Joss was soon seen seated in a trim little trap, drawn 
quickly along by Lord Gifford’s favourite pony, who had 
grown to know the road equally as well as its master. Pull- 
ing up in front of a pretty villa, partly shaded with trees, 
Joss beheld Dr. Norton seated at breakfast. Ringing loudly, 
the doctor, suspecting something had been wrong at Clap- 
ham Hall, attended the door himself. 

“Well, Joss, anything the matter at Clapham Hall?” 

“Iverydthing’s dthe matter, sir,” said Joss, wiping a large, 
round tear from his eye. “Kome as quick as iver ye can, 
fur mae good masther is nearly killed. Lard nirr ye saw 
dthe soight iv im! Oi niver in aal mae loife seen sich a 
wreck. Go an’ git an yer hat, man, an’ kome wid me, 
an’ Oi’ll dhrive ye loike blazes!” 

Tickled a bit at the earnest manner of old Joss, the doctor 
accepted his offer, and soon both were seen to drive rapidly 
in the direction of Clapham Hall. Joss kept up the con- 
versation most of the way by pitching rebuke on Madam- 
de-Maine. 

“How did the accident occur?” said the doctor to Joss. 

“Will, sir, bad luck till aal Oi know furdther dthan dthis: 
Kate O’Shea—as thrue-hearted a sowl as iver dhrew dthe 
brith iv loife—says ta me dthe smornin’, ‘Joss, an’ shure 
Lard Gifford is nearly killed; he was brought home ayand 
midnoight nearly did!’ Oi niver lissened till anadther 
word till Oi wint sthraight till his room, an’ widout wan 
damned bit iv mannhers ir sarramony, opened dthe door an’ 
walked roight in. Oi found him loyin’ wid his face up 
(ir Oi tuk it ta be his face), an’ chatthered ta bits, an’ yon 
furrin darkie standin’ over him, pritindin’ ta wash him— 
till dthe divil wid her; it’s did she wants him! Oi’ve nat 
been at Clapham Hall since mae good mistress, Lady Gifford, 
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doied, widout takin’ note iv hur minoovers. Bad luck till 
aal she wants but dthe poor crathur below dthe sile; dthis 
much Oi know, an’ lang sarry Oi’d be till lit hur hiv’ hur 
own way. Oi scolded hur loike dthe divil bekause she 
hadn’t sint fur ye, an’ aff Oi kome maeself; an’, docther 
dear, spare him, iv ye can, fur Oi know it’s yerself can do 
it, an’ dthe good Lard will bliss ye!” 

As Joss appeared in sight, with the doctor seated beside 
him, Madam-de-Maine’s thoughts were concentrated in one 
point, namely—levelling at his old face a six-chambered 
revolver that rested, fully charged, right beside Lord Gifford. 
This evil thought had not time to die until Dr. Norton was 
announced. 

Walking gently over to examine the patient, he found a 
deep scar across the forehead; his eyes were somewhat pro- 
truded and badly bloodshot, and the lower lip deeply 
scratched, cut, and swollen ; his hands were badly scratched, 
while blood had collected round a slight wound on the 
upper part of both wrists. These were all the external 
marks noticeable. The doctor, after removing the blood 
from face and hands, dressing the wounds, and prescribing 
what quantity of medicine to be given him, severely re- 
proved Madam-de-Maine for not acquainting him at once 
of his condition. 

Next day Dr. Norton arrived, and found his patient not 
so well, He was able, however, to chat occasionally—not 
much at a time, being very weak through loss of blood. 

Three weeks passed along. Every day found the doctor 
at Clapham Hall, and his patient on the wane. The clever 
and learned professional was totally at sea concerning his 
condition, which, he was beginning to fear, was fast 
dwindling into hopelessness. 
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Being deeply concerned about Lord Gifford (especially 
since he patronised profligacy so much) Dr. Norton, not 
being easily deceived or beaten in any of the many and 
multitudinous cases in which he had so often come off 
victorious, believed a little truth dwelt in the remarks of 
“Old Joss.” He was beginning to cast doubt on the ad- 
herence of Madam-de-Maine to his instructions, and, con- 
sequently, thought it better to change his hour of visiting 
his patient. 

Arriving next night at a rather unusual late hour, he was 
ushered into the study by order of Madam-de-Maine, and 
allowed to remain for some time alone. Not subject to 
such cool treatment, even by a Frenchwoman, the doctor, 
becoming impatient, felt confident in grasping the secret of 
his belief. Seeing a maid pass the door rather quickly, 
he said: 

“Tell Madam-de-Maine Dr. Norton wishes to see her at 
once, else he will proceed direct to see his patient.” 

Another minute and Madam-de-Maine entered, fear 
carved on every feature. 

“[ am sorry to have kept you waiting, doctor,” she politely 
began, “but Lord Gifford seems so much better, and is now 
fast asleep, that I think it much more desirable not to dis- 
turb him to-night,” her heart leaping towards freedom as the 
doctor replied: 

“I came to see him, asleep or awake,” a shade of doubt 
sweeping silently over his face. Without another word he 
walked quickly to Lord Gifford’s room. On entering, he 
found it required nothing further to convince him of Madam- 
de-Maine’s positive lying statement. He found his patient 
in a low armchair, only half-clad and wholly intoxicated, 
utterly unable either to recognise him or answer him a 
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single question. Being followed by Madam-de-Maine, who 
seemed rolled in guilt and confusion, he smartly accosted 
her, while the veins in his stout, red neck thickened as he 
spoke. 

“Do you, madam, allow Lord Gifford any intoxicating 
drink, contrary to my orders?” 

Finding it impossible to free herself from his angry gaze, 
her colour heightened ; in another instant it fled, substituted 
by a death-like pallor. 

“I never gave him any since his illness,” she most boldly 
and emphatically asserted. 

“Is he likely to get it without your knowledge?” 

Studying for a moment, praying inwardly for an excuse, 
she said: 

“Not unless old Joss Danvers, the coachman, would give 
him some.” 

“Ring for him, then,” said the doctor, a glance of mis- 
belief resting on his confused face. 

“Oh, he’s to bed hours ago; I wouldn’t care to arouse 
him.” 

Joss had stood listening at the door, trying to hear what 
opinion the doctor expressed of his master, whom he’d 
never seen since the morning he first went for him; and 
hearing himself blamed in the wrong, with the honesty of 
an Irishman dashed into the room to counteract the charge. 

“Is it Joss Danvers, be gorra, dthat ye say is ta bed hours 
ago? Eh? Nat loikely, dacther dear, an’ mae poor 
masther so eel.” 

Moving over to Madam-de-Maine, whose face flamed like 
a volcano, he brandished over her his shut fist. 

“Is it maeself ye say give mae masther dhrink? Eh, 
madam? Is it Joss Danvers ye blame fur piesnin’ mae good 
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masther bae givin’ him dhrink? Eh? Yera loi-ar ye villian 
ye, an’ fur wan fardin Oi’d kick ye ta dthe divil fur troyin’ 
ta rowl dthe blame an me! Gi-lang wid ye! How darr 
ye, ye ruffin ye, blame an innacent crathur wid what ye do 
yerself! How darr ye!” 

Turning to the doctor, who felt it terrible to smother a 
laugh, he vociferated: 

“Lissen ta me, sir—dthat wumman ill kill mae masther if 
ye don’t git some wan ta look afther him. Oi’m towl, no 
later dthan dthis day, dthat she gat him ta soign ivery blissed 
crass he possisses in dthe woril over till hur! It’s dthe 
money she’s afther—nat dthe bittherment iv Lard Gifford 
at aal. Ta hill wid hur!” he shouted with such force that 
Dr. Norton had to try and silence him. 

As Joss moved out of the room, he muttered: “Oi hope 
an’ thrust in dthe good Gad Almoighty dthat ye’ll niver 
finger a capper iv his possissions, ye murdtherer ye!” 

Turning back to where the doctor stood, he said: 

“Lissen ta me, dacther—take moy advoice, an’ git some 
wan till luck afther him, ir she’ll hiv him dhressed in a 
shroud before minny weeks rowl over his hid!” 

Fastening his piercing eyes on Madam-de-Maine, the 
doctor gravely said: 

“Madam, Lord Gifford is presently much intoxicated, and 
by whom or through whom this drink has been administered 
I am not in a position to say. This is, in itself, most in- 
jurious to him; and, in consequence, I must call in a nurse 
to see that my orders are thoroughly and strictly obeyed, 
else I fear the result must soon prove fatal.” 

“Humph!” said Madam-de-Maine, with a cynical curl of 
her lip, as she held the door ajar for the doctor’s exit. 
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Lord Gifford’s Nurse 


R. NorTON drove early next morning to the Victorian 
Hospital. The Matron was absent on a well-earned 

holiday in the North of Italy. He was kindly received, 
however, by Miss M‘Kimmon, Assistant-Matron—a hand- 
some brunette with a large endowment of mourning tresses, 
rolled neatly at the back of her head and shaded in front, 
waved neatly on either side of the dividing line, affording 
her face a Continental contentment rarely to be snatched 
from a British subject in a similar capacity. Bowing grace- 
fully before the doctor, with whom she had been intimately 
acquaint, she ushered him into the visitors’ room—a cosy 
enough arranged apartment, exhibiting to full advantage the 
strict supervision of its furnishings. 

“Have you got any nurses to spare here?” he asked. 

“Indeed, we are presently very badly off for nurses, and 
could easily enough put up with another dozen or two for 
outside cases, appeals are at this stage so numerous.” 

“Then you cannot supply me with one of any kind?” said 
the doctor, performing a little of his toilette by stroking his 
silver-grey hair behind. 

“Just sit down for a few minutes until I see Nurse Ema, 
who has charge of a staff at present.” 

After a short time she returned. 

“Doctor,” she said, with a meagre ray of disappointment 
dwelling on her face, “there is no responsible nurse presently 
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disengaged, but I can let you have the services of a junior 
nurse who has been here for some months, provided your 
case is not too serious or difficult.” 

In deep thought for a moment before he spoke, he was 
about to thank her, and seek one of experience. On second 
thought, however, he said, as an apology for his trouble: 

“Let me see her, please.” 

On being brought into his presence, Nurse Delaney 
looked much older than her years, which assisted materially 
in hastening the doctor’s decision. 

“A young lady like this is made for love, not to be cooped 
up in an hospital all day long,” the doctor quietly thought 
to himself. 

From her short experience, comparatively, she had 
reached that standard when a slight grinding in the health 
of the body partly equipped her for the study of its diseases. 
It was here she first learned some facts about the construc- 
tion of the human frame, its diseases and health-giving 
properties; the temptations that aroused the anger of the 
inner members; the draughts that soothed them to sub- 
mission, Here, too, was ample scope given her to study 
the different traits of mankind, as she pitifully beheld the 
many tortured pictures of the Great Artist, touched to 
perfection, while He revelled in calm, because of their 
obedience to His divine will; steeped in disease, while He 
raged in storm at their manifest disregard of His holy laws. 
Here she beheld the dissipated husband groaning for the 
tender stroke of the vital hand of her he so often despised— 
for the gentle voice, the kind word, now silenced for ever 
to his repenting appeals, as he lay on his narrow bed charged 
with a loathsome disease, turning his bloodshot eyes wildly 
to snatch the gentle, sympathetic look she gave him, until 
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silenced by his untimely brutish actions. The mother of 
misery she saw, too, whose strength had collapsed under the 
pressure of a family of eight, who fought for years with her 
sickly breast to draw from the withered apology the merest 
sap of existence. She saw the offspring of sin and misery, 
the children of starvation, with pinched faces, sore eyes, 
scabby bodies, maimed limbs, &c., &c., moaning in their 
affliction because of the sins of their parents, not forgetting 
to cry, uttering, by distorted signs, the penalties they were 
undergoing for the wicked deeds of those who gave them 
life. The imbecile here she also saw, with twisted limb; 
enlarged, unshapely head, with some of its inner structure 
occupying the greater part of ordinary brain space, that 
otherwise would have sanely balanced his actions ; and whose 
eyes of innocent wildness rolled to and fro, to fix them on 
some object his void had planned. The folly of youth lay 
stretched before her, branded with indelible marks of a life 
of vice—a long train of unfathomable evil, that only stopped 
as its engine grew hungry and thirsty for the food and drink 
its shattered rooms refused to secure, rendering the power 
of the driver as a straw ina storm. Here, too, lay infants 
and adults with limbs withered and dry; others gorged with 
the’stagnancy imbibed from the pools of a rotten lifetime, 
awaiting the skill that shortly would deprive them from 
revelling in the glory of a tarnished individual. 

In her hour of contentment, Fate was busy mapping out 
a plan for the future. Summoned before Dr. Norton as a 
substitute of skill in case of emergency, she wore a look of 
rather advanced care, light touches of depression and con- 
fusion playing alternately about her face. 

Quick at conception, the doctor, notwithstanding, could 
trace sections of human devotion, untiring patience, and a 
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striking outline of self-sacrifice about her. 

“She will do capitally,” returned the doctor, after con- 
vincing himself of some requisite facts he mastered about 
her. “Could she come with me to-day—say about noon?” 
he asked, not a little struck with Nurse Delaney’s beautiful 
face. 

“Oh, yes, you can have her, in case of urgency,” the 
Assistant-Matron replied. 

Politely thanking her, he left, adding that he would call 
for her at noon. 

Delina prepared herself for her journey. She fluttered 
like a frightened sparrow. There could be no misjudging 
the sorrowful eye, the flushed cheek—the outcome of 
doubts and fears tumbling restlessly within her. She had 
grown to like her post of nurse well. Many months had 
now passed without a single interruption. She applied her- 
self assiduously to her code of duties, and was victorious in 
gaining favour with Matron, nurse, and all the little charges 
entrusted to her. 

“I wonder who my patient will be, Nurse Ema?” she 
remarked, with a pathetic shake of the lip, as she sat trying 
to sip a small cup of cocoa prepared for her by the addressed. 

“I don’t know yet, indeed; it may be some lord or other,” 
carelessly remarked Nurse Ema. 

A hot flush rested on both her cheeks as the name “lord” 
was mentioned. 

“I'll think long to get back again to my precious little 
invalids; I’ll be right sorry leaving them,” she said. 

“You might not be required long,” said Nurse Ema, as a 
message from the Assistant-Matron caused her to withdraw. 

Standing before a long, narrow mirror, dressed in a neat 
blue-checked cotton robe, with navy-blue cloak and bonnet 
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en suite, she observed that Nature was steadily drawing the 
fingers of advanced age over her brow. Tiny furrows rested 
on her forehead from mere girlhood, now made deeper and 
somewhat more visible by the course of unforeseen events. 
Heavy, dark rings rested underneath her eyes, imprinting a 
grave look. As she tied her snow-white strings into a well- 
shaped bow underneath her finely-shaped chin, she stood, 
the picture of simplicity, awaiting the doctor’s call. 

Bidding Nurse Ema an affectionate “good-bye,” and all 
her little charges lying on their tiny cots, she joined Dr. 
Norton, who awaited her in the hall below. 

Comfortably seated in the doctor’s nicely-fitted trap, she 
was moderately borne along the densely-thronged streets she 
seldom had seen since her accident. The din and bustle of 
a never-ending concourse she once more heard and saw. 
The saintly matrons marched modestly on, not caring to be 
noticed; men of business and pleasurable intent jostled as 
they passed each other; the tools of temptation and vice 
shared largely in the swelling multitude, as they set their 
diamond snares for the capture of their covetous prey; 
youngsters flitted gaily on, whistling or humming some 
favourite airs. 

Amidst all these the little doctor drove manfully on, while 
many an upturned eye viewed jealously the handsome nurse 
perched closely by his side. Nearing the suburbs, Delina 
thought views met her with which she was faintly acquaint. 
Pulling up before a pretty villa, around which stood in 
trembling majesty many a tall, well-trimmed tree, throwing 
a fantastic shade over windows and housetop, the doctor 
alighted, followed by Delina, who thought she had arrived 
at her destination. 

“I lunch at 12-30 every day, and am somewhat particular 
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about my mid-day meal,” said he, looking gracefully at 
Delina (about whom he was actually beginning to feel 
curious already), as she sat in the old-fashioned dining-room 
with rather vacant eyes, sharing slightly in this unexpected 
hospitality. 

This house, in which he had lived for over a couple of 
decades, was situated exactly between the Victoria Hospital 
and Clapham Hall. It wasn’t what you’d term an up-to-date 
shell of modern show, constructed by village masons, who 
don the title of “builders and contractors” because they are 
privileged to tender a contract to a “would-be” grandee for 
the erection of a few half-dozen pillars on a waste farm. 
No, nothing of the “show” whatever about it, nor did its 
genial master revel in this slim feature of his day. It was a 
substantially-built villa, two storeys high, with long, old- 
fashioned windows, whose well-seasoned frames had, so far, 
refused to be re-set. The furnishings were massive and 
rich, every article substantial and useful. No tawdry 
draperies, halfpenny ornaments, chalk statues, pongee 
flimsies, or trashy bric-a-brac—nothing of this sort ham- 
pered its rooms. Nor could it be termed a “bachelor’s 
hall,” for it contained a nursery, filled with good and useful 
toys, &c., &c. This apartment, at one time, claimed both 
mirth in amusement, but now was robbed of all that 
juvenile sport since his son had died, predeceasing his wife 
some two-and-a-half years; therefore, we see Dr. Norton 
was a second-hand bachelor, void of the bashfulness of a 
first-hand lover, and drilled in the gentleness of frivolous 
female modesty by a long and varied practice. He didn’t 
believe in undertaking more work than he could con- 
scientiously get properly through, thereby shortening the 
stream of patients, that considered it a privilege to secure 
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his services. He respected both himself and his calling by 
diligently inquiring after the wants of a workman’s offspring 
with as much earnestness of tone and purpose as a high-born 
member of a West-end club. The fashionable staff of his 
limited circle, who were pleased to honour him, sat in his 
visiting-room close by the street-arab, who wanted a tooth 
pulled or a lotion for a wounded finger. Skilled well in 
every art of his profession, he always manifested rare talent, 
adding lustre upon fame long since achieved. His advice 
was daily and hourly sought, being in almost every case a 
decisive warrant for recovery or death. Within him 
reigned something supernatural, his patients often said— 
this idea gaining ground, like many others that science 
shows has no foundation. 

Finishing his repast, he conducted Nurse Delaney to a 
choicely-filled conservatory, where he picked out a lovely 
nosegay, and presented it to her. 

“Now, nurse, we must be off,” he said, as he conducted 
her to the trap. 

The throng here was less dense as the drive was quickened. 
They had not, however, gone far when she observed a 
wonderful familiarity about the route he had taken. As she 
was borne along, there could be no cloaking the fact that 
she had tracked the same road before. To their right stood 
an ancient church, topped with a cross, signifying what craft 
its holy extensions hid from the gaze of passers-by. In the 
very midst of thousands of inert onlookers it stood, as they 
guarded with angelic spirit its holy spires. Around it on all 
sides reared many an expensive token of sorrow and love, 
describing in bold-cut letters the names, dates of births and 
deaths, deeds of heroism and bravery, kindness and courage, 
murder and revenge, achievement and defeat of multitudes 
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of a major race. As the cheerful sunrays fell on these 
tributes of esteem, they glowed as if rejoicing in solemnity, 
they thus rose, as a proof of identity and love for the hal- 
lowed bones that lay crumbled at their base. 

Further on was a great square building, beautifully 
finished at one end with a turret. From one of its wings 
floated a flag in keeping with the window-blinds, whose 
carmine faces all bespake the emblematic password of 
beastly passion. This building was directly opposite in 
purpose to that of its sanctified sister. Its wings of dull- 
grey granite (built from the purse of many a harrowed 
mother, heart-broken wife, and down-trodden, dogged 
child) exposed, in dumb greatness, the cost its elegance 
confirmed, raised by the unlawful dowry of broken faith. 

While one of these buildings was instrumental in cleans- 
ing many souls from sin, preparing them for a space on the 
spotless throne of God, the other gloried in damning them 
to all eternity, steeping them hourly deeper into the slough 
of vice, as a seeming safeguard against a penniless futurity. 
The revolting horrors of this hall of shame staunched the 
very air surrounding it with its rancid, immoral breath. It 
stood attractively beyond the solemn building, its profligate 
inmates cursing in provincialistic, vulgar tones the strictly 
moral bearing of its neighbour visitors, hissing howls of 
rebuke at them through the open windows of this building 
their brute accessories maintained. 

This earthly hell was surely shown and explained to her 
by Madam-de-Maine, and lay not far from Clapham Hall. 
Old memories now flashed before her like dark deeds on a 
darker night. 

“Oh!” she screamed, as terror seized her; “oh! oh!” 

The doctor, not a little terrified as she uttered these 
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exclamations, looked startled at the snow-white face. 

“What’s the matter, nurse; I hope nothing is wrong?” he 
spake, in a deeply disturbed tone. 

A heavy sickness fell over her, her head drooped, she 
trembled violently. 

Bringing his pony to a standstill, the doctor thought all 
vitality had fled. 

Raising her drooping head, she turned her heavy-laden 
eyes towards him, and faintly spake. 

“Why, little girl, you startled me; I thought you were 
dead! What in all the world has come over you to droop 
like this?” he kindly asked, clasping her to his beating breast. 

“I only felt a little faint, and now feel nearly myself again,” 
she replied in low, weak accents. 

Continuing his drive, the doctor watched, now and then, 
the heaving of her breast, the shaded expression of her face. 
He concluded she was discontent at leaving the many little 
sweet sick faces that eagerly beamed for the comforting 
balm she so often daily offered them. 

Butno! Nothing in the immediate past had troubled her. 
Oceans of thought had filled her mind, floods of tears were 
beckoned by a firmness to stay their flow, ending in a 
nervous trickle of a heart-pore as she beheld Clapham Hall 
in the near distance. Her heart again beat wildly as she 
allowed the thought to tumble through her, that probably 
it was here she was summoned. Her energy deadened as 
the doctor drove up to its great hall-door. Scarcely able to 
alight, her strength wavered, Dr. Norton assisting her up 
the broad white steps. 

The door was attended by a maid whose face appeared 
strange to Nurse Delaney ; this was the first scrap of hope— 
that other occupants may possibly have owned it. Standing 
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for a moment in the fine old hall, she became still further 
convinced that this was so. Its furnishings were all but 
bright. Right in front was a new departure in the form of 
a “cosy corner,” in which could be seen an antique shelf of 
ebony, filled with every colour and form of old china, &c., 
&c., the other articles it held being hidden just now from 
view by means of heavy curtains, dark-crimson in shade. 
Its dark, square floor reflected a high polish, and was bereft 
of the bright-coloured carpet she once knew covered it, 
With its couches, chairs, and tables she was never acquaint, 
looking different in form and colour. Its general appear- 
ance was altogether changed, she fancied, as she was stiffly 
shown into the study. 

She sat now face to face, there could be no doubt, with 
Lord Gifford’s belongings. The walls were thickly studded 
with never-ending volumes. Here she beheld her little 
table, where she sat poring over some historic pages; the 
large arm-chair, her favourite seat; the enormous mirror, 
that reflected her face of joy, and oftener of sadness; the 
old-fashioned mahogany stool, on which Madam-de-Maine 
sat, revolving round its richly-carved feet; the Brussels 
carpet she, too, sank on the morning she ventured out of 
its joyless midst; dainty bowls of freshly-arranged flowers, 
and exquisite ferns standing haughtily high, spreading their 
leaves out to add to their look of cooling beauty, stood here 
and there in noble loveliness. And now we leave her in 
deep wonder. 

The doctor, on entering Lord Gifford’s room, found his 
patient quite alone. Madam-de-Maine had gone to London 
on business that morning, to return in the evening before 
the doctor’s arrival, as she said, judging from the lateness 
of his visit the previous night. Lord Gifford’s proud face 
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looked ashy dead, as he lay on his great and elegant bed. 
His eyes had lost their stwpid look and blood-shot trimming, 
and assumed a stare of wildness; his thin hands seemed 
gloved in colourless hose, streaked with veiny indigo; and 
whilst the doctor examined the wounds on his face, the lips 
of which were red and swollen, he kept wringing them in 
apparent agony. 

“I fear you are not so well to-day, Lord Gifford,” the 
doctor remarked, gravely. 

“No; I feel dreadfully nervous and excited,” he returned, 
with a slight distortion of the features. 

“I shouldn’t wonder, after the manner in which I found 
you last night.” 

“I wasn’t aware you visited me at all yesterday, doctor.” 

“Indeed I did, and found my orders were totally disobeyed 
by allowing you stimulants, which I have and do strictly 
prohibit.” 

“Madam-de-Maine only gave me a few nips of brandy to 
allay pain and induce sleep.” 

“She had no authority whatever to give you such a 
damnable narcotic,” the doctor angrily remarked, while the 
veins in his crimson neck grew uncomfortably large. “More- 
over,” he continued, “since I found she could not be en- 
trusted with my august patient, I was compelled to procure 
the services of a nurse.” 

Without another word, Dr. Norton left the room to bring 
Nurse Delaney into his presence. She appeared harassed 
and pale, with eyes excited and exceptionally brilliant. As 
he conducted her to the room of sickness, he noticed a 
nervous tension in her manner. Walking over to the bed- 
side, the doctor introduced her to him: 

“Nurse Delaney—Lord Gifford.” 
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Murder of Joss Danvers 


uRSE DELANEY saluted him with a graceful bow. He 

made an effort to raise himself on his elbow, an act he 
utterly failed to accomplish, and gasped in a low, painful 
voice: 

“Never—never! It cannot be—it cannot be!” at the same 
time holding out his hot, feverish hands. He could no 
longer mistake the fact that this was his own darling that 
was lost and found, about whom he grieved so much, and 
almost ruined his existence. 

Dr. Norton, whose chief concentration was upon her, 
stood puzzled and baffled at their meeting. 

Often girls are quick to detect interest in themselves, 
promoted often by the opposite sex; but Nurse Delaney 
was too wholly engrossed just now with the dashing force of 
Fate to notice a slight quiver on the doctor’s lip, or the 
quick heaving of his breast. 

Dr. Norton was always reckoned a self-possessed man, 
somewhat reserved and slightly shy; but the handsome face 
of Nurse Delaney, outlined in girlish innocence, had so 
figured its fairness on his heart that he shook under the 
merest look that would tend to win her affection. He was 
aware she was only a girl, her pores incapable yet of the 
tiniest stream of love, he thought, to trickle through them ; 
and with the strong nerve of one labouring beneath a load 
of hope, he immediately checked the tenderness of his 
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shock his emotion had sustained, and donned again that 
nature he knew before he met her. Controlling the tremor 
of his deep passion, he said to Nurse Delaney, who sat 
bathed in tears: 

“You know your patient, then, nurse?” 

“I—I have met him—before,” she stammered. 

“Oh!” returned the doctor, totally puzzled, pulling rather 
unmercifully the ends of his silver moustache. Having 
some professional calls to make, he thought the sooner he 
now performed them the better for all concerned. After 
carefully instructing her how to treat Lord Gifford, and 
dwelling emphatically on the words, “On no account allow 
Madam-de-Maine to offer him anything without my express 
permission,” he left Clapham Hall to listen to the childish 
complaints of a mother whose boy had got his finger slightly 
burned ; to sympathise with the feverish father, and prescribe 
for him the usual remedies ; to administer a soothing draught 
to the maid charged with a lingering consumption; and, 
after performing these duties to his entire satisfaction, to 
enter his home and brood over the current events of the 
day. There are stillnesses more awful than words of tender 
recollection—ghastly images more heartrending than death. 

Nurse Delaney sat terror-bound, after the doctor’s exit, 
at the tied-up forehead and lip, the deathly glare of his dark 
eyes, the awful pallor of the visible portions of his face, the 
thin, hot hands that still clasped hers with forced grasp, and 
the shattered, slim frame of the robust lover she not so long 
ago had known. 

He lay back, exhausted with the overpowering stroke of 
joy, of which he had lost all hopes. All his doubts now had 
fled as mist before a sunray; his brain rolled; he violently 
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shook, Silence claimed him; sorrow disowned him. At 
times he lay apparently lifeless and motionless; at others 
breathing heavily, and tumbling to and fro. The recollec- 
tion of her departure cast him senseless ; the exultant leap of 
her recovery blurred his understanding. 

She threw her tender arms around him, weeping 
copiously; she kissed his cheek and hands, stroked the 
bandage on his painful brow, whispering words of courage 
to soothe him in an hour of which Nature seemed to rob 
him; she fondled and caressed him as if a helpless infant; 
every spark of sympathetic tenderness was alive in her at 
the grasp of his suffering. 

He opened his eyes of deadly flare, and closed them, not 
conscious who stood watching over him. 

“Ah, my own Lord Gifford,” she said, leaning over the 
emaciated body, “don’t you know me? Don’t you know 
Delina Delaney, you used to love?” She flung herself across 
the bed, hiding herself from another terrible and painful 
Stare. 

“He will never get better—never!” she groaned, sobbing 
aloud. 

He lay as noticeless of her dreadful agony as he was un- 
conscious of his own. 

She rose, bent over him again and again, saying: 

“I love you, I love you, dear Lord Gifford! Delina loves 
you still!” 

Nota muscle moved. He lay now still, as if in a slumber. 
She resolved not to disturb him for a goodly time, earnestly 
praying that out of this form of rest he’d awake, conscious 
that she was with him at last to succour and strengthen him 
in his hour of distress. 

The hollow-hearted are numerous; the genuine-hearted 
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rare. Scarce, whom Nature honestly leadeth; plentiful, 
who falsifies her endeavours. 

Still slumbering, Nurse Delaney let him rest. She 
thought the pain had ceased, mentally and bodily, and bore 
up her strength with the hope that quietness would shorten 
the journey of pain. 

Moving to the window, her attention was drawn to the 
tall figure of a woman making across the road towards the 
gate that led to Clapham Hall. As she passed lightly along, 
walking on tip-toe, anxious to gain the door unobserved in 
a measure, which, so far, she had not done. It was Madam- 
de-Maine—no mistake whatever about it. Her very shadow 
ran through Nurse Delaney like a stream of icy water. She 
dreaded meeting her in her present capacity, and, in fact, at 
almost any risk. She loathed, with terror dancing on every 
feature, meeting this woman, through whose rough usage 
she was obliged to bend the yoke that once bound her in 
faith to her lover. Many a pang of sorrow rent her young 
heart since then. 

Instantly Madam-de-Maine entered her first inquiries were 
about the doctor’s visit. 

“Was he accompanied by anyone?” she smartly demanded. 

“By a nurse,” the maid replied. 

“Hang the old puppy!” she vociferated, bit her lip with an 
intensity not usual, and smartly tripping towards the 
patient’s room, she had an encounter with old Joss, whom 
she chanced to meet in the lobby. 

“Now, mae wumman,” said Joss, with a certain amount 
of bravo in his tone, “Oi’ve fixed ye! Gwin dthere,” 
pointing with his short, rough finger, “an’ ye’ll mibby see 
what ’ill sittle ye. Ye’ll nat git doin’ is ye loike now—pity 
ye shud! Mae good masther’s sleepin’, dthe noice wee 
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attindint tills me, an’ it’s maeself dthat’s wearyin’ ta hiv ’im 
an his feet agane.” 

A smart slap on the ear was the only practical reply Joss 
received from Madam-de-Maine, as she rushed into the sick 
room, not forgetting to turn the key, lest Joss would follow 
her. A hasty glance at Nurse Delaney woke within her 
old remembrances. She grew first a mahogany colour, 
then, as if magically, a ghastly white swept over every feature. 
Despite all previously-conceived efforts, Nurse Delaney sat 
as if glued to her chair. Viewing her with eyes of flashing 
fire, sickening sparks shooting from their intense sheen, she 
concluded that something more than sympathy for her patient 
lay closeted in her beating breast. 

“Back again to Clapham Hall?” she said, with a sort of 
cynical sneer. 

“Back again,” Nurse Delaney softly replied. 

“For what length of time, pray?” 

“Lord Gifford will, I presume, decide that matter.” 

“You look fancy, to be sure, in nurses’ garb! Mockery, 
by heavens, mockery, and the height of it!” she loudly 
exclaimed, making for the bedside of the slumbering patient. 
Peacefully he seemed to rest, to her gross vexation. She 
rushed to the door, unfastened it, closed it after her, 
muttering along the corridor: 

“Devil take that little fisherwoman! Never mind, I’ll 
make it hot for the urchin—that I will!” 

Standing concealed behind a heavy portiére, old Joss 
listened, with every nerve unstrung, for her return. As 
these last words died on her lips, he popped out triumph- 
antly from his place of ambush. 

“An’ so ye’ll make it hat fur dthe orchin, will ye? Dade, 
in be hivins, Oi’! make it as hat fur yerself, fur Oi’ll watch 
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fur dthe dacther ta-marra, an’ till ’im ivery wo-ord ye sade; 
Oi’ll put ’im an dthe thrack iv watchin’ ye. It’s dthe 
divil’s loife ye give till aal iv is, an’ now ye want till taurmint 
dthe very sowl iv innacence dthat Oi wus dthe manes iv 
procurrin’ fur the ristorashun iv mae good masther’s hilth. 
Ta hill wid ye fur iver an’ iver!” accompanying his remarks 
with a stout blow of his hard old fist. 

Madam-de-Maine reeled and fell, while Joss tripped away 
as if nothing had happened. She hadn’t assumed this 
position long until she felt it acutely. Half afraid to draw 
upon her Joss’s tongue again, or the weight of his fist, she 
formed a resolution of revenge that held within its howling 
hollow the nature of a savage race. The shock brought her 
keenly to a sense of self, as she straightened her slim figure 
before the orbs of anyone would be upon her. She walked, 
with eyes of evil, to her room, shut herself in to brew over 
the future and her encounters bordering on the near past. 
Her strength of thought, formed in moments of daring 
passion, was afterwards carried out with fearless and daunt- 
less remorse. 

Night came gently on, darkened by a heavy sky. 

Delina being shown to a little room, by order of Madam- 
de-Maine, in which stood a small bed and a sprinkling of 
furniture and toilet requisites, she bathed her face and hands, 
brushed the elegant coils of hair, some of which hung 
daintily on brow and neck ; changed her cotton gown to one 
of a newer, fresher shade, and hurried to perform the duties 
of night-nurse. She felt sleep would never again claim 
place until her lover was free from danger. Her senses were 
stuped in anxious thought, robbing them of all Nature’s 
demands. 

Ten o’clock struck, and still Lord Gifford never awoke. 
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His breathing became quicker as the long, weary hours 
rolled by; his face appeared flushed and hot, remaining in 
this sick state until the doctor arrived early next morning. 

Madam-de-Maine sat in her room caressing her rage at 
the course of events. She cursed old Joss in her heart for 
being the instigation of all that had taken place, for being 
the means of Lord Gifford’s state becoming known to 
Dr. Norton so soon, and, worse than all, the return of 
Delina Delaney, whose existence she had learned to well- 
nigh forget. 

As the timid movements of Delina along the polished 
corridor to her little room were delicately performed, an 
ear of burning strain to catch them welcomed their faint 
echo. Rising hastily, Madam-de-Maine made for Lord 
Gifford’s room, not to inquire after his wants or health, 
but for an object hideous, horrifying, and revolting. 
Clasping steadily the murderous weapon that glittered 
beyond Lord Gifford’s head, she glided triumphantly out of 
the room, enveloping it with her silken shawl. An adept 
in the art of handling deadly weapons, she satisfied herself it 
was fully charged. She sat on, without any cognizance of 
the flight of time, until the deep, ringing tones that escaped 
from the face of an adjacent church convinced her that eleven 
of its deep, sweet strokes proclaimed, in sober solemnity, 
night was steadily advancing. 

Joss, who pattered about doing little odds and ends, after 
the servants had retired for the night, entered the stable to 
examine his master’s favourite pony before he, too, sought 
sleep. This act was the finale of his everyday duties. 

Madam-de-Maine’s breath came and went as she heard his 
heavy footsteps die below. She walked into the stillness 
of the night, and stood for a time face to face with coal- 
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black surroundings. Lightly moving in the direction of the 
stable, she heard the familiar voice of old Joss heaping 
praises on the dumbness of his charge. She stopped at the 
half-open door, looked with devilish intensity, and observed 
her foe stroke the silken mane with his wrinkled, rough 
hand, and, muttering a few words of parting pathos, turned 
to come away. He held in his hand a lantern, exposing his 
exact position. A loud report, a sudden flash, a dense 
smoke, and poor old Joss staggered and fell lifeless on the 
stable’s pavement. She wrested from his hand the lantern 
he still firmly clutched, set it a considerable distance apart 
from the blood-steeped corpse of her victim. She closed 
his hands round the deadly weapon, with mouth upwards,— 
to establish the fact that fiction claimed to be a case of 
suicide,—hummed the following lines before she closed the 
stable door, with a voice strong and courageous: 


“Lie still, thou devil! take thy rest; 
Sleep on, thou imp of Erin, sleep, 
Steeped in the blood I’ve done my best 
To scatter at thy mistress’ feet. 
True to thy master here on earth, 
False to her who hath stayed thy might; 
Lie still, old Joss, for now no more 


Thou ‘It threaten her—good-night—good-night.” 


Breathing an air of freedom, she stood in the night’s dead 
darkness. The stillness was broken by a miserable wail 
from a neighbouring bird that haunted the churchyard trees. 
She had now reached the hall door that opened so lately to 
the touch of a fully-fledged mass of mischievous tyranny: 
closed to the force of a clouded murderess. The light from 
the yellow-shaded lamp in her room shone over her. Now 
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and then a deep-drawn sigh escaped from her lips. Her 
frame sometimes shook to chorus a thirsty sob, as if she 
were again contemplating a similar ordeal. Eventually, 
however, the signs of nervousness, that now had visited her, 
died and withered away, and a miraculous peace, sometimes 
seen on the marbled faces of Roman statuary, that exhibit 
strongly the polished calm of revengeful rulers, rested on 
her features. Her thin hands she tightly clasped, as they 
lay in her lap, stained with the blood of her savage bravery. 

The dog now barked and whined. She quickly rose, 
undressed, and, burying herself in the manufacture of deft 
hands, whether to sleep or not she best knew. 
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Lord Gifford’s Perilous Condition 


ExT morning Lord Gifford was in a state of lofty fever. 
Nu: eyes burned with a trying brilliancy; his cheeks 
crimsoned with a foreign brightness; his pulse was pro- 
nounced by Doctor Norton to be quick and irritated. The 
heart seemed to have denounced the slavery of a languid 
young lifetime, jumping rapidly through the gates of free- 
dom. His limbs, that became listless with past dissipation, 
appeared restless as he tossed them about. His mind, that 
for many months had been tainted with sorrow, resigned 
itself to a state of delirium. He began to rave and talk 
quickly in broken snatches about Delina, with a feeble smile 
resting on his face; the days of his boyhood, the loss of a 
father, and mother, who, at times, he vowed awaited with 
outstretched arms his return to Columba Castle. Again 
his mind would instantly revert to old Joss, whose untimely 
end had not yet been made known, except to the perpetrator 
of the foul and awful deed. 

He would try to clasp something imaginary, pressing it 
fervently to his sick hot breast. He showed no sign what- 
ever of recognition, except when Nurse Delaney would 
bend over him. 

“Ah! my Delina, my priceless treasure,” he’d mutter, as 
he fixed his dark eyes full upon her. 

“Oh, don’t leave me, don’t leave me,” he'd passionately 
exclaim, as his eyes now fell on some object in a distant 
part of the room. 
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He would grasp helplessly at visions above and beyond 


him, closing his hands on vacant capture. He kept con- 
stantly watching for something that seemed to fly past his 
empty vision. 

Nurse Delaney felt wearied mentally and bodily, and sat 
down on a chair while he thus murmured. 

“She’s left me,” he cried childishly, “Oh, tell her to come 
back.” 

“She’s off, she’s off for ever,” he moaned, wringing his 
weak hands in seeming agony ; then he would run his fingers 
over the quilt trying to find her. 

“Some one chased her, some one chased her, I saw her 
hurrying away! Bring her back to me, oh, bring her 
back!” 

The doctor now knelt beside him, trying to quiet his 
movements by wetting his parched lips. He tried to resist 
and became a little violent. 

For a period of eight days the enemy raged, the doctor 
and Nurse Delaney watching him in turn. Eight anxious 
days were these for the inmates of Clapham Hall, made 
more anxious by the terrible sight that presented itself to 
little Tom Traynor, the stable-boy, who, on entering that 
section at the rere of Clapham Hall, where the majority of 
his duties lay, on the morning following the foul deed, was 
dazed to find his faithful old master, as he always called Joss 
Danvers, lying in a pool of blood, with the upper portion 
of his head stuck in ragged tufts against the wall. 

Afraid at the appalling nature of the crime, he ran and 
alarmed the inmates of the servants’ hall, who soon were 
on the spot screaming, yelling, and fainting ; while the cook 
fell down in a swoon. 

“The poor man has done for himself,” one would say. 
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“Look how he holds the pistol as tight as tight can be!” 

Little Tom stood crying and sobbing loudly, saying: 

“He was tired iv life, so he was; he hated to be here, an’ 
always wanted away home till Ireland, he says ta me no 
later than yesterday evenin’.” 

Looking again at the besmeared remains of old Joss, he’d 
scream pathetically: 

“Ah, poor old Joss Danvers—my poor old man! How, 
in all the worl’, will I live without ye! My heart will 
break; nor what do I care whin poor, dear Joss won’t iver 
spake ta me again!” 

Volumes of such pitiful sentences broke forth from the 
pale, trembling lips of all present. 

Madam-de-Maine, hearing unusual noise, for which her 
ears had been hours alert, ran down quickly, her loose robe 
rattling as she went along, while her hair lay straggled over 
her shoulders. Seeing no one about, she ran outside, 
borrowed horror darkening every feature. 

“What’s up, pray, that I can get no one to obey my call? 
Tom, what are you making such a ridiculous fuss about, 
creating such a dreadful noise, and your master so ill? 
What are you all doing here at all?” she called out rather 
loudly, as she moved to swell the sorrowing staff. 

None of them could utter a word, as Tom pointed with 
his finger to the stable. She went in, and there met the 
dead that succumbed, not many hours before, to the action 
of her cold, blood-stained hands. 

“Has he killed himself, pray?” she asked. “I always 
thought him a thick-witted old fool, at any rate.” Closing 
the door with a coolness only attributable to one in such a 
callous position, she ordered the servants in to their duties, 
and, accordingly, intimated the occurrence to Dr. Norton. 
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Tom Traynor was at once despatched to apprise the law 
authorities of Joss Danvers’ tragic end. They were soon 
on the spot. An inquest next day was held on the remains, 
The jury agreed that death resulted from suicide, committed 
in a moment of temporary insanity. A deep, long breath 
of freedom was drawn by Madam-de-Maine, as she sat 
statue-like, on hearing the welcome verdict. 

“Thank heaven, one old pest is no more!” she muttered, 
as his remains were borne soon afterwards to a neighbouring 
grave. 

Thus closed the career of a rough, honest Irishman, who 
pledged himself from boyhood to serve his masters with that 
faith death alone can sever. He was possessed of a kindly 
and affectionate nature; a genuine love for all under whom 
he faithfully and conscientiously worked ; a hatred for those 
whom he ever detected swerving from the true path of duty ; 
a strong desire to help those who made the least endeavour 
to assist themselves; a burning, ardent enthusiasm for Lord 
Gifford and his worthy ancestors, under whose stainless 
banners he served for a period of upwards fifty years; and a 
strict reverence for him in whose sanctum he often found 
solace. Hasty in temper; quick and honest of expression, 
impulsive in nature, he debarred himself often from the 
whitewashed friendship of his brother and sister neighbours 
and menials alike, who prided in the length of their smooth 
tempers, in the depth of their hidden nature—both of which 
are absolutely indispensable in wading through the diseased 
parts of this world inhabited by “whited walls”; totally un- 
called for under the banners of love, charity, truth, and 
justice, wherever these are thinly seen to wave. 
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Lord Gifford Grows Stronger 


ORD GIFFORD awoke on the ninth day after the symp- 
of fever had set in. His temperature quickly 
dropped; the dingy tongue stopped to utter painful and silly 
words; the scorching skin softened and grew damp; the 
eyelids met in friendship as sleep overpowered him, He 
appeared languid and weary ; strength had fled from his body, 
and weakness mastered the limbs. Fear, fora time, claimed 
a place in the doctor’s breast, lest he’d fall into the pit 
of expiration. He rallied again, gaining slight strength, 
bodily; mentally, he was somewhat weak. 

Dr. Norton felt heart-sorry at the low state of his patient. 
He telegraphed at once for a couple of confirmed specialists, 
who, on examination, concluded that the case merely 
required rest and a goodly time ere his equilibrium could 
be restored. 

His bed was wheeled over to the window, where he 
wandered sometimes as he watched the curling volumes of 
smoke issue from some of the suburb housetops. Nurse 
Delaney, whose face told a tale of stress, watched every 
movement, carefully and prayerfully performing every little 
duty that in the slightest degree added in any way to his 
comfort. Her eyes often filled with a tenderness her hopes 
chased away. 

Often Lord Gifford would suddenly start up, throw his 
thin hands against his head as if soothing some keen visitation 
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of pain, then he would grasp at some object with a strenuous- 
ness his weakness forbade; he would lie back defeated and 
exhausted, crying pitifully. “I missed it—I missed it.” 
Nurse Delaney, whose presence always helped to soothe 
him, kept on praying for his speedy recovery, which the 
doctor maintained could only be effected by a change of air. 
Within a few weeks he was to leave for Columba Castle. 

Madam-de-Maine began now to visit the sick- room 
oftener, Though she still found her power overthrown, 
through him she had cast for ever unto a rock of safety. 
She looked haggard and worn since the death of old Joss; 
her conscience was a smouldering hell, while her mind, 
bent on further performances menacing in the near future, 
laid its vicious hand over her selfish features. She’d clasp 
her bony fingers as she tried each night to sleep. Her frame 
would shiver like a reed on a disused hill-top, where wind 
and weather passed over undisturbed. Restless, sleepless, 
and pleasureless her hours of existence became as she was 
informed of Lord Gifford’s departure for Columba Castle. 
Nurse Delaney was to accompany him with another attend- 
ant, and, through the apparent extreme anxiety of Madam- 
de-Maine for the recovery of Lord Gifford, she was granted 
liberty by him, while his mind was still weak, to act as the 
third party herself. His health was in such a low state just 
now, his mind not growing strong as quickly as his body, 
that he felt unconscious either of granting or thwarting 
her proposal. 

Nurse Delaney saw how she still stuck to him like a 
soothing plaster, when opportunity presented itself. She 
never lost a moment she thought would prove instrumental 
in winning what she never yet grasped. 

By her wily overtures as he slowly stepped towards 
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recovery, Nurse Delaney would become saturated with the 
old feeling that she could almost leave him again. She 
abhorred the very shadow of idea that certified Madam-de- 
Maine would accompany them to Columba Castle. She 
feared as she saw her glow triumphantly over her expected 
voyage, that her mischief yet was only in infancy. By the 
flash of her eyes as she often swept past her, she could fathom 
something hideous in their fiery dart. She felt her young 
hopes, her young nature again crushed alike as she listened 
listlessly to Lord Gifford’s words he felt safe in now uttering. 

A day had only to sweep on until the trio would venture 
across to Ireland. 

A pale scarlet settled on both Nurse Delaney’s cheeks as 
she sat beside Lord Gifford on this bright afternoon. 

Sitting in its gilded halo, she presented an admirable copy 
for the ambitious artist to try his skill and exercise his 
fingers, educate the eye that ever was open to perfection, 
confirm the praises that held themselves in check for a still 
greater outburst. 

She presented, too, a faultless model, rare nowadays 
and likely to become extinct. 

The sculptor’s skill also would glory in the statue, if it 
only bordered on the shape of face and shoulders. 

Her blending complexion just now contrasted beautifully 
with the richness ofherabundant brownhair. Her superbly- 
formed eyes of grey-blue, with lightly-arched eyebrows and 
long lashes of that brownish tint, which only the lightly- 
tinted skin of an Arctic seal exhibits, looked divine. Her 
forehead was not boldly high, but enough there was and no 
more to show that a world of honour, self-sacrifice, and 
unflagging bravery hid itself in its shapely palace. Per- 
fectly fashioned in face and figure, her lips exposed, as they 
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sometimes parted, a candid and sorrowful feeling, that could 
not fail to soften the expression of an angelic face. 

She hid her features with her hands and the melting 
tenderness softened more and more as Lord Gifford in 
reality knew her again. 

He took her hands, pressed them to his bosom, kissing 
her brow and lips. 

“Good God!” he muttered, as if again delirious, “are you 
my Delina?” Shading his eyes with his hands, he doubted 
not the reality. Too feeble in mind before to offer a 
remark, he taxed it heavily now in consequence. Her 
plight, his worry about her, his dissipated habits, his accident 
and illness shone before him as brilliants in sunshine, whose 
blinding flash collapsed as he now felt safe once more in her 
presence. 

“Kiss me, Delina, darling—kiss your heartbroken lover! 
Tell me you’ll never leave me again, and I shall get well?” 

A faint recollection of Madam-de-Maine’s artifice streaked 
his mind with a dull knowledge. Putting his thin arms 
around her neck, he pressed his lips against her cheek, 
kissing it time after time. A large tear dropped on her 
hand that lay on her lap. 

“Thank God,” he began, “you’re safe in my arms once 
again! Oh, my snow-white daughter of purity! I'll never, 
never be the means of hunting you away another time from 
the home I beg of you to honour. It was through me and 
me alone that all has happened, by engaging Madam-de- 
Maine to equip you for a title you well could have honoured 
without her. During my illness, I have had some revolting 
dreams, all pointing to the fact that she’s a masked devil. I 
dreamt one night I saw her drag you to the mouth of a cave; 
you were crying and screaming bitterly, rebelling with all 
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your might against entering; pushing her back with those 
white hands—but all to no purpose. She succeeded in 
hurling you into it, to my uncontrollable grief; and, O God! 
I can never obliterate from memory the terror that darkened 
your face as she called on the services of an aged man, who 
seemed to belong to the lower classes, to assist her in rolling 
a huge stone to its mouth; shutting you in from viewing the 
blue dome that roofs our movements, the star-studded sky 
that cheers us with its diamond glare, the love of me and 
all the other pleasures that belong to the position I offer you. 
The old man, demanding ransom for aiding her in the dire 
performance, she drew from her breast a weapon. I 
thought I saw the flash—I think I see it still. He reeled and 
dropped, resigning himself to his foul fate with a dreadful 
reluctance. He kicked and bawled in agony for a few 
moments, then all was over. She laughed, and jumped, 
and sung; waving a bold adieu to cave and corpse. As the 
sound of her voice died in my ears, she was lost to my view. 
I then awoke. This was the first time I felt conscious of 
matters, and the solemnity of that scene shall remain un- 
blotted in the page of memory, I believe, so long as I live.” 

Nervous beyond description, Lord Gifford talked on, 
begging Nurse Delaney not to notice either Madam-de- 
Maine’s words or actions. His past recklessness now flitted 
over and about him, threatening him with scorching fingers 
if he’d attempt a rehearsal, His bandages were removed, 
leaving the aching lips of his wounds as a meagre welt, 
noticeable only in moments of excitement. His sick eyes 
still fastened on his loved one, he said: 

“It was through Madam-de-Maine, and her alone, that I 
fell so far from virtue’s path. Stuped in bereavement after 
you left, I cared not I had died; and, more than once, would 
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have rejoiced had someone ended my career. J accepted at 
all times her tempting, bloody decoctions, draining them 
to the last drops with greedy appetite, to drown sorrow, 
occasioned only by the loss of the chief link in my love- 
chain, which no jeweller, save the Omnipotent, could ever 
replace. Oh, my Delina! my adored and faithful treasure! 
the cruelty of her conduct has made me what I am—has been 
the means of disfiguring my brow, as you see, and tearing 
the flesh from these bones of mine, until hardly any remains. 
Further, had God not ordered you here, my home would 
soon have been in the burning regions of everlasting torment, 
that offer their shelters of temptation hourly for such as I. 
Ah, my darling, after I found you had gone, | lost no time in 
pursuing you; and the agony of a week in London, trying 
to find your whereabouts, stamped its thorny torture in 
body and mind, so that I only felt like a sleepy limb awaking 
to a deeper sense of torture. It was during that week I lay 
awake fancying I saw you stand before me in all your charm- 
ing simplicity, and it was then I could have cursed my action 
in bringing that woman to educate you and torture you 
as she has done. I lay fighting with my kindled nature 
for ever manifesting my intention to Madam-de-Maine, or 
making you receive education at her hands. She couldn’t 
tolerate your anticipated position, while she, who un- 
doubtedly claims to bea lady by birth and attainments, wished 
to clasp this‘hand in wedlock herself. She disregarded the 
adulterous step ; she cast aside all honour and female modesty 
to reach this goal. She laid schemes, I faintly recollect; 
and got me, in my beastly, drunken moods, to acquiesce 
so far in her creamy persuasions as to make her possessor of 
all my inheritance. She thought, as I was endeavouring to 
end my life (assisted in a major way by her, in the damning 
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manner I was driven to adopt), that, failing to drive me into 
the field of union, she’d revel in my rights, glory in my 
idiotic charity, and reign on the throne of which you were 
in every way the legal ascendant. When I get well again, 
and properly able to look after matters myself, as of old, I 
can easily counteract her assumption, level her expectations, 
that have been roofed with a profligate’s folly, and claim 
again the rights I have forfeited through my degrading vices 
—the pure outcome of grief. 1 feel convinced, however, 
that for some time matters may run crooked enough until I 
rid myself of her who has been the means of it all; but no 
matter how she may act, or what weight of injustice she 
may impose upon you, never persuade her to believe you, 
in the least, notice it.” 

Earnestly gazing on Nurse Delaney, who sat listening 
greedily to every word that fell from his sick, dry lips, he 
said, with a passionate hush on his words: 

“Beloved, you are now bathed in the fact that my wife 
you shall be so soon as I am able to brave the ceremony, 
which couldn’t be performed a moment too soon. I feel, 
somehow, as if it should be performed to-night. I fear, if 
not done at once, that another great barrier is imminent. 
What say you, loved one—aye or no?” 

Shedding tears at the grave earnestness of his words, 
Nurse Delaney timidly replied: 

“Dear Lord Gifford, while every pore in my body is 
bathed with the high hope of becoming your wife, I feel, 
in justice to you, that such an ordeal must be postponed 
until you are strong and well. You require a change of air, 
which to-morrow you must seek, by order of Dr. Norton. 
When properly strong, I'll glory in the ceremony I wish to 
be performed in the little church at home, that stands 
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hallowed in view of the swelling waves of Atlantic waters. 
I hope, too, that the time is not far distant when your 
craving desire shall be fully satisfied by placing me on the 
list of true love, position, wealth, and honour, it is yours 
to give.” 

A sigh, memorable for its trembling and broken depth, 
escaped from Lord Gifford, who, feeling greatly exhausted, 
lay back on his pillow, and murmured, in a languid tone; 

“Well, well, beautiful Delina—be—it—so.” 
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His Return to Columba Castle 


ERY impatiently was his return to Columba Castle 
Veta by a few of the old staff who still remained 
there. 

The following morning a telegram was announced bearing 
the glad tidings that he would soon be amongst them again. 

Great joy succeeded the dismal gloom that dangled coldly 
over the bereft home of an old and revered family. No- 
thing but bustle and confusion reigned within Clapham 
Hall on that memorable May-day morning, as the reigning 
members of its household prepared for their journey. 

Sitting in a huge chair by the window when about to start 
for Columba Castle, Lord Gifford observed seated on the 
brougham a coachman wearing a different look from old 
Joss Danvers. 

Ringing for old Joss, Lord Gifford was answered by Tom 
Traynor, who timidly approached him. 

“Halloo, little man,” he jocularly remarked, “how have 
you been since I last saw you?” 

The simpleness of his upbringing, the innocence of youth, 
the candour of childlike sympathy, all rushed to the surface. 

“Not very well, your lordship,” Tom returned, sobbing 
aloud, damping his coat-sleeve with tears. 

“Why, Tom, what’s the matter, not fever I hope?” 

“Oh, sir, I’m bothered, and I can niver hover it.” 

“Sit down, then, and let me know what bothers you?” 
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said his master, offering him a chair. 

Crying aloud, he attracted the attention of Madam-de- 
Maine, while Nurse Delaney sat close beside him uniformly 
dressed, looking divinely in her becoming attire. She 
never had told Lord Gifford of the untimely death of old 
Joss, and shook compassionately as she feared the news was 
fast approaching. 

Madam-de-Maine’s dark eyes were towering over him. 
Tom’s failed to droop, as he was safe, he thought, with his 
master beside him. She was clad in a dark-coloured serge 
costume and turban hat, with two small pheasant’s wings 
peculiarly situated at one side. Her nose seemed a little 
bit red on the top, coloured thus from the effects of a 
brandy pill. Her brows were contracted, her lips tightly 
compressed, and her stern features wore an ashy dead. She 
shook like an aspen leaf as Tom spoke: 

“Poor old Joss, sir—my dear old Joss Danvers is dead, 
and—and I—am bothered about that. I feel so lonely now 
—without—my—poor : 

Lord Gifford’s colour came and went as Tom wept 
bitterly, unable to finish his sentence. His lordship looked 
grieved as he turned to Nurse Delaney—Madam-de-Maine 
standing like a Roman statue, chilly, perceptibly breathless, 
and wearing a look of conquered callousness. “Good 
heavens, Delina, is poor old Joss Danvers dead? When did 
he die? What ailed him, in heaven’s name? Oh, God! 
my faithful old servant now no more! It hardly seems 
possible!” 

His excited eyes were now on Madam-de-Maine; hers 
drooped, Ere he put into words what further was forming 
on his quivering lip, Madam-de-Maine nerved herself to say, 
as she covered her hands with a pair of brown, kid gloves: 
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“He died some weeks ago. I didn’t mention the matter 
to you, you were in such a weak state.” 

“Nor am I addressing you now, madam,” definitely spake 
Lord Gifford, colour mounting to his cheeks, settling like a 
scarlet oval. 

“He didn’t die at all, sir,” said Tom childishly, “he shooted 
himself with your pistol and blowed his brains on the stable 
wall,” 

“Honest old Joss shot himself!” said Lord Gifford over 
and over again. 

“And you tell me that faithful old Joss Danvers is now no 
more? Ahme! Iam dreadfully put out on hearing this.” 

Quite upset, he asked to be taken away at once from 
Clapham Hall. “I have never had a day’s health or content- 
ment since I came here” he added. “Take me away at once, 
Delina, darling.” 

Columba Castle was reached next day. 

At the sight of his old home that brought to the surface 
powers lying latent for some time past, Lord Gifford felt 
slightly prostrated. 

Many thoughts of a harrowing character tumbled through 
his mind, that yet, at times, didn’t feel too strong. 

“Kindly give me your hat and stick, Lord Gifford,” Madam- 
de-Maine said, as he entered the hall, leaning on Nurse 
Delaney’s arm, reaching out both hands to receive them. 

“Delina will see to them—thanks,” he drily muttered. 
Entering his favourite room, followed by Delina, who 
wheeled an easy chair towards where he stood, as if wearily 
balancing himself before the witty statue he often gloried 
in studying. 

“You look so fatigued, dear Lord Gifford, I must have 
you some tea at once,” hurrying off to have it served. 
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She soon came back with the welcome news that all was 
ready. 

“I prefer quietness just now, Delina; I shall have it served 
here, and only for you and me.” 

Wheeling a neat little table over beside him, she hurried 
herself in arranging the repast. It consisted of brown, 
home-made bread, baked by old Biddy Bunderry, who 
entered the service of his mother some twenty years previous ; 
a few choicely-marked rolls of creamy butter, as its deep 
yellow colour testified; a dainty, home-baked apple tart, a 
crystal pot of sea-green parsley jelly, and a silver pot of 
choicely fragrant tea. Upon a snowy square of damask, 
faintly sprinkled throughout with shamrock leaves, she 
placed the meal. On the tiny table’s centre was an infant 
vase, filled with deeply-odoured bloom, amongst which 
rose tiny sprigs of fern, delighting the eye with their verdant 
hue. On the corner of a spotless napkin, lying near his 
snowy plate, she left a little knot of faint-coloured violets, 
She placed beneath his feet a hassock, and proceeded to act 
the part of hostess by pouring him out a cup of tea. 

A weakness seized him, accelerated by the thoughts of 
the recent information he had heard concerning poor old 
Joss. 

“I am grieved indeed about that old man, whose tragic 
end is bathed in mystery, I fear, Don’t you remember 
my dream?” 

Nurse Delaney, trying to keep trouble as far from his 
thoughts as possible, now spoke a word or two of cheer as 
she handed him a cup of golden infusion. 

“Thanks, Delina, dear,” as he took it from her and ner- 
vously set it down. “I prefer a glass of water just now, 
Delina.” His breast heaved quickly. 
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She brought him a crystal jug, half filled, and a sparkling 
tumbler. He swallowed it full greedily, pronouncing it 
above all other liquids. His head now drooped a little; 
he closed his eyes. 

“You will take some tea, Lord Gifford? I must make 
you well.” 

“In a short time I will, when this dizziness passes off. 
How kind of you, my little angel! How good I can’t 
express!” He raised his head, took the little bunch of 
violets, pressed them to nose and lips. “They smell so 
beautifully! their scent is so sweet!” he uttered. 

He sipped, unaccompanied by the merest edible; leaned 
back on his chair, his hands clasped firmly, his eyes closed, 
and remained undisturbed in this position until the golden 
plumes and arms of cloud, that shone like stacks of fire upon 
the western rim of the horizon, grew grey and died in a 
death-pail. The moon, in golden silence, peeped now 
from beneath a shawl of cloud, throwing a jaundiced hue 
over its fringed edges, casting faint and delicate designs of 
network on the floor, where the light streamed in through 
sprays of ivy. Night crept in, broken only by the joyous 
bark of a couple of dogs, that bounded in ecstasies around 
the building, offering, in yelping tones, a welcome to their 
kind owner. He sat quietly, Nurse Delaney under the 
impression he was asleep. After some time he awoke, 
startled, and found her close beside him, where she had sat 
for a goodly length of time counting the faint snores that 
issued from the delicate nostrils. 

“Delina, Delina, I have a dreadful feeling, that frightens 
the very soul out of me—makes my blood trickle coldly 
underneath the creeping flesh.” 

The light of the lamp now fell full on the shivering 
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features. Surprised that a couple of hours had flown since 
tea had been served, and judging from the alarming, scared 
look he sent from his startled eyes, she suggested he should 
go to bed, to which he agreed. She gave him a little 
medicine, quieted him with a few tender words, and awaited 
the sound of a deep snore. 

Lightly moving to the door, she stepped into the corridor, 
turned the key softly, put it safely into her lizard purse, and 
throwing her cloak carelessly over her shoulders, tying on 
her dainty bonnet, she stepped out into the still surroundings, 
the moonlight dancing on her delicate features as she walked 
along towards Erin Cottage. 

At the sight of the old grey home, where she had spent 
many a pleasant hour, her years of youth seemed a golden 
dream as she confirmed this fact with silent weeping. 
Walking over the rocky heights she oft, too, had clambered 
in days when care was a stranger to her, round and round 
the ivied walls, plucking an infant sprig as she passed by, she 
halted as she had her knuckles readied to create a demand 
for admission. The familiar bark of a dog stayed her inten- 
tion, as he fearlessly jumped on her arm. She recognised 
at once the joyful bound of “Teddy,” as she stroked him with 
her familiar hand, kissing his ears, neck, and paws, lavishing 
all manner of kindnesses upon him. 

A heavy step, a dark figure approached, as she shook 
“Teddy” warmly by the paw. 

She walked away (unknown by the stranger) with a leaden 
heart, he entering the dark cottage she once called “Home.” 
As she sped, making fast for the beach, she sat down on a 
rounded boulder. A deep sigh of relief rushed upon the 
waters, as they danced in glittering greatness, plashing 
praises on the moon with tongues of clattering constancy. 
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prayer for another sweet privilege of visiting her liquid 
lover. She contentedly listened to the clicking wash of the 
noisy expanse, as it played with the brown and floating 
wrack, that bathed its body in its dashing waves. Its 
breath blew fearlessly over and on her with invigorating 
waft, murmuring words of sympathy and encouragement, 
drying her tear-stained cheek. Her eyes seemed laden with 
mysticism as they wandered over the aqueous expanse that 
at one time hugged the shore with its many wavy arms, at 
another kissed her feet with its rippling lips. Then it 
would instantly bound back, as if in anger at her cool 
appreciation of its kindly advances, and moan for the 
struggling ships tossed to and fro on its restless and heaving 
breast. She saw its great, broad bosom smitten with its 
frothy, rebellious hands. She pictured its large mouth, at 
one time swallow multitudes of daring sinners, thrust into 
it by the disabled ships that sickened at the constant strokes 
of destruction inflicted by its strong hand, swallowing with 
satisfaction their living bodies, wresting from them their 
precious souls; then, repenting of its awful crime, when its 
boisterous temper calmed, it would spue them helplessly 
upon the rough, indented coast it so often licked with its 
slimy tongue. 

Her heart throbbed passionately as it seemingly moaned an 
apology for its murderous attack. As she sat listening to its 
hollow howls, she could hear the death-cry of a drowning 
seafarer, conveying to her the chief secret of his heart. Its 
whisper sent the tears trickling down her cheeks, filling her 
heart with its sacred mystery, drowning her thoughts with 
liquid fear. Mystery lay hidden in its moonlit depths, as 
she watched with watery eyes its sudden heavings. At 
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times it would remain tranquil, its waves smiling on the 
moon-kissed shore, its tongue licking peacefully the beach’s 
breast ; then it would pine and cry, as if irritated, till on the 
heaving bosom of its indefiniteness the signals for distress 
were seen. It burst into a sudden fit of anger, throwing up 
its frothy arms, clasping, with strong wavy hands, men, 
women, and children, with a hungry death-grip. 

The sea is a ceaseless clatterer, at one time telling, with 
its infant lips, its vast contentment; at another uttering, 
with foamy tongue, its passion for the capture of God’s 
creatures. Now it is calm, forbearing, gentle, giggling, 
wishing, rippling with a heavenly silence ; then, ina moment, 
it ceases its infant glees, adopting directly opposite freaks— 
boisterous, rude, rough, gaping, bounding, dashing its hands 
against its swollen face, lashing kisses of malice against ships 
and man, spitting on them with a frothy venom. 

A touch of its sad restlessness smote Nurse Delaney with 
a similar fever. Its pitiful secrets set her heart throbbing. 
Its irregular pulse quickened the regular movements of her 
own. Its immeasurable vastness claimed the limit of her 
thoughts, while her soul fled over the heavings of its in- 
exhaustible indefiniteness. Her nature flitted across and 
over the boundless acre; her heart threw out sinews of 
constancy with a hot and friendly hand. From its shim- 
mering, wrinkled face the eyes of love sparkled; she per- 
ceived their flame ; her cheeks grew hot as she rose to return 
to Columba Castle. 

She had sat for a few hours, accompanied by the moon’s 
graspless welcome. She found in the sea a fickle friend, a 
lonely companion, a boisterous devil, a hideous mate. Her 
mind had changed. At one time, before love came to her, 
she was its constant admirer; now she loved it in its moods 
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of calm, hated it in its boisterous freaks of fatal insanity. 
The breeze cast her locks over brow and cheek, freshening 
them with its healthful waft. She felt bright and strong 
as she still stood on listening to its noisy clatter. Her 
fatigue, her fate, since last she looked on its reflecting great- 
ness were somewhat subdued under its mysterious hush. 
As she echoed a kiss across its swollen face, sobs slipped 
from her mouth. She could have stood on for hours, 
sharing in its sorrows and smiles, drinking its refreshing, 
moist tears, cooling her with their splashy vapour. 

With a wave of her hand, she turned her back on its 
fathomless frowns and hastened to Columba Castle. As 
she entered, a restlessness shook her, a soul-stirring pain 
keenly pricked her with its awful dart. She moved quietly 
to Lord Gifford’s bedside. He was enjoying a deep sleep, so 
she left him to himself for the night. Another day was born 
ere she lay down to rest her tired body. Dreams disturbed 
her, although demanded by Nature to tickle her hours of 
repose. Nine o'clock found her ready to visit her patient 
in the adjoining room. 
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Attempted Poisoning of Lord Gifford and 


Madam-de-Maine’s Arrest 


ORD GIFFORD was sitting, dressed, in his room as 
Lue Delaney entered. She was delighted, as her 
bright young face proved. 

After a few weeks, he set out for a short walk with Delina. 
The bodies of the snowy clouds, interspersed with bunches 
of vapoury grey, hung against the azure sky in all their 
beauty, until the heat of a bright sun chased them into 
thimbled nothingness. The tremor of an adjacent tree-top 
seemed to bow an acknowledgment of its blinded gratefulness 
at the approach of its planter’s son. The rippling stream, 
beside which they slowly trod, spoke in uninterrupted 
accents, and saluted them with its continued trickle. The 
birds perched on the branches sang merrily as they passed 
along, welcoming them with their sweet notes. 

They reached the beach at last, Lord Gifford feeling tired, 
and found many visitors ranged along its stony stools. 
Gay women, fashionably dressed, sat with their sickly 
children, breathing the strong, health-giving air denied them 
in their respective cities, whose atmosphere was dense with 
volumes of disease and minute organisms in decomposition. 
The delicate pallor of their faces craved strongly for a tinge 
of crimson the sea was sure to bestow on them. Some 
were seen rising above the sweeping waves, others diving 
beneath their sudden strokes, until exhausted with plashy 
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kisses. Then, in a moment of impulse, they would spring 
unto the slippery beach, straightened and strengthened by 
their bouncing bath. 

In another moment a wild whisper announced a striking 
change. The sun refused to gladden their hearts for a time, 
as he hid himself suddenly behind a thick, black cloud; 
the blue sky, too, offered to them its dark-veiled face ; while 
a wind swept across the huge sea’s body, covering its angry 
face with a dull, leaden smile. Dissatisfied at being dis- 
turbed, as was seen by a white foam gathering round its 
raging lips, it spat in anger at its spellbound onlookers, 
laving its waters about their legs and feet, to show its 
bursting fury. It refused now to throw about them its 
gentle arms, or offer them its grateful hugs. Witha positive 
refusal of its friendship, it struck them with a terrible 
violence, pushing them away with its strong arms, hurling 
its foamy hands into their frightened faces. No longer now 
did it tender them its cooling kindness—cursing, moaning, 
heaping on them the anger of a million tongues. 

Chased from the beach by the angry howl of a raging 
tyrant, all the sea’s admirers turned upon it their backs, 
disgusted with its scolding tongue and violent outbursts of 
temper. On their return from the raging volumes of 
infinite abuse, heavy thunder-rattles roared above with a 
warning thrill, ending like wavering pistol-shots right over- 
head. Quick flashes of lightning followed, fighting duels 
in the air, rushing at each other with fiery blows, exploding 
when repelled by Nature’s bayonet, dashing the burning 
carcases into a million little atoms, separating their suicidal 
intent, as they lay strewn in sightless heaps in their cradles 
of air. Large raindrops fell at stately intervals, dashing 
their angry bodies against earth’s uprisings, preparing its 
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inhabitants for frowns and joys. Gradually all Nature 
seemed drowned in a destructive bath, nor until late that 
night did the angry tank view its empty hollow. It ceased, 
for hours, to check the mighty faucet that opened its awful 
mouth to spit on housetops, trees, fields, flowers, man and 
beast alike, with a constant vengeance. Wet and downcast 
Nature seemed, as it bent its different forms in tearful sub- 
mission to its aqueous King, to rise and stand erect as His 
sun and successor mounted the throne in golden glory, to 
manifest his Father’s sorrow for trying to drown both old 
and young in an hour of rage. The welcome heir claimed 
the praise as the flowers held up their tear-stained faces and 
bodies for him to dry them with his heated tongue. They 
resolved to grow stronger and more beautiful every day as 
a reward for his appointed generosity. 

The light from the pink-shaded lamp shone full upon Lord 
Gifford and his betrothed as the clock on the mantel-shelf 
proclaimed eleven sweet strokes. Now and then a deep 
sigh passed her lips, and sometimes a sob shook her frame, 
as if thinking of some pending calamity brewing in the near 
future. However, these emotional traces would disappear, 
and a perfect peace, we could only capture in sculptors’ 
art, rest like a prayer over her lovely features. Her hands 
clasped Lord Gifford’s, as he sat planning all sorts of events, 
chief amongst which was their all-important union. This 
topic brought to the surface a thought that troubled Lord 
Gifford lately. He gently kept stroking Nurse Delaney’s 
hand, as this act served as a preface for his remarks. 

“Tell me, Delina,” he suddenly said, as if the thought 
had only been born, “how is it I never see you wear the ring 
I gave you—don’t you remember?” 

The blood tingled in her pale cheeks as she described her 
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fate to him in words of trembling (tears dropping from her 
eyes at intervals) from the morning she left Clapham Hall 
until her mysterious return again. 

Lord Gifford listened attentively to every word that 
escaped her lips. 

“Poor thing! my heart throbs at such bravery and revolt- 
ing encounters. You were doomed to wander through 
trials, temptations, and all manner of poverty, passing 
through their furnaces unscathed. Sweet God!” he echoed, 
as he clasped his thin hands, “there is no one to blame but 
that woman! Why the deuce have I brought her here, it 
may be to drive our happiness adrift once more? By God! 
I swear I shall send her about her business to-morrow—at 
least I shall notice her. I'll pay her off; by heavens, 
I will!” 

His eyes grew excited as he spoke, he shook like an aspen ; 
and so did Madam-de-Maine, as she knelt outside the door 
swallowing, with saliva of wrath, every word that dropped 
from his lips. 

“He'll notice me, indeed! and all for that young fishwife!” 
she’d repeat, time after time, as she lay tossing restlessly on 
her bed that night. “By heavens! (to use his own words) he 
won’t act so authoritatively as he imagines,” she’d chime, in 
a low voice, as she lay soliloquising ; “he won’t, indeed!” 

The day following, Nurse Delaney resigned her juvenile 
right of title. She wrote to the Matron of Victoria 
Hospital, acquainting her of her expected change, enclosing 
a little note for Nurse Ema, and a word of encouragement 
to the little invalids she so nimbly tended. 

That day, also, Lord Gifford carried into effect his threat. 
He noticed Madam-de- Maine to leave his service within one 
month. She appeared content at her doom. Had her bed 
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had the power of relating her awful nightly soliloquies, the 
devil himself would have sickened at defeat. But no; this 
dumb comforter would safely have sworn allegiance to its 
queen, and sooner’ would have faced the hammer than dis- 
close a single syllable of her secret vows. 

Next morning after Madam-de-Maine received notice to 
quit the services of Lord Gifford, she rose unusually early. 
All the members of the household were fast asleep. She 
acted as housekeeper at Columba Castle, at her own request, 
moving about in her tyrannical way, ordering, scolding, 
issuing all sorts of threats to the staff for seeming neglect of 
duty, or some trivial fault, for which she was ever on the 
alert. She seemed never at ease, never at rest, always as if 
something troubled her. Her thirst for blood was in- 
satiable, murder being her chief disease, insomnia her 
second, especially since the return of Delina. Her eyelids 
remained wildly apart during the preceding night. She was 
bent on enjoying her claim to the property, and would have 
risked anything to master her scheme, to disable defeat. 
She had charge of everything at Columba Castle. This was 
evident by the size of a bunch of silver keys that glittered 
from her side, where they mostly hung suspended from her 
belt by means of a silver chain. Every morning it was her 
custom to visit the cook, giving into her charge all in- 
gredients to be prepared for the day. This morning was 
made no exception. Delina always prepared Lord Gifford’s 
food, which often caused Madam-de-Maine profound 
annoyance. He partook yet of nothing otherwise. Since 
his illness his diet was both simple and limited. No one 
was about, she well knew, when she came downstairs to 
execute her morning duties. She left out all that was 
required for preparation on the cook’s table, not forgetting 
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the usual cup of cornflour. This had undergone a sort of 
mixture at her hands, by adding to it a quantity of arsenic 
she had concealed for weeks in her room. She folded the 
meagre packet, thrusting it hurriedly into her pocket, as if 
closeting it from the impartial eye of the Great Omniscient, 
hiding it from His searching gaze, defying, in a moment of 
intense endeavour, the dictates of His voiceless tongue— 
“Thou shalt not kill.” Rejoicing in her feat, she went back 
to her room. 

Biddy Bunderry, the faithful old cook, was the next one 
who appeared downstairs on this memorable morning. On 
perceiving the articles spread out on the table, she muttered: 
“Dthat divil has been down moighty early dthis mornin’. 
What can be thrump wid hur dthe day? Mibby she’s goin’ 
aff on a furlough, an’ wants early away. Lard nir she may 
niver ritourn! But Oi hate hur mane ways, hur an’ hur 
misurin’ an’ skrimpin’ at dthis, dthat, an’ dthe tother!” 

Biddy kept on tonguing until aided in her abuse by other 
members of the servants’ staff, who joined in her censuring 
discourse with perfect harmony. 

Delina, about eleven o’clock, prepared the cornflour 
pudding. She had gone exactly by Dr. Norton’s orders, 
and, so far, Lord Gifford attended faithfully to them. Milk 
food was, as yet, his chief diet. Luncheon was daily served 
precisely at one o’clock. 

An hour or so beforehand, on this particular day, two 
gentlemen friends of Lord Gifford arrived on horseback. 
They had lived a considerable distance off, and having 
attended college with his lordship, a fast friendship had ever 
since existed. On hearing of his illness and return to 
Columba Castle, they ventured to pay him a visit. Lord 
Gifford was delighted to see them, and begged they should 
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spend a couple of days or so with him. To this they readily 
agreed. 

At one o’clock Lord Gifford, Sir Francis Malone, Captain 
Carrick, and Delina sat down to luncheon. The table 
presented a coaxing appearance, as its savoury dishes sent 
forth an appetising waft. Lord Gifford’s eye deceived his 
appetite. He fancied he could do ample justice to the many 
tempting dishes placed before him. Tasting one or two 
of these niceties, he felt he was infringing on the rules laid 
down by Dr. Norton, and was soon seen to swallow eagerly 
a goodly quantity of the milk pudding Madam-de-Maine had 
so craftily tampered with for his destruction. 

She had been so concentrated upon the arms of Eternity 
clasping him to its bosom that his painful moans never 
reached her ear, as she closed the door behind her to closet 
herself in her room until the result would demand her 
rufhanous assistance. Perceiving an easy chair, buried in 
silken lilies, she dropped her murderous body into its dainty 
arms, and sat like one in statued martyrdom, with her hands 
carelessly thrown in her lap. She would rise and move to 
the window, to greet the smile of a marble masterpiece 
standing before her with uplifted hands, as if threatening 
her with the heavy wrath of God for her daring attack on 
him who lay in racking rack right underneath her velvet- 
topped extremities. This silent construction of cold- 
chiselled refinement proclaimed to her in subtle silence a 
murderer’s doom. Fearing rebuke lay on his pale, stiff 
lips, parched by the hot breath of a blazing sun, she cast her 
eyes from anticipated chastisement, and beheld the towering 
top of a darkened prison, that hid within its iron bars of 
giant strength the drunken, the thief, the forger, the fighter, 
the arson father, the murderer. She was forced to believe, 
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as she at last resumed her seat with restless restlessness, that 
her game had been played victoriously. 

A maid was heard to run swiftly now along the corridor, 
and, tapping loudly at her door, was permitted to enter. 
The weeping maiden could only pull at her silken skirts, 
finding speech had fled. Poor creature! her heart was 
bleeding for her master, and the choking sobs seemed never 
to minimise their bursting sound, as she still kept plucking 
at the skirt of the murderess until her weakness mastered 
her, as she fell fainting on the floor. 

By this time all the members of the household had broken 
forth in an uproar. Nothing but weeping, wailing, shout- 
ing, sobbing, and screaming was echoed against the ver- 
milion ears of Madam-de-Maine as she steadied her hellish 
nerves to face the ghastly and painful scene awaiting her in 
the dining-room below. 

Leaving the poor half-dead maid, mute as a tombstone, 
lying on her carpeted bed, she assumed an hysteric air, 
flying, so to speak, along the corridor, down the great stair- 
case, where a more appalling sight could scarcely be 
imagined in such a space. 

The hall was heated with praying breaths, stifled sobs, 
faintish gasps, and heart-rending wails. 

“What under heaven is the matter?” Madam-de-Maine 
tried to gasp. 

She was only answered with sobs. 

Crushing past the assembled sorrowers around the open 
door, she soon found her question answered, her wish 
travelling toward completion, she hoped. 

Delina was on her knees rubbing Lord Gifford’s clammy 
hands, stroking at intervals the pallid cheeks. She was wild 
with grief, performing little kindnesses she only could think 
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of in this her hour of dire distress. 

Sir Francis Malone and Captain Carrick seemed grief- 
stricken, rubbing the pit of his stomach, whence issued the 
terrible pain. 

Madam-de-Maine approaching him called out in a 
timorous voice, “Oh, Lord Gifford, Lord Gifford dear, what 
has happened you at all? You are not going to die and 
leave us? Oh, what can I do to ease your pain? Speak, oh 
speak, Lord Gifford!” 

Turning to Delina, with a demonish flash in her eyes, 
she said, “In God’s name, little fisherwoman, what have you 
done on Lord Gifford? Answer me at once.” 

In the same breath she ordered one of the bystanders to 
hasten for a doctor. 

Before she issued this order, however, the gardener was 
on his way in breathless haste for policemen and doctor, 
neither of whom lost a moment in reaching Columba Castle. 

She borrowed an air of deep distress, wringing her hands, 
wet with the blood of old Joss Danvers, and uncertain 
whether or not they would further be damped with that of 
Lord Gifford. 

She began to stroke the wan cheeks, clammy and luke- 

warm. 
He turned on her his sickly eyes, stabbed by the stroke 
of her mischievous hand and uttered in a distressed tone: 
“Wicked woman, you have poisoned me! Dare to come 
near me!” 

Looking at Delina with a coaxing glare in the dull eye, 
he gasped: “Send her away, my beloved one, she can’t 
touch me! She has poisoned me! Treacherous villain that 
she is; send her from—me—!” 

“Better leave the room, madam,” said Sir Francis Malone, 
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his voice quivering as he spake ; “you have heard what Lord 
Gifford says.” 

Drawing her figure proudly up, she hotly answered: 

“How dare he say such a thing! how dare he utter such a 
preposterous untruth! I swear I have never made him up 
so much as a drink of water and milk since I came here! 
Whoever the party is who prepared his food, that is the 
guilty party!” 

She flung a look of horror at Delina, whose face was 
bathed in flame; bit her lip, stamped her foot, and was 
assisted out of the room by two law officers, who appeared 
on the scene, followed by Doctor Kenny. 

Old Biddy Bunderry, who was close by her master’s side 
trying to relieve him as best she could, on hearing these 
words fall from the lips of Madam-de-Maine, rushed after 
her into the hall, thronged still with spectators whose 
excitement increased as the minutes fled. 

“Is it me ye say pizened mae masther, eh? _Is it poor ould 
Biddy Bunderry ye say has nearly killed mae koind an’ good 
Lard Gifford?” 

Catching hold of Madam-de-Maine by the arm she gave it 
an ugly twist. Turning to the officers who stood by, she 
said: 

“Fur Gad’s sake, an’ dthat iv His holy modther, take her 
wid ye! She’s dthe divil in pitticoats! She’s a tory villian, 
ta say dthat Oi was fur doin’ away wid dthe bist crathur iver 
Gad blew dthe brith iv loife in! No! Thank Gad, Oi’ve 
seen minny an op an’ down in mae loifetime, an’ niver yit 
wus blamed fur is mouch is killin’ a floi! How darr ye, ye 
black-oyed imp iv hill, ta say Oi wud take upan me sowl 
dthe tirrible sin iv morther! Gad knows Oi’ve enough ta 
do at prisint ta bear wid ye; dthere wus pace an’ plinty 
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afore iver ye wur imported here frum ‘Frinch,’ ir whativer 
place dthe divil himself braught ye frum! Nathin’ now bot 
blaudy rows aal dthe toime, an’ dthis ’ill surely sittle dthem!” 

As Biddy finished her sentence, the perspiration stood on 
her honest brow like raindrops against a window. She 
began to cry and sob tremendously in her great excitement, 
the housemaid assisting her to the kitchen. 

The onlookers felt terribly for the poor old cook, whose 
face revealed intense suffering. 

Madam-de-Maine rose, saying in an undertone to the 
witnesses; “I certainly didn’t refer to Biddy.” 

She went direct to her room, amid many a hiss and curse 
from the crowd who still thronged the hall awaiting the 
doctor’s remarks about his patient. They had heard Lord 
Gifford’s words, and were prepared to give them credence. 

As the doctor entered the room of trouble, a dead silence 
followed, until broken by old Biddy. He found Lord Gifford 
lying insensible to everything now, save pain. He com- 
menced to vomit the contents of his stomach. This was 
accompanied by a goodly quantity of bile, and, finally, 
traces of blood were seen. His throat was dry and burning, 
and great was his thirst. His pulse was also very weak 
and irregular. 

“What has happened his lordship?” said the doctor, 
throwing ‘from him his gloves. He then lifted his head, 
that heavily lay on the floor. A hasty examination soon tore 
an answer from his lips. 

“The symptoms are those of arsenical poisoning!” he 
gravely spake. He proceeded at once to empty the 
stomach by means of a syphon (tube). A door opened out 
of the dining-room into a well-fitted-up laboratory ; of its 
existence Dr. Kenny was previously acquaint. He pre- 
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pared in it the following antidote:—Half an ounce of 
carbonate of soda, an ounce of liquor of the perchloride of 
iron, which he strained through a muslin rag, and diluted 
it with hot water. This he managed to make him drink. 
He then gave him some linseed tea. A little relief was soon 
apparent, although he continued prostrate; this, too, was 
checked to a great degree by the free use of stimulants and 
by the maintenance of the warmth of the body, which at 
this stage was cold. Large doses of lime-water and oil 
followed the procedure. Dr. Kenny’s strenuous efforts to 
prolong such a noble life being untiring, he had the satis- 
faction, after an hour’s hard work, of seeing his patient 
slightly rally. He was then taken to his room, where he 
soon fell into a doze that would have deepened into a sleep 
only for the constant pinching and shaking by the doctor. 

Delina’s hair hung round her shoulders, as she pulled at 
it with a distracted vengeance. Her ashen features were 
stamped with woe, streaked with a constant flow of 
Nature’s grief. Catching hold of the doctor’s arm, she 
shrieked, in tones of anguish: 

“Oh, doctor, will he live? Can you make him well? 
The state of her lover stunned her. She attempted again 
and again to awake to a sense of feeling that the whole thing 
was the outcome of a delirious dream, passing off as the 
mind grew mistiless; but the more she conjectured this 
possibility, the greater grew her fears. All thoughts of 
the future died as she bent over the sinking form. 

“Just if he will rally and get well,” she'd mutter to the 
kind physician, who was half exhausted, his endeavours 
were so earnest to save the life he had grown to like so 
well, 

“I will do all I possibly can, I assure you, for his father’s 
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son,” gravely he remarked. “He has already been under a 
doctor’s care, I understand?” 

“Oh, he has—Dr. Norton, Grove Villa, London.” 

“Isee. Has he been taking any medicine?” 

“Yes, he took medicine, but not any these three weeks.” 

“What had he for luncheon?” 

“There were many dishes on the table. He merely 
tasted two of them, and then partook of a fairly good quan- 
tity of the customary dish of cornflour, prescribed for him 
by order of Dr. Norton, until he would feel strong and 
well.” 

“Who prepared these dishes, then?” 

“The cook; but I made the cornflour pudding myself, and 
have done so every day since I came with him to Columba 
Castle.” 

“You prepared the cornflour, then, yourself?” eagerly 
asked he. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Of what did it consist, then, pray?” eyeing her earnestly, 

“Of milk, cornflour, pinches of salt and nutmeg, a table- 
spoonful of sifted sugar, and two eggs.” 

“Anything else?” 

“No, no; these were all the ingredients I used.” 

“Was there any pudding left?” 

“Yes, there was some; he didn’t quite finish it.” 

“Could I have the remaining portion, then?” 

“All the dishes were on the dining-table when we left 
the room,” said Delina, a deep flush sweeping across her 
face, not unobserved by the shrewd-eyed doctor. 

Leaving Sir Francis Malone, Captain Carrick, and the 
officers of the law in charge of the patient, the doctor and 
Delina proceeded at once to the dining-room and found it 
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bereft of any trace whatever of luncheon having been so 
lately served. 

Madam-de-Maine, when entering the dining-room to fuss 
in a foul fashion over the suffering victim, snapped, un- 
observed, from its resting-place the remainder of the 
pudding, and thrust it hastily into her pocket. She entered 
Delina’s magnificent room shortly after swallowing Biddy’s 
rebuff, and found on its bed a blue-check cotton gown Delina 
had carelessly thrown there. She deftly deposited the 
packet containing the arsenic in its calico pocket, leaving 
it in careless state, as she had found it. Moving over to the 
great mirrored wardrobe, standing in a triangular corner 
of the room, she halted in horror as its great reflecting door 
pictured to her the pallid face of fiendish outline she was 
doomed to wear. In its treacherous curves could be traced 
the revolting crimes of her past life, the impending 
approach of a satanic future. Regardless of these reflecting 
truths, she accomplished her mission, She buried the 
deadly remnant of her achievement in its corner, closed the 
door, turned her back on its candid face, as a laugh of vic- 
tory burst from her polluted lips. She retreated hastily 
from the room she contaminated with her stained breath, 
mixing it with the holy and prayerful air that seemed to 
smother her with its righteous waft. Into the silence of her 
haunt she sped. Having mastered her manceuvres to throw 
guilt on the innocent, she could hardly free herself from a 
little embarrassment as she tried to satisfactorily harrow the 
seed she had sown with thoughts and actions of magnified 
evil. She sat on, cursing the doctor’s prolonged presence, 
wondering, in accents of growling gnash, when he was likely 
to go. Wearied awaiting his departure and the result of his 
visit, she snapped up a paper and began to read, not being 
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in a mood, evidently, to continue its perusal long. Per- 
sonal feelings and hideous imaginations hunted each other 
wistfully as she pitched the paper from her with a sigh, 
casting one discontented grin towards the silver-framed 
mirror opposite which she so restlessly sat. In one corner 
of her room was a lovely bed, delicately covered and trimly 
draped ; on it lay some female wear she tore from the drawer, 
indecisive as to what she’d deck her person with. Brushes 
with silver backs, jewel-stands, pin-trays, and gilt-topped 
scent bottles all lay on the dressing-table, together with two 
pearl rings, another of diamond and sapphires, a diamond 
and pearl brooch; an elegant diamond bracelet lay also on 
its open case; whilst her beaded slippers, lying primly on 
the hearthrug, awaited employment. As she hastily viewed 
all these, she decided to revel in some of their beauty. Her 
toilette finished, she stood, while her breath came and went, 
sounds reaching her from below. 

Dr. Kenny was heard close the heavily-panelled door, and 
drive hastily away. He found Lord Gifford’s sinking form, 
despite all his efforts, bury itself deeper and deeper in its 
snowy bed of mirrored beauty ; and a great sense of horror, 
mingled with fear, creeping over him lest his patient might 
at any moment resign himself to his God, he thought it 
prudent, knowing a dastardly attempt had been made upon 
his life, to acquaint a magistrate. He drove like fury until 
reaching his journey’s end. Mr. Clancarty, a hale old 
gentleman with fine silver locks, was soon mounted by 
his side, 

Madam-de-Maine, as she saw them drive quickly up the 
avenue, stood in disguised dignity watching their approach. 
One glance at them told her suspicion dwelt strongly in 
the doctor’s mind, while every nerve in her body claimed 
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dance to the quivering tune of her bloody pores. Her 
eyes and ears were open now to sights and sounds. She 
saw two policemen approach her; she heard their words: 

“Madam-de-Maine, your presence is required in Lord 
Gifford’s room.” 

With these words smiting her on the cheek, she entered 
it. It was still as the stagnant pool of silent solitude whose 
waters never get ruffled as they near the thirsty bottom. 

Mr. Clancarty, an old and much-respected dispenser of 
justice, arose as she entered. 

“Madam-de-Maine—Mr. Clancarty,” said the doctor, in 
as concise a manner as possible. 

She saluted him with her accustomed humble bend of the 
proud head. 

Mr. Clancarty looked very handsome and hale for a man 
of seven decades. He was uncle to Dr. Kenny, with whom 
he had resided since the lamented death of his wife. As 
he stood viewing the tall, proud woman, who, doubtless, 
once had scored the round of beauty, he felt his blood trickle 
somewhat quicker than usual, as he steadied himself by 
resting his nervous hands on the back of a chair. 

“The image of Lady Mattie Maynard! Oh, Lord, can 
this be?” the old man asked himself ere he had courage to 
address her. 

“Madam-de-Maine,” he began, every syllable shaking as 
it fell from his pale, trembling lips, “I have been summoned 
hither by my nephew, Dr. Kenny, to take the dying deposi- 
tions—or what I at present believe to be the dying depositions 
—of our esteemed friend, Lord Gifford, who shall soon, 
I fear, unless a change is shortly manifested for the benefit 
of both himself and others intimately connected with him, 
tread in the Valley of Death; and as you are strongly sus- 
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great crime of murder—I hereby order your arrest, until 
evidence is forthcoming to clear the accursed cloud that 
presently wraps you in its cold and cheerless cover.” 

Her face blazed at first, then paled to painfulness as she 
addressed the justice: 

“Is it Madam-de-Maine, the proud and noted daughter of 
Count-av-Nedo, and divorced wife of Monsieur-de-Maine, 
from whose treachery and wicked immoral conduct she was 
compelled to flee, and accept a position far beneath her in 
every capacity—begging, in a measure, from strangers their 
stingy pittance, that only offers her comparative existence? 
Is it a lady who once shone in the brilliant circle of the best 
French and English families until forced, through no fault 
of hers, to relinquish the friendship of the high-born, the 
society of the well-bred, and place herself in the lowly 
position she now is obliged to occupy, made more lowly 
still by the force of your demand? Is it she, sir, whose 
body you now wrongfully hand over to these blood terriers 
of the mock law (unfair as it is varying in its hellish tech- 
nicalities) to treat it, to torture it as they wish, or as their 
legal grammar binds them? I am persuaded to exonerate 
you from the terrible position in which you have placed 
yourself, believing, and that rightly, too, that you are 
acting in accordance with the advice of your medical friend, 
Dr. Kenny, whose title God shall shatter, so sure as this 
monstrous injustice is enforced.” 

Looking fully at the doctor, her face sporting alternately 
in white and scarlet, she said: 

“Pray, sir, upon what authority is your suspicion based? 
Are you justified in giving the remotest credence to the 
jealous words that have been unjustly driven into the ears 
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of the much-respected master of Columba Castle, in whose 
service I have been for many, many months—whose very 
shadow I have grown to worship, much less bury its pro- 
moter in a grave dug by the hands of murder! No sir; 
thank the Great Director of all our thoughts and actions, he 
shall never lie thus through me! My hands have yet to be 
dabbled in the blood of my most wicked enemy. So far, 
they are unstained, and shall remain so until proof to the 
contrary is forthcoming. This, I fear, won’t be so long as 
I brave life’s battle.” 

Addressing the law officers, she said: 

“Sirs, be careful about this performance; you should 
investigate ere you decide. I swerve not to say, and in the 
presence of all here, that it was Delina Delaney who 
attempted to tamper with the life I’ve grown to love! 
Jealousy is the chief basis upon which she has so unrighteously 
acted. Lord Gifford and | had grown to love each other; 
were promised in marriage, of which that girl there is per- 
fectly aware. Why, then, should I try to tear from him 
his precious life—the life I have so earnestly endeavoured to 
prolong? God forbid! Go, search my room, search my 
person, and if one trace is offered you that will lead to 
suspicion, kill me at once; hesitate not, for I’d rather brave 
death a heroine than face life with shame!” 

As she uttered these last words her knees shook, as she 
stood, like a martyr, hiding the effect her trembling limbs 
sent through her. Another moment, she reeled and 
staggered, to awake to a state of semi-consciousness in her 
prison cell. 
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Arrest of Nurse Delaney 


ORD GIFFORD continued prostrate, ignorant of his great 
danger, as well as the removal of his masked hireling, 
who now lay on her narrow stretcher in the prison cell, 
where the officers of the law had placed her. He was deaf 
to all that was going on around him—blind to the fact that 
Delina stood bending over him, unceasingly praying fer- 
vently for his speedy recovery. 

As she stood performing every little work she thought 
would tear his mind from the all-absorbing sickness that 
heavily wrapped him in its arms of weakness, she was like- 
wise dead to the knowledge that shortly, too, she’d stand 
charged with the blackened crime to which she was so 
grossly foreign. 

The law officers had now returned, after securing their 
prisoner within their dismal precincts. They proceeded 
immediately to institute a rigorous search throughout 
Columba Castle. The last apartment they entered was 
Delina’s. Her cotton gown had lain untouched since 
Madam-de-Maine’s stained hands had tampered with its 
purity. Delving into its pocket, they brought from it a 
small packet. Examining it closely, they found the deadly 
dust, labelled with the words, “Arsenic—Poison.” All 
drawers were then ransacked, likewise her box; but nothing 
they found within them could lead to further suspicion. 
Opening, lastly, the wardrobe door, in which hung a few 
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flimsy articles of wear, including a couple of dresses, aprons, 
hats, slippers, &c., they espied in its corner a small brown 
parcel. A peep at its interior showed forth the poisonous 
remnant of the cornflour pudding the servants vowed they 
hadn't seen. They proceeded at once to effect her arrest. 
The bystanders were dumb-stricken. The two gentlemen 
visitors bowed with awe. 

After Mr. Clancarty concluded the pathetic speech that 
legally warranted her removal from Castle to prison, she 
stood calm, strongly exhibiting that martyred beauty found 
only in the features of Roman art. A wheel of deepest 
scarlet rested on both her cheeks. She betrayed little signs 
of fear. As she stood ready to go, she uttered, in firm 
tones, to those present: 

“I, Delina Delaney, Lord Gifford’s espoused, stand here 
in your presence charged with the awful crime of attempted 
murder on him who has vowed to me time after time that 
J, and J alone, shall be his wife! Through the malice of the 
prisoner you have already captured, this anticipated union 
has before been shattered, and now, when it was near its 
completion, she, by her terrible action, has torn it to atoms 
again! Good God! the steps to peace and purity are 
crooked and steep, difficult of ascent, hard to achieve! 
My feet were on them, I thought firmly, too, but the devil 
has said, No! He has yet to rove about, doing all manner of 
mischief, ere his cruel schemes are laid for ever low. Time 
will conquer his arrant acts, his infamous whisperings. 
Time will trample his scurrilous schemes and bruise his 
heel, with which he kicks the many doors of his haunted 
palace-hell, Time, too, is a wonderful opposer, a meek 
rejoiner. It revels in darkness, blinding the bright spot 
of an honoured lifetime with its blackened veil; this has 
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now been thrown over the face of innocence, tinging it 
with its dull, dark hue. Again it will burst gloriously forth, 
swamping its hideous mischiefs beneath a world of sunshine, 
drowning for ever the dark veil of decorative wrong that 
trembled at its strong touch, wearing the white veil of 
purity I at present am unable outwardly to don. Time 
shall throw this spotless cover over this face of spotless 
right, and tell to the world the great and striking truth that 
Delina Delaney stands free from the foulest charge ever it 
was man’s to lay against mortal!” 

She now went over to the bed, fell on her knees, and 
grasping the clammy hands of her lover, carried them to her 
lips, chafing them violently between her nervous palms. 

“O God in heaven, spare him till I come back—spare him 
to get well, and wait with patience the home-coming of 
his beloved, when freed from the chains of enthralment 
that presently fetter both hands and feet!” 

She shrank from the cold touch of his fingers, finding 
little change in the troubled face wet with dewy effort; wet 
with the stress of a woman’s wilful revenge; smeared with 
the force of a demon’s desire; clammy with the deeds of a 
wicked heart stored with malice, revenge, jealousy, selfish- 
ness, love (not of man), and all derogatory traits stored 
within the pores of a sinful nature. Delina was gentle and 
loving, considerate and yielding in her nature; her justice 
and outline of prosperity were presently overcome by the 
constant lashes of injustice and adversity, that strove, by their 
blackened lays, to rot such a noble and brave character, and 
bury it beneath the roof of disgrace, Still, underneath this 
shameful, superficial garb she was compelled now to wear 
was hidden a spotless garment never yet sullied by the 
flowers of wrong; stainless it rested, spotless it hung, until 
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one day it would expose to the wicked world that at least 
there was one righteous, one free from the filthy marks of 
a filthy mind—free from the daub of distrust, in which her 
outward gown was now stuped. 

She stood erect, then leaned forward, her eyes strained 
and vaguely wide, kissed her lover on cheek and lips, 
stroked the mixed locks, that lay slightly tattered over the 
sick brow, and turned to move to her doom. A deep 
moan echoed against her ear. She begged to look on him 
once more. With her trembling lips levelled to his ear, 
she whispered: 

“Lord Gifford, dear, can’t you hear me—your beloved 
Delina? O speak but one word, and I will live still for 

oul” 
; The lips parted; he made a strong effort; her ear alone 
heard the parting word: 

“De—lin—a!” 

She kissed him again, stroked his brow, and uttered: 

“God bless you and care for you until we meet again!” 

A tear rolled down her cheek as the bystanders pathetic- 
ally bade her “Good-bye.” She walked firmly from their 
midst ; received a shower of blessings from the servants, who 
had assembled in the hall ; and soon was driven, from amongst 
a well of tears, to her grim and cheerless cell. 

Dr. Kenny remained in constant attendance upon Lord 
Gifford. For a few days he was uncertain as to his recovery. 
He seemed to be gradually dwindling into the pit of pity. 
Then he’d brighten up a little, ask for some food, and begin 
to chat feebly. Dr. Kenny was overjoyed, seeing at last 
his mighty skill was not without its reward, In a few days 
more he was able to sit up. 

Sir Francis Malone and Captain Carrick then took their 
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departure, after such a prolonged stay. They didn’t care 
to leave their friend until all danger was past, though their 
visit had turned out, unfortunately, painful. 

Nurse Hegarty was now in attendance upon Lord Gifford. 
She was brought from London after Delina’s removal. 

On hearing of the great and trying change that had taken 
place at Columba Castle in such a short time, Lord Gifford 
was much upset. His rage was boundless at Madam-de- 
Maine’s mischief and murderous intent—uncontrollable at 
the shame it brought upon his loved one. He emphatically 
declared Delina was as innocent of the charge brought 
against her as Madam-de-Maine was guilty. 

“Bring her back, for God’s sake!” he’d moan throughout 
the long hours of the night, delirious, distracted, dejected. 
“Bring my loved one, my priceless pet, my divine darling, 
bring her to me; I can’t have her there! After months 
and months of recklessness, I succeeded in capturing the 
escaped bird; after weeks and weeks of contentment, with 
its wings fluttering about me, its sweet, pleasant chatter 
soothing me asleep, I envied almost its knack of happiness 
it every moment grasped the opportunity of infusing into 
my heart. When my joy was fringing on the highest 
pinnacle of ascent, it was drowned in painful and subordinate 
nature. Then, relieved of its sickening and suffocating 
effect, I am again driven adrift on the tide of sorrow! 
Ah, me!” 

Throwing his hands up in agony, he’d groan in dire throe. 
The transition he felt overpowered him, The blood paled 
in his thin lips, in the sick cheeks; the brilliant, untamed 
sparkle in his eyes closed in the tears that visited them; the 
firmness died out of the determined features, and then a 
wild cry broke forth, like that of a maniac snatched from 
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the home of his boyhood, and echoed through the room. 
He now ceased to pray, abandoning himself to thoughts that 
carried him to and laid him down at the feet of the innocent ; 
these overflowed all ideas that otherwise hampered his 
intellect. A faint recollection of her last words passed 
harrowingly across his brain, opening up the wounded tubes 
of tenderness with a still more strengthening salve, leaving 
them to burst into little globules of liquid lava, to bathe the 
hot features that started restlessly at its burning touch, 

resulting in traces of worry drawn distressedly over the 
well-formed face. 

Sorrows there are, surely, that crush the heart like a 
deadly weapon ; that strive to still its cherished hopes with 
their clogging bruise, drawing a cover of exaggerated age 
upon the features in a premature fashion, sealing them with 
marks and signs found only in advanced nature and maturer 

ears. 

In time to follow, Lord Gifford would look back on the 
occurrences of the pastshort term of his immediate harrowed 
lifetime, and call them dark marks in the pages of memory, 
as the days on which he commenced to see the ways of 
life and strange ways of the world through spectacles that 
drove all the fleeting confidences of youth, all the decoying 
dictates of false nature, into a channel of Hate. With eyes 
indescribably tearful and mournful, he’d look at the door 
with a void stare, through which his loved one had passed 
and repassed, and echo her name, unheard by anyone save 
himself and the mute surroundings. 

“My poor bird,” he muttered, “thou wert captured and 
taken prisoner when this body of mine was altogether un- 
able, through the stratagem of the evil one, to resist the 
demand of a bloody law; when these hands of mine were 
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stretched in weakness, that otherwise would have en- 
deavoured to tear you from its merciless hounds, and free 
you from the accursed veil of disgrace that dangles blackly 
over your snow-white person!” 

He rose, paced the room, refusing consolation from a 
single individual who might chance to offer a tender word 
in his hour of despair. He would stand before a mirror, 
and fancy he appeared more aged and old than he ever 
dreamt he’d view a couple of decades further along on the 
hill of time. His head, once erect and high, now drooped 
as if bowed by a weight of sorrow. 

Adrift on the tide of events, he floated on and on, now 
ebbing in thought, now bathing in the waves of Nature, as 
flood-tide failed to free him from their laving lash. Every 
morning he rose with a listless, dreamy lassitude, then, as 
the golden orb of heaven struck forth with a welcome 
warmth, a brightness would light up the downcast features, 
as he knew each day would come and go, bringing comfort 
with its dawn, driving it adrift to be consumed with the 
fire of clustering stars studded on the darkened face of 
heaven. 

Restlessly he swallowed the result of the preliminary 
investigation, which sealed the further confinement of the 
two prisoners until the coming Assizes, to commence on 
the fifteenth day of July following. 

The sole topic now throughout the length and breadth 
of the land was concerning the “Great Poisoning Case in the 
West of Ireland.” The air was stifled at times with breaths 
of stinging horror against the “housekeeper,” as the press 
put it, whilst at others it was thickly sweetened with 
prayerful problems on behalf of the “fisherman’s daughter,” 
to be solved with judge-like justice on the coming day of trial. 
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Lord Gifford, on the night preceding the trial, sat at his 
bedroom window, excited, paled, nervous beyond detail. 
He rose, went out on the verandah, and sat down on a 
wicker chair. The moon’s pale light had become diminished 
as the hours sped by, but the flicker of a huge lamp, that 
stole from his bedroom window, prevented absolute dark- 
ness. He sat in this position, his nervous hands clasping 
and unclasping to the action of his wandering thoughts, until 
a cold, sharp breeze leapt from the fluttering fathoms of the 
distant west, and commenced to superficially hurry over the 
fleecy clouds that crossed slightly the star-studded dome ; the 
beautiful flowers that bordered him beneath paid a perfumed 
tribute to the dewy hand of Nature, sending over and around 
the dejected lover of drooping dignity a waft of varied odour, 
leaping on the sensitive face, gliding off again to scent the 
midnight air. 

The fleecy dog, that lay so dreamily on the rug before the 
dying embers, began now to call its master in from the cold- 
ness (that insistently invaded the room through the open 
window) by means of a low, mournful bark. 

Lord Gifford, as its echo died in his ear, rose and entered 
his room, shut the window, drew over it the blind, closing 
himself in from the danger attendant upon midnight mist, 
that commenced, too, to drop upon him in clouds of 
beaded vapour. 

A haze surrounded Columba Castle, as well as his thoughts 
of the dismal hole, with its iron-grated window, that held 
within its cold, damp walls the guiltless goddess of his 
constant thoughts. He recalled her image who so often 
sat and stroked his sickly cheek, his thin, white hands ; while 
a mist encompassed the keen thought of the awful punish- 
ment she had undergone for the hell-deserving victim that 
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lay not three yards distant from her. He sat before the 
cheerless grate as the hours of morning slipped languidly 
by, his hands bathed in oily dew, that rested as well in infant 
drops over the agonised brow, until the bell for breakfast 
broke his painful reverie. 

The stupor divided, he rose, viewed the careless, ashen, 
haggard features, the disordered hair, the drooping form, 
passed his hand across the pained brow, moaned unearthily, 
and burst into a fit of weeping. How deeply his delicacy 
had been pierced by the notorious, bruised by the infamous, 
and cut by the crafty! 

A strange chill passed over him, as he still sat weeping, 
when Dr. Kenny was announced to accompany him to the 
courthouse. As Lord Gifford rose to receive him, the 
doctor saw at a glance he was nervous and much upset. 

“Are you ready, Lord Gifford? We've only an hour, 
you know,” said the doctor, with a slight shiver on his 
words, 

“Not yet; but I will shortly,” returned Lord Gifford, 
hastening to prepare himself for the trial. 

In less than half an hour both Lord Gifford and the doctor 
were on their way to the shelter of law. 
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Trial of Both Prisoners 


HE prolonged anguish endured by Delina left its traces 
f prion. on her delicate features. 

In her heavy dull grey eyes lay gloom, while sad lines 
forced their way around the mouth, that whispered of a 
galled struggle, which the timid-hearted girl had resigned 
to give rise to the birth of a strong-minded woman. 

Her sorrow was quiet and voiceless, but fathomless for 
Lord Gifford, who prophesied for her everything that per- 
tained to distinction, nobleness, and all that was charac- 
teristic of a true, generous, loving heart. 

Her sorrow was nothing assuaged by the knowledge of 
his perilous condition on the day she was taken from his 
presence, and hurled into that jaded sanctum that never 
before could boast of sheltering within its cheerless walls 
the victim of innocence. 

Night and day she was haunted by thoughts that she would 
look again on the sweet pale face of her lover, and read in 
its candid smile a guarantee of his iron belief in her 
innocence. 

Her wings were smeared and broken by the wily hands 
of her ingenious rival; but time would offer her pinions of 
stainless hue, that would never again be sullied by actions 
however hateful, or smashed by hands however vile. 

Sleep was an absentee all that night within the prison 
walls, as well as at Columba Castle, and if rumour be true, 
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not a quiet night’s rest nor a peaceful slumber was known 
to visit a single house or hut on Lord Gifford’s estate. 

As she pondered on the suffering her love and sympathy 
for Lord Gifford had pictured in her heart; on the nights 
and days of anguish and abstract misery she had so lately 
endured in her grey enclosure, her features drooped, her 
eyes tossed wildly, a numb feeling stole over her, a black 
shade seemed to cloud her cell, the lines of her face con- 
tracted, her mouth trembled again, she’d smile as the 
thought ran through her mind that soon she would be face 
to face she hoped with her lover. 

The long weary hours of that night too, as she tossed 
restlessly on her narrow bed, had the effect of bringing 
before her vividly her grey-haired, poor old father, who 
had once rocked her in his stout strong arms, and slept 
pressing her to his warm breast: he who had taught her to 
creep, walk, and talk, and had surrounded her with his 
fatherly love, making his little home a hut of blessedness 
and comfort for her tender life. 

Her lamented mother, now also cold to her cares, seemed 
to stand beside her, pouring in her hot ears solacing words 
of love, and stroking her glorious brown locks with a ghostly 
hand, repeating to her the vows of childhood, the duties of 
girlhood, and the distant whisperings of eventful woman- 
hood. She thought she saw her towering aloft, flapping 
above her her snow-white wings, fluttering and hovering 
over her until she felt the cold breath rest like an icy pall 
over her rigid features. 

Only a wall of eighteen inches in thickness separated the: 
victims of innocence and guilt. 

An occasional shriek was heard by Delina throughout the 
agonised hours of mental embarrassment, as if Madam-de- 
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Maine’s evil spirit became frightened at its mischief. Apart 
from this, the long night remained quiet. 

Morning was at last announced as breakfast was served to 
her. She had been sitting dressed for hours before, awaiting 
—not breakfast—but the signal to start on her dreadful 
journey to the courthouse. 

By order of Lord Gifford, her meals were served sump- 
tuously since his knowledge of her confinement; her break- 
fast would have proved most palatable had she been in a 
mood to tamper with its enticing delicacy; but everything 
remained untouched. She smothered at the waft of the 
rich, fragrant tea as it blew gently around her tear-stained 
face. She choked at the thought of swallowing even a 
mouthful of the dainties set temptingly before her. The 
disprace brought upon her wrung from her sobs, loud and 
long; and the idea of being accompanied to court by a band 
of government officials, with turreted, two-peaked head- 
gear, parts of them glittering in the sun’s dancing rays; 
patent belts tackled with silvered, alphabetical links, and 
scabbarded swords topped with sparkling steel; sent her 
whirling into horrorism, and stamped a snowy pall over the 
aching features. Wiping her troubled face, she was inter- 
rupted by two officers walking into her cell. They 
addressed her very kindly, which helped in a great degree 
to allay her fears. 

“Lord Gifford’s carriage awaits you, Miss,” one of them 
remarked. 

Bathing her swollen temples with cold water, she soon 
was ready to take her departure. She was drawn swiftly 
along, and was quite overcome at the heartfelt sympathy 
extended her on all sides by the numerous crowds of 
anxious sightseers that lined the street on every side. 
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A dead silence pervaded the densely-crowded court as 
Delina arrived and was placed in the dock where Madam-de- 
Maine already sat, protected by a couple of able-bodied 
policemen. Right before them was a sort of canopy of 
shamrock-green cloth, richly embroidered in gold, sup- 
ported by poles of bog oak, with neatly-worked shamrock 
ends. Underneath this rested a huge chair, composed of 
bog oak, elegantly carved, on which lay a large cushion of 
green cloth: this awaited the judge’s impartial body. To 
the right of the dock were two rows of seats, filled almost 
with witnesses, some of whom Delina instantly recognised. 
To the left were reserved seats for the jury, while between 
dock and judge’s seat the counsel’s bench sat. A clock 
rested on the wall opposite where Delina sat, which plainly 
told that only five minutes would elapse until the judge’s 
entry. The suspense within such a short time could hardly 
be depicted, unless by the pen of a crack critic. Great 
silence prevailed amidst the heated throng, and dense like- 
wise was the street outside the courthouse with people who 
compulsively were denied admittance to the interior. 
Carriages were lined along the opposite side, and altogether 
the spectacle, both inside and out, was pitifully imposing. 

Exactly at two minutes before eleven a door opened at 
the end of the building, and through it came the members 
of the jury, who filled the vacant seats awaiting them. 
Another minute elapsed, and through the same door came 
the members of the learned counsel. 

A deadened hush issued as Lord Gifford walked, assisted 
slightly by Doctor Kenny and Mr. Clancarty, to his seat 
close beside the other witnesses. At his appearance, every 
member in the body of the court rose to do honour to the 
distinguished victim. 
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He appeared both weak and nervous. His eyes vaguely 
scanned the throng, resting at last on the pale face of Delina. 

Instantly he observed her, he arose, bowed lowly before 
her, while a delicate smile relieved the dull look resting on 
his face. A tear stood in Delina’s eye, prevented from 
falling by a sworn strength to keep it back. 

Madam-de-Maine sat icy and reserved, never moving a 
muscle. Precisely at eleven entered the judge, and took 
his seat. The falling of a pin would have sounded like a 
thunderbolt as he bowed to Lord Gifford. Every eye was 
now riveted on the two prisoners, as they sat with their 
thoughts very far apart. 

Delina was unable to cast from her the weight of appre- 
hension that dragged so heavily on her young heart. She 
had not yet been taught at the school of female art that 
involved in its craft the knack of wearing a face of joy where 
sorrow was its sole foundation, and hiding it in pleasant 
smiles. She sat sensitive to the fact that all eyes were upon 
her. Three hundred pair or so of such excited orbs flash- 
ing their gifted light on and over her, could hardly fail to 
provoke her gentle nature, draw her inward feelings to a 
nervous tenor, dancing in their cells of seclusion until their 
unstrung notes issued forth in the form of deep-drawn sighs. 
This picture of charming loveliness, as she sat, the image of 
simplicity, had by her undisputed wealth of enviable beauty 
drawn noiselessly upon her the silent comments of the 
lettered tools of graded lore that riveted the benches 
designed for opposing talent, behind which she tremulously 
rested. Her handsome face was not in any way fettered 
by the glare of dazzling ornaments reflecting over the pale 
features, nor was its divine aspect aided by a gown of mag- 
nificence, or shaded to undue perfection by the tint of a 
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rainbowed head-dress. Nothing of that sort served as a 
touch-up to the faultless fairness, fine features, and flickering 
flame that now and then lived and died on the well-fashioned 
cheek. Her array was simplicity personified. She wore a 
claret-coloured costume, she chanced to have on when 
arrested, a neat linen collar fastened with a pearl heart, edged 
with finest gold (the gift of Lord Gifford), and cuffs of chalky 
whiteness; her hands were ungloved, while a little, white 
sailor hat, banded with a stripe of black velvet, rested neatly 
on her well-shaped head. 

Madam-de-Maine looked youthful for her years, and very 
distinguished. She wore a pea-green silk skirt, and bodice 
covered with fine black net. A vest of infant-beaded steel, 
worked over a foundation of steel-grey satin, fell from throat 
to waist, fastened at the bottom with a diamond fly. A 
becoming toque, of dark mauve velvet, with fine black 
aigrette rising from three dainty, delicately tinted rosebuds, 
fastened firmly by a diamond butterfly, rested above the 
great coils of jet black hair that were twined artistically 
at the back of the head. A small diamond brooch flashed 
from her buttercup throat, where it fastened a delicate 
ruffle of rich and costly old lace. Her ungloved hands 
exposed two beautiful rings revelling in pearls, diamonds, 
and sapphires. She wore a resolute, defiant look despite 
the nervous tunes that violently shook the chords of her 
inner nature. 

Business commenced precisely as the clock exposed the 
hour of obedience. 

The jury being empanelled, the Clerk of the Crown read 
the respective charges, and asked the usual questions as to 
their guilt. 

Both prisoners pleaded “not guilty.” 
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Mr. Playfair, Q.C., on opening the case for the Crown, 
said: 

“My lord, and gentlemen of the jury, the prisoners at 
the bar—named Madam-de-Maine and Delina Delaney, 
respectively—stand charged with the attempted murder of 
Henry Edward Ludlow Gifford, of Columba Castle, by 
administering to him a certain deadly poisonous mixture. 
From the evidence already in our possession, we shall be 
able to prove, beyond the least shadow of doubt, the guilt 
of one or both prisoners. Lord Gifford, who is owner of 
Columba Castle and also a residence in the suburbs of 
London called Clapham Hall, was staying at the latter place 
for some time when he, unfortunately, met with a rather 
severe accident, necessitating the services of a nurse. He 
was attended by Dr. Norton, who procured for him one 
Nurse Delaney, a junior nurse from the Victoria Hospital, 
London. Madam-de-Maine, whom he engaged shortly after 
arriving at Clapham Hall, he entrusted with the interests of 
both residences—namely, Clapham Hall and Columba Castle. 
Dr. Norton, after treating his patient for some time, 
ordered him to Columba Castle for the benefit of his health. 
He was accompanied thither by Madam-de-Maine and Nurse 
Delaney. After arriving at his Irish residence he seemed 
to daily improve, with the health-giving air of his native 
place. Dr. Norton gave strict orders to Nurse Delaney, 
before leaving, not to allow him much else save milk food 
for some weeks, together with the prescribed quantity of 
medicine supplied by him. A few weeks or so after they 
arrived, Nurse Delaney, Sir Francis Malone, Captain Carrick, 
and Lord Gifford sat down to luncheon. Lord Gifford 
merely tasted some two savoury dishes, knowing they were 
not allowed him, and then was helped freely to a quantity 
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of milk pudding, prepared specially for him by Nurse 
Delaney. Immediately he was seen to take suddenly ill, 
and on arrival of Dr. Kenny, the family doctor, he soon 
pronounced the symptoms to be those of poisoning. Now, 
gentlemen, these are the facts that shall be placed before 
you in evidence, and it would be altogether needless for me 
to direct you further in the matter, as gentlemen of your 
judgment and experience will give your verdict in accord- 
ance with the evidence placed before you with impartial 
integrity.” 

Lord Gifford, who was then placed in the witness-box, 
gave his evidence, and firmly stated it was at the hands of 
Madam-de-Maine, and her alone, that the deadly dish had 
been designed for his destruction. 

Mr. O’Hanlon, Q.C., for Madam-de-Maine, gave Lord 
Gifford a severe cross-examination regarding his charge 
against her. 

The next witness called was Jane Shanks, who testified 
bringing the pudding, given her by Madam-de-Maine, and 
placing it along with several others on the table. 

Mr. O’Hanlon, Q.C., had no questions to ask this witness. 

Dr. Norton, Grove Villa, London, was next called as a 
witness, who supplied medicine for Lord Gifford’s use when 
leaving for Ireland, placing it in Nurse Delaney’s charge, 
with instructions how to administer it to him. 

Dr. Kenny was next called, and proved being sent for 
hastily to Columba Castle to visit Lord Gifford. He found 
him, after examination, suffering severely from the effects 
of arsenical poisoning, and applied the usual remedies. On 
becoming conscious, Lord Gifford told him that Madam-de- 
Maine had poisoned him. 

This being all the evidence against her, that against Delina 
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Delaney was proceeded with. 

The first witness called was Head- Constable Warnock, who 
took the following statement from Madam-de-Maine after 
her arrest: — 

“I am not guilty. It was Nurse Delaney who poisoned 
Lord Gifford. It was she who always prepared the pudding, 
and it was she who helped him to it to-day. I wasn’t at the 
table at all. I saw her take the remainder of the pudding 
and carry it quickly to her room, but could not say where 
she deposited it. Maid Shanks can prove all I say.” 

“Hearing this statement, I considered it my duty to pro- 
ceed to Columba Castle to institute a search, and, to my 
surprise I found, in the pocket of a dress in Nurse Delaney’s 
room, a quantity of arsenic, this dress having been worn by 
her whilst attending Lord Gifford; on further examination, 
I also found part of a cornflour pudding secreted in the corner 
of her wardrobe, which, when analysed, contained arsenic.” 
(Sensation in Court.) 

Maid Shanks being recalled, proved that she saw Nurse 
Delaney give Lord Gifford a quantity of the cornflour 
pudding, Sir Francis Malone and Captain Carrick confirming 
this statement likewise. 

This closed the case for the Crown. Mr. O’Hanlon, 
counsel for Madam-de-Maine, then addressed the jury on 
her behalf: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, it is hardly necessary for me to 
bring before you the following facts. The Crown has 
endeavoured to bring a very serious charge, yea, a monstrous 
charge, against my client. But you will observe, from the 
wavering evidence given against her, that she is as free of 
the crime for which she is so unjustly accused as the unborn 
babe is free from the knowledge of outward existence. 
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And, gentlemen, is it not appalling, notoriously outrageous, 
to cast such a cloud of crime over the noble and exemplary 
life of one whose deep and unflagging interests in and for 
Lord Gifford have been of the most genuine, straightforward, 
and sympathetic kind? Madam-de-Maine has had the great 
misfortune—which follows, alas! too many honest-minded 
women of the present century—of being obliged to tear 
her great affection from the man whose wolfish, legal right 
to it was wrested from his worthless detention on the 
prevalent grounds of cruelty and misconduct—(a voice in 
court, ‘Iv which a thim?’)—and, in consequence, she was 
compelled to wander alone in a world of icy sympathy, 
chilly apathy, and worthless regard, seeking employment, 
far beneath her high social standing in life. First of all, my 
distinguished client, after years of trial underneath the roof 
of a dissipated, regardless partner, obtained a very nice 
position in the home of Colonel Carrington, a gentleman 
residing at present in the South of England. This post of 
housekeeper she retained for a period of eleven years, until 
compelled through ill-health to resign it. I may add that 
whilst she remained here for such a lengthened time, she 
was held in the very highest possible esteem, not alone by 
the Colonel, but by every member of his family. She came 
over for a short stay in Ireland, taking up quarters in a well- 
known hotel in our antique metropolis. Whilst there, or 
shortly after she left Dublin, she received an appointment 
from Lord Gifford to assist in the management of his affairs, 
both at Clapham Hall and in Ireland, where he possesses a 
fine estate. Only a short time after entering his noble 
services, Lord Gifford’s health gave way, and, fearing the 
great strain of attending him constantly would be too great 
on her health, which, as we have stated, was not very robust, 
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Doctor Norton deemed it advisable, in order to alleviate 
her great and taxing responsibility, to procure the services 
of a trained nurse. On making application at the Victoria 
Hospital, the Doctor was informed that all their nurses were 
engaged at outside cases, at the same time offering him the 
services of a junior nurse, provided his case was not a bad 
one, and this nurse chanced to be Delina Delaney, one of 
the prisoners in the dock.” 

(Lord Gifford here cast one of those painful looks at 
Delina, who seemed so engrossed at the speech of the 
learned counsel as not to notice his dazed glance.) 

“A short time after the nurse’s arrival, Dr. Norton ordered 
Lord Gifford to his Irish home, to be accompanied thither 
by Nurse Delaney. Now, gentlemen, Madame-de-Maine 
might have remained at Clapham Hall during Lord Gifford’s 
stay in Ireland, but ever anxious after his wants, and having 
his interests always at heart, she, fearing the attention, even 
of a nurse, would fall far short of the customary standard, 
decided to accompany him to Columba Castle, a very wise 
thing to do, indeed, knowing his state of health was at such 
a low ebb. There was a thorough cook, named Bridget 
Bunderry, at the castle, who had been in the family’s service 
for upwards of twenty years, and whose faithfulness and 
cleverness as such eclipsed a question. It was she who pre- 
pared the usual dishes for luncheon on the day Lord Gifford, 
unfortunately, became ill, but acting under medical orders, 
Nurse Delaney prepared every day from her arrival until 
the day she was taken prisoner, a cornflour pudding for his 
express use. That she prepared it on this sorrowful day 
likewise, had already been proved. Luncheon was served 
at the hour of one o’clock every day, punctuality being 
strictly observed on this memorable spot of time. The 
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guests were two in number, named Sir Francis Malone and 
Captain Carrick, who had only arrived a short time previous. 
Seated at luncheon, Lord Gifford merely tasted the tempting 
contents of two savoury dishes; knowing, however, he was 
strictly prohibited by the doctor’s orders from touching 
aught save milk food, he, then, was helped largely to the 
cornflour pudding by Nurse Delaney. Madam-de-Maine, 
whose custom it was to retire to her room during luncheon 
hour, made this day no exception. Lord Gifford appeared 
to be quite bright and cheerful when she left the dining- 
room, after inspecting the arrangements of the table. It was 
not long, however, until she was interrupted by a loud knock 
at her door, hastening her to see the condition of Lord 
Gifford, who lay on the floor in utter agony. Madam-de- 
Maine did everything she could think of to ease his suffering, 
being entirely ignorant of the nature of his illness, she was 
debarred from doing more. How this conscientious 
creature would have loved to alleviate his suffering had its 
nature ever shaded even slightly her memory, no one could 
half imagine! Had the most distant, the minutest spark of 
guilt crossed her mind, or singed her innocent and loving 
nature with its infant flame, would she, I say, gentlemen, 
would she, I ask you, have instantly jumped at the thought 
to send with all possible haste for medical aid? Would 
not she have been the very last person to suggest that such 
was indispensable? Common-sense answers yes. I answer 
yes, and all right-thinking men must barter with their 
conscience if they would answer, no. In a moment of 
frenzy, Lord Gifford said, “Wicked woman, you have 
poisoned me.’ Why Lord Gifford selected Madam-de- 
Maine as his tool of suspicion, I am not in a position to say, 
but it seems most unreasonable in the face of the evidence 
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already given that Lord Gifford should implicate a lady to 
whom he handed such an amount of responsibility, and in 
whom he had placed such strong confidence. There isn’t a 
scrap of evidence, gentlemen, that would tend to show the 
merest shadow in justifying Lord Gifford’s statements. Had 
Madam-de-Maine attempted the precious life of Lord 
Gifford in such a manner, is it likely, or is it at all within 
the wide circle of conception, that she would actually have 
allowed the remaining deadly composition to be at the 
mercy of one living sinner in Columba Castle? Is it not 
much more capable of digestion that she would have been 
the first, the very first, to sweep it for ever from the sight 
of a living being, by burying it in some tidal water-pipe or 
grave of defiant approach, where it would defy the most 
ingenious to secure its fatal remains? Again, where was 
the remainder of the pudding discovered? Was it found 
underneath Madam-de-Maine’s bed, or in any part of her 
room? Did she secrete it about her person, or order its 
destruction? No, gentlemen, in none of these places was 
it found, neither destroyed ; but after the lapse of some hours 
it was discovered hiding itself in the wardrobe of Nurse 
Delaney’s room—the other prisoner in the dock. How 
did it manage to get there? No one seems to have had 
access to this room save Nurse Delaney. What was her 
object in bringing it from the table at all? Why was she 
afraid to allow it to remain with the others that were 
carried away by the servants? Again, the fatal ingredient 
contained in this pudding, where was it found? Neither 
on Madam-de-Maine’s person, nor in any other place she 
would likely have hidden it; but in the pocket of the dress 
worn by Nurse Delaney, on the very day of its indirect 
administration. How did it get there? I leave you to 
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decide. This, ] think, gentlemen, is also very clear to you, 
and requires no further comment by me. What then is 
there remaining, pray? Or is there an iota more proof 
necessary to clear my client from such a preposterous and 
at the same time infamous charge? Gentlemen of the jury, 
I do not think it would be requisite for you to tax your 
judgment much to arrive and properly, too, at the only 
conclusion a body of right-minded men such as you could 
under the circumstances. The conclusion of downright 
and heartfelt pity for Madam-de-Maine, and the establish- 
ment of her unquestionable innocence, which is proved 
beyond a doubt, and I have every confidence in you giving 
your verdict according to the dictates of your conscience, 
with unswerving justice towards your God, yourselves, and 
the unfortunate prisoners in the dock.” 

The force and laboured natural style of the learned 
Counsel’s defending speech had so stamped its ironic effect 
upon the sunburnt visage of his client, the lustre it added 
to her dark thoughts was so sparkling in its nature, so 
powerful in its deep tones of persuasion, that she solemnly 
sat, under the magnetic force of his vocabulary, a sympathiser 
for the time being in his heart-stirring harangue. The 
polish with which he glossed the mind of his client made 
her confident, calm, and courageous. So overpowering 
was the tendency of his words that Madam-de-Maine sat 
actually persuaded she was free from the dastardly outrage 
she so premeditatingly planned and ran within a span of 
accomplishing. 

Upon Delina’s face could be pictured dewy Nature, 
forming with thick, heavy drops chiefly on the forehead, 
drowning her outwardly, damping her inwardly, as she sat 
awe-stricken at the force of her opposing Counsel’s speech. 
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She could not help thinking that God was surely a patient 
Father, a just Endurer, to tolerate the existence of that base 
bloodhound, who knew as well as life was within him that 
he was an accomplice to the notorious client for whom he 
fought so hard; endeavouring to persuade the honest- 
minded body of her countrymen, the true and noble lover 
who sat beyond her, the snowy-wigged servant of sterling 
justice, whose honest nature seemed visibly moved, too, by 
the strength of his foul and shameful effort, that she was the 
perpetrator of the dastardly deed. Her nature seemed 
suddenly vitrioled, her calmness turned to wrath, as she 
thought on the knots so falsely formed in the net of legality, 
twisted and shapen after the fashion of the ungodly wretch 
who urged their hellish necessity for the capture of guiltless 
prey. She sickened at the fact that the glare of a nation’s 
strength, the curse of heavenly aspiration, the god of the 
godless, the toll of the damned, should so far lead what 
ought to adorn society, sister honesty, father principle, and 
ruin ignominy, as to sell his candour, sear his conscience, 
and damn his God! 

A high fee, solacing by its yellow glare, was the sole 
foundation of his giant argument. The pittance derived 
from the profession is often the coin of that crew composed 
of immorality, theft, murder, fornication, and forgery. In 
this case, heavily tempted by a murderer, he pocketed the 
coin with as much gusto as if it had been handed him direct 
from the holy hands of God Almighty. What did the Q.C. 
care? Not a fig! What did he care for the stainless 
character of her he did his best to char? Nota jot! The 
tempting glare of the golden god was too important to be 
trifled with, as it lay buried in the drawer of his bureau. 
The amount was altogether too tempting to treat the case 
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with one spark of candour. It was fully capable of eclipsing 
any justness of thought or action it was histo bestow. What 
did he care? He had scored the goal of Q.C., at the mercy 
of a Just and Gifted Prompter, his actions damned. He had 
reached the chimney-top of fame, blown thither by the 
smoky whiffs of a sixpenny tenement, where he so often sat 
taxing his hungry brain with the maxims of a mouldy law, 
hampering the little talent with which he was so meagrely 
endowed, until it expanded with the weight of unjust 
pressure, and ambitiously burst, exclaiming to the bloody 
beggars of legal distinction the alarming fact that he was 
a Q.C.! 

He took his seat, satisfied that he had thoroughly obeyed 
the dictates of the devil, his daily chum, and ignored the 
mandates of Him who suffered his elevation, bore his rebuffs, 
and tolerated his disastrous dross. 

Mr. Fitzgeorge, Q.C., counsel for Delina Delaney, then 
addressed the jury on her behalf: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, after hearing the very able and, 
at the same time, clever defence of my learned friend, 
Mr. O’Hanlon, I think it is my duty to try and equally bear 
with him in my right of speech for my client. I need not 
enter again into the minute details already set forward by 
my friend, Mr. O’Hanlon, but there are points which I trust 
I shall be able to so verify as to free her from the grossly false 
and insinuating concoction that has been the means of placing 
her in the dock as an attempted murderess on the life of 
Lord Gifford. It has been stated, gentlemen, that this 
pudding, which evidently has been the chief destroying 
property, was prepared by my client, Delina Delaney. This, 
gentlemen, is nothing strange; there is no curious incident 
about the preparation of this cornflour pudding on this 
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particular day, that has proved such a dark spot in youth’s 
lifetime. It has been plainly told you to-day that my client 
was only acting in accordance with the dictates of Dr. 
Norton by preparing for Lord Gifford any light foods 
suggested by him until he had satisfactorily passed the delicate 
crisis that unfortunately has proved such a painful period 
towards his hours of recovery. That this pudding has been 
the sole destructive property amongst the many dishes for 
luncheon, has been proved beyond doubt. That part of its 
contents was a fatal ingredient named “arsenic” has likewise 
been proved. But, gentlemen, where was this deadly in- 
gredient purchased? From whom we have no proof. 
Where did it come from? That such poisons were carefully 
in store at Columba Castle is quite true from evidence 
already given. But, gentlemen, in whose charge were 
these poisons, as well as all the other ingredients within the 
walls of Columba Castle? Were they one and all of them 
in charge of my client? No, indeed! They were, as you 
have been plainly told to-day, under the eye and care of 
Madam-de-Maine. She was the housekeeper since her 
arrival at Columba Castle, and was possessor of all keys 
connected therein ; not so much as a drink of milk or a pinch 
of salt was at the disposal of a single creature within its 
venerable walls, without her permission, from her arrival 
until the day of her arrest. And we have been told this 
day that every morning she measured out the day’s require- 
ments and left them in charge of the cook, who, having 
gone to join the great majority now, is therefore debarred 
from corroborating what I say; nevertheless this is so. 
Could not this cornflour have been tampered with on this 
memorable morning before ever it reached the cook’s 
possession—before ever it was touched by my client?” 
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(Here Madam-de-Maine grew deadly pale, a heavy sweat 
rested on her face, while unconsciously she pulled the rings 
off and on her fingers.) 

“Could not this paper containing the remaining portion 
of the destructive ingredient have been placed in the pocket 
of my client’s cotton gown without the knowledge of a 
single sinner only that of the hell-intended trunk of devilry, 
whose destructive branches bore bitter fruit? Again, that 
this remaining portion of the deadly pudding was also found 
in my client’s room has been proved, too, to you already. 
How it came there seems likewise a mystery, unless 
deposited by the hands who tampered with the gown’s 
purity, too. There is no evidence to prove that my client 
did so much as touch it, where it rested on the table after 
Lord Gifford became ill. She was too much distressed at 
the painful and sudden nature of his illness to trouble about 
the dishes that rested on the table. She was totally ignorant 
that so much as one scrap on it had aught whatever to do 
with the painful predicament in which Lord Gifford had 
been so suddenly plunged. The poor creature was utterly 
distracted, and did all she possibly could think of to allay 
his suffering, never for a second dreaming that a foul con- 
spiracy was about to sting her with its waspish dart. While 
doing her utmost to allay the intense suffering of Lord 
Gifford, we haven’t a pinch of proof that she was thwarted 
by him in her great and unabating efforts to lighten the 
burthen of pain that laid him prostrate at her feet. But, 
gentlemen, once he was cognisant of Madam-de-Maine’s 
presence, we have heard what his chief words were— 
“Wicked woman, you have poisoned me!’ What wrung 
this remark from his lips? I leave you to judge. He must 
have had some previous suspicion of her foul motive, else 
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he never would have openly accused her in his great hour 
of distress. My client, who yet has not reached a couple 
of decades since life was first bestowed upon her, is the 
orphan of humble but honest parents, whom years ago it 
was my express privilege to know, and whose whole career 
was doubtless a blameless one. They, according to the 
simple means afforded them, failed not to educate their 
only child, my client, in a measure that should not fail to 
wring applause from the lowest to the highest in the land. 
She was left while very young, a mere girl, in fact,—she is 
not much more yet,—to pave her future as she thought best, 
and very wisely adopted the profession which, for some 
reason or other yet to be aroused, has placed her unfortun- 
ately in the grave position she is now compelled to occupy. 
She was brought from the Victoria Hospital, where she first 
entered as a minor apprentice to the now very common 
trade of nursing, to attend to Lord Gifford’s wants at 
Clapham Hall, and afterwards, as you already know, at 
Columba Castle, the scene of the Alpha of this pitiful case, 
whose Omega, I trust and do not hesitate to believe, will 
leave her as spotless of such a gruesome charge as it will char 
the tissues of the guilty. 

“Being possessed of a jealous amount of personal beauty 
and amiable charms, chorused with a string of lovable traits, 
that have proved instrumental in capturing the heart of him 
for whom she unjustly has undergone such punishment as 
is only merited by the blackest-hearted perpetrator that 
ever breathed the stagnant air of a polluted cage of disgrace 
and shame, she seems to have incurred the indignation even 
of more of her sex than one. Heer face of exquisite refine- 
ment has secreted within its well-chiselled outline the art 
of honesty, innocence, and true love of mankind. That she 
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had become betrothed to Lord Gifford was only evidenced 
a short time before this awful deed was attempted. And, 
gentlemen, could minds, I say, could your honest minds, be 
tainted in the very meagrest degree by the thought, the 
terrible thought, that a young lady, promised in marriage 
to the man she loved with all her young heart and soul, 
could turn round almost in the selfsame hour and prepare a 
way to envelop him, not in the array of a bridegroom, but 
in the probable shroud of death? Such a strange course of 
procedure as that in which my guiltless client sits in that 
dock charged, could not possibly be entertained by the most 
thick-witted, empty-headed mob that ever faced the rugged 
coasts of Connemara, much less a band of gentlemen such 
as you whom I have the honour to address.” 

(“Oi big yer pardon, mae kurly-hidded chap, dae ye mane 
ta till me dthat Pat Muldoon is a gintleman, who sits over 
dthere dhressin’ his nails wid his tosks aal dthe toime yer 
runnin’ up his sleeve? Pat Muldoon, begorra, a gintleman! 
an’ his ould fadther a papper an dthe parish fur dthe last 
foive years! Oi—Oi—be ” Old Tim Tarrahin was 
prevented blustering further, being escorted out of court 
by two officials, of downright necessity just then.) 

“To the most simple-minded person it would seem ab- 
normal that the guilty party would practise such carelessness 
concerning the burial of these fatal commodities. It, 
therefore, seems unquestionable that there must have been 
some person or persons trying their very best, their very 
utmost, to tarnish the character of my innocent client, who 
has been obliged to face this charge, stainless as the crime 
is hideous, with that pureness of heart and mind which 
alone characterises the noble, the brave, and the true. 

“But, gentlemen, when you view the two prisoners in 
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that dock, you could scarcely conceive the face of my client, 
Delina Delaney, to belong to that class of criminals who 
occasionally comes under your just notice. Again I say, 
this poor girl, whose fortune it was to enter a hospital as 
junior nurse whilst still in the teens of years, whose youthful 
heart was spotless as well as her hands, was fated to attend 
to the wants of Lord Gifford, which duty she performed 
faithfully and well—not a particle of evidence have we to 
the contrary—and, gentlemen, I ask you, could you for a 
moment conceive that such a poor, innocent, young girl, 
an absolute stranger to vice and sin in their simplest form, 
would ‘ever contemplate such a wicked and hideous crime 
on him to whom she devoted her entire attention, it being 
her greatest ambition, her chief desire, by her strict 
obedience to the doctor’s orders, to see him restored to 
health and vigour? And, gentlemen, is it not a grievous 
sin, a warranted shame, to place a girl of such tender years 
in that dock, charged with the beastly crime of attempted 
murder? But, gentlemen, she will depend upon you dis- 
pelling the dark cloud that has been so ignominiously placed 
over her young life, by returning a verdict of acquittal ; and 
may He who seeth and knoweth all things direct you 
accordingly.” 
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Nurse Delaney found Guilty. Her Sentence 


Tn counsel for the Crown having briefly addressed the 
jury, Judge O’Byrne, summing up, said: 

“After this long and protracted trial, ] have only a few 
facts to lay before you. The prisoners at the bar stand 
charged with the attempted murder of Lord Gifford, and 
have been ably defended by the best counsel obtainable, 
who have used every conceivable argument on their behalf. 
But, you will observe that one prisoner is placed in the dock 
through direct evidence alone; the other, through purely 
circumstantial. You are already aware of the position 
Madam-de-Maine held under Lord Gifford. Madam-de- 
Maine was a trustworthy and confidential servant of Lord 
Gifford, having no evidence to the contrary. She held the 
keys of Columba Castle, testifying to the implicit confidence 
Lord Gifford placed in her. So far as I can trace back 
through the evidence already given, she has always borne 
an upright and honourable character: there seems nothing 
to cast the slightest suspicion on her former career, or to 
confirm the fact that she would be guilty of taking part in 
such an atrocious and terrible crime. But, on the other 
hand, you have the direct evidence of Lord Gifford himself, 
who calls out in the midst of his harrowing pain and distress 
that it was Madam-de-Maine who had poisoned him! Why 
does he use such strong language, and on what grounds is 
he justified, not only in preferring such a charge on the 
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fatal day, but he again confirms it in the witness box? It is 
quite natural to suppose that, owing to Madam-de-Maine 
having full charge at Columba Castle and all it contained, 
and likewise superintending all foods, that no one else but 
her could have been the perpetrator of such a cold-blooded 
and, at the same time, cruel, heartless crime. 

“But, could this food not have been tampered with 
without her knowledge? It was exposed, both before and 
after its preparation, to a large staff of servants, who were 
equally in a position to tamper with the purity of this 
ingredient in which the deadly poison was discovered ; but, 
you will observe that only two are impeached out of all the 
household at Columba Castle, namely, Madam-de-Maine and 
Delina Delaney, the prisoners at the bar. May I, therefore, 
again remind you that you have the evidence of Lord Gifford 
impeaching Madam-de-Maine with poisoning? 

“This statement when first made was at a time when 
Lord Gifford was labouring under its effects. There might 
not, I say, there might not have been much weight attached 
to his impeachment then, but as you are aware he confirms 
it on oath. And, unless he is labouring under some 
hallucination, which is not apparent, you are bound by the 
law to give such evidence the consideration it merits. | 
shall now call your attention to the evidence against the 
other prisoner at the bar—Delina Delaney. The evidence 
against her is wholly circumstantial. Now, the law says 
that such evidence is stronger than direct evidence, id est, 
when you have one long chain of facts without a broken link. 
What are the facts in her case? She has been acting in the 
capacity of nurse and was brought to attend Lord Gifford 
during his stage of illness. She received her instructions 
from Doctor Norton, how and when to administer to his 
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wants. She accompanies Lord Gifford from Clapham Hall, 
in London, to Columba Castle in Ireland, where she closely 
attends to his comforts, at least we have no evidence to 
contradict this statement, until the fatal day arrives when 
an attempt is made on his life by arsenical poison. 

“That this young girl was brought up in a humble, 
honest, Christian home, under the guidance of honest 
parents, we have no reason to doubt. She was left an 
orphan at an early age when most girls require the strict 
supervision of family-heads. Having, however, grooved a 
path out for herself, she seems to have got along well in that 
capacity. She seems to have gained a certain amount of 
favour in the eyes of her superiors, when she was allowed, 
while still so young, to take charge of such a distinguished 
patient. It appears to me very strange that seemingly such 
a tender-hearted, handsome, young girl would stoop to such 
an act as this, aware that death often surely follows the 
perpetrators of such wicked deeds. There was no direct 
evidence to prove that she was the guilty one, only through 
the lips of the other prisoner, which, in such cases, cannot 
be relied on. But, we have it in evidence, placed before 
us, that this deadly poison was found in the dress of the 
prisoner, Delina Delaney, and also part of the deadly in- 
gredient was found deposited in the wardrobe of her room. 
How did these get there? Did she conceal them there her- 
self, or was she the victim to a vile conspiracy who gloried 
in placing this crime on her head? It is not at all probable 
that she would have allowed the deadly poison to have been 
concealed about her person, or in her private room, know- 
ing that a minute search would be made by the officers of 
the law to trace any obtainable clue for the perpetrators of 
such a mighty, dastardly deed. 
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“But, on the other hand, if her young and shallow mind 
were not capable of comprehending those minute investiga- 
tions, and only made a temporary concealment,—which is 
not at all probable in any one attempting such an awful 
crime,—it is then for you to decide. 

“Now, gentlemen, I have laid these facts before you to 
assist you in coming to a wise and just conclusion. You 
have the facts of the case as we have elicited from the several 
witnesses, and it is for you to weigh each point calmly and 
justly, and if there be a doubt in your minds respecting one 
or both prisoners, give to each or both the benefit of that 
doubt. Do not take into consideration anything you may 
have heard from outsiders regarding the position or char- 
acter of the prisoners, but be guided only by the evidence 
placed before you, and I have not the slightest doubt that 
men of your intelligence will return a verdict according to 
the dictates of your conscience.” 

The jury then retired. 

This proved a trying time for both Lord Gifford and the 
prisoners, who seemed now to realise the enormity of the 
trial and the coming judgment that was to be pronounced. 

After an hour and ten minutes’ deliberation the jury 
returned to court. As the door opened and the first jury- 
man was seen to return, Lord Gifford, who, during the 
time they were closeted kept nervously wringing his hands, 
and at times thrusting them through his hair, casting 
occasionally one of those looks at Delina, signifying the great 
pain he was suffering until judgment was delivered, rose to 
his feet and bent eagerly forward to snatch from the first 
face that appeared the faintest hope of their decision. 

The Clerk of the Crown having asked if they had arrived 
at a verdict, was answered in the affirmative. 
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A sort of noise pervaded the precincts of the court ; heads 
were strongly in advance of the body; eyes looked wildly 
intense; breaths came and went quickly as the foreman of 
the jury then handed the clerk their verdict. 

The clerk said in clear distinct tones— 

“Gentlemen, you have freed Madam-de-Maine from the 
charge of attempted murder of Lord Gifford, and convicted 
Delina Delaney.” 

“Yes.” 

A panic swept over the entire court, whilst Delina fell 
heavily against the front of the dock. 

A laugh of devilish triumph lit up the features of Madam- 
de-Maine. 

Lord Gifford groaned aloud. 

Ladies became hysterical, some fainting, others weeping 
copiously, and nothing was heard save sobbing and wailing. 
One young girl named Fanny Fowler, who had been a com- 
panion of Delina’s at school, died from shock as the words 
fell from the clerk’s lips. 

The sight was one never, never to be forgotten. Mothers 
wringing their hands in deep and groaning agony; ladies 
supported in the arms of their husbands ; and girls screaming 
because their parents could not be quieted. 

A deep hush prevailed as the judge pronounced the 
sentence. . 

“Delina Delaney, you have been found guilty of this 
horrible crime by a jury of your own countrymen, and it is 
piteous to see such a handsome young girl sharing part of 
her bright years in a convict cell. You were set apart to 
attend to the wants of Lord Gifford, and devote your un- 
tiring energy to his comfort. Being tempted through some 
motive or other to administer to him certain deadly poisons, 
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you must now suffer the consequence.” 

So affected did the judge become, in passing sentence of 
five years’ penal servitude on her, that he shed tears, while 
his lips trembled violently. 

Apart from creating such a scene inside the court house, 
when the verdict travelled to the ears of the anxious throng 
outside it was received with groans. 

Madam-de-Maine after hearing the verdict rushed towards 
Lord Gifford, who warded her off with feeble efforts and 
refused to hear a single word from her foul and blackened 
lips. 

"She then proceeded to order a car to have her conveyed 
to Columba Castle, but not one was at her command. She 
was compelled to walk along the street, followed by a 
hooting and hissing mob, until the services of two police- 
men were required to have her escorted to the residence 
of Lord Gifford. 

Delina Delaney was swiftly driven through a sorrowing 
crowd, who prayed with uplifted hands for the poor orphan 
daughter of Joe Delaney, in whose innocence they one and 
all were convinced. She was placed late that night in her 
prison cell to live these years of false imprisonment as best 
she could. 

Lord Gifford was assisted to his carriage and borne along 
to Columba Castle, accompanied by Doctors Kenny and 
Norton and Mr. Clancarty. 

The long weary day was well-nigh drawing to a close, 
and finding the intense heat of the thronged courthouse 
stamp upon them its sickening hand, they watched with 
gladdened interest the clock’s slowly creeping hands that 
pointed to six. 

As they sat before a table laden with luxuries, to which 
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the visitors did ample justice, Lord Gifford said: 

“Thank God, this day is almost ended!” 

Talking over the painful incidents of the case, Lord 
Gifford would remark: 

“My poor innocent Delina! Heaven strengthen her to 
bear the crush her young hopes have experienced, and which 
that callous wretch has caused her! My bud of childlike 
innocence will now fade ere it burst into the beautiful 
flower I have pictured it for years! My poor, poor Delina!” 

Lord Gifford drew his hot, feverish hand across his brow. 

“You still believe in her innocence, then,” remarked 
Dr. Norton, “despite the result ?” 

The fiery eyes of Lord Gifford rested on him painfully as 
he answered: 

“By heavens, yes! And so sure as we four sit here, the 
day will come that shall tell to you and to the world at large 
that my belief is founded upon fact!” 

Two dogs commenced now to bark rather fiercely, each 
inturn. Lord Gifford rose and walked over to the window. 
The sky appeared an azure globe, part of its circumference 
bathed in a deep, broad band of brass. The sun, standing 
at a certain distance still above the horizon, shot glances 
void of sympathy or calm upon the panting Madam-de- 
Maine, as she quickly walked up the avenue, after dismissing 
her escort at the gate. Putting up his hand to shade his 
eyes from the sun, he said: 

“Come here, Dr. Norton, and tell me if this is the figure 
of that villain who has stained the spotless character of her 
I still live to adore?” 

“Yes, Madam-de-Maine approaches the Castle,” replied 
the Doctor, as his breath insistently came and went quickly. 

“Send her about her business, and at once, she can’t be 
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here,” said Lord Gifford, sinking into a chair as he spake. 

She had entered now the home over which she had cast 
such a gloom, and, waving on her to follow him, Doctor 
Norton preceded her into the study and imparted to her 
the message. 

“Humph, indeed, Lord Gifford never meant such intelli- 
gence to be conveyed to me! Where is he? I must see 
him!” 

Without time for further remonstrance she soon stood 
face to face with Lord Gifford. 

She extended to him her hand. 

“Oh, my dear and good Lord Gifford, thank God you are 
safe with me once more. I—I—am : 

Rising to his feet with a Samson strength suddenly thrust 
into the weak pores of his nervous body— 

“Begone from my presence you wicked woman, servant 
of the devil, your daily advocate! Begone, sister of sin and 
mother of malice! Conspiring demon! Dare to offer 
your bony extremity to me, or your milky words that sound 
as so many shots from the mouth of a death gun! Dare to 
take in your polluted lips the name of Him you live to damn; 
the name of Him you have lived to loathe! Dare to say | 
am safe with you! I'd sooner offer myself as a pupil at the 
school where the devil is the titled tool of knowledge- 
imparter than tolerate your loathing presence and lingo for 
so much as a moment. 

“Begone from my presence, my home, my all; and never 
do I hope to meet you on this side of time! The thought 
of your very shadow hurts me more than I can now express, 
and never can be lessened until you are for ever driven 
from my sight!” 

She stood facing him with a bold and seeming indifference, 
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attempting at times to talk him into quiet reasoning, but all 
to no purpose. 

Stamping his foot, until the crystal on the table chorused 
his action, he again ordered her away. 

She turned, walked out of the room muttering curses as 
she went, gathered up all her belongings, ordered them to 
be sent after her, and left for ever Columba Castle, to glory 
in the adventures of the life she resolved to lead. 
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Lord Gifford leaves Ireland 


s this awful and trying afternoon wore away, and Lord 

Gifford left to himself, the world seemed to him, as 
he sought the coolness of the air on the solitary stage of the 
verandah, where he always repaired in time of trouble or 
vexation, a vast space of confusion, contention, tumult, and 
strife, battling for and against each other unceasingly. All 
the tender recollections of the past, as they perched them- 
selves thickly on the branches of his mind, filled his eyes to 
overflowing with Nature’s grief. As he sat, while the 
craving whiffs of the moist sea-air blew silently around him, 
his thoughts were centred alone on her who was doomed 
to spend, not one night only, but hundreds and hundreds of 
such heartless spans, ere he could call her his own. 

It had been a sad day for him, more so than any he could 
now recall. The father and mother whose ambitious and 
only aim was to offer his origin to be formed and fashioned 
as the great Creator thought best—both had passed from 
the tender to the tough chords of his remembrance, linger- 
ing about them to touch him occasionally, as his thoughts 
were prone to wander from the fact that they ever existed. 

The object of his first and last great love claimed now the 
increasing brooding of his nature. She lingered around the 
most minute tendrils of his structure, until her constant 
contact crept so strongly into his mind that all thoughts of 
those who had lived for him and died were drowned in tears 
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for the oppressed. Never until now had he fully realised 
how much of the joy and pleasure of his life was derived 
from the cheerful presence and kindly, loving companion- 
ship so ungrudgingly bestowed upon him by her he should 
see no more for years. Devotedly attached to her always, 
and more so now than ever before, there was no disputing 
the fact that she still claimed the warmest place in his heart, 
the most vital drop in its centre. He was never before 
more conscious of such a strange clinging tenderness for 
Delina, which caused the thought of her painful separation 
the sharpest sting that hitherto had touched him; and when 
the dark thought swept through his mind that their separa- 
tion would debar him for years from carrying into effect the 
nature of their attachment, the dim grey future looked 
graspless and dead. 

A meteoric shower of matter had now fallen copiously 
into the furnace of Sol, as he still sat picturing gravely the 
gulf that Fate had ordered for their separation. The great 
and trying oppressive heat of the day; the ordeal through 
which he just had passed; his encounter with Madam-de- 
Maine, that wrung from him such borrowed nerve, for 
which he now was suffering—all told terribly upon him. 
The birds that frequented his surroundings now sought their 
perches in the closest foliage, where they desired most to 
sleep. The air still seemed to him a trifle sulphurous, its 
inspiration far from refreshing. Still, he preferred the 
storm of his thoughts to calm somewhat ere he’d seek the 
repose that craved him to fall into its arms. Midnight grew 
upon him ; he felt he could tax his brain no more that night. 
He stepped slowly into his room, lay down on his bed, and 
tossed until mid-day. 

Delina, whose mind had been somewhat disordered, grew 
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calm and partly resigned to her fate. She was taught a 
lesson on the depth of a woman’s revenge, the practical 
result of its nature. Although convicted by twelve of her 
countrymen, whose consciences had been handed over to 
the persuading dictates of a beetle-faced counsel, she was 
wholly unconscious of the attention she aroused within the 
minds of the sympathising spectators, who, when granted 
freedom of speech, flung it blamelessly upon her. Sym- 
pathy fell in floods from their lips, as they sat in their homes 
discussing the termination of such a painful trial, not a word 
of which was extended to the disconsolate victim who was 
once more roaming at liberty wherever her folly fashioned. 

Delina grew propagated to the belief that a day of dis- 
covery would yet dawn upon her—a day in which the truth 
would reveal itself, and proclaim to the world the words, 
“Free before heaven! free before men! go—no charge clings 
to thee!” She pictured her days were now drowned in 
disgrace, herself dead to the knowledge of him for whom 
she innocently must suffer. She wondered again and again, 
as birth was given to each day and death handed to night the 
timely key, if Lord Gifford believed her guilty. She had 
no knowledge whatever how his feelings ran after she 
received sentence. That he must have shared in the jury’s 
belief was apparent, since he’d never visited her all these 
weeks, neither made the remotest inquiry from any of the 
prison officials. 

Withal, she trusted in the infinite Omniscience whose all- 
seeing eye had perceived the doings of the wretch, who 
succeeded so far in escaping unscathed the furnace through 
which she daringly had forced her way. She had sent her 
rival hurling into its hot mouth, charring the spotlessness 
of a heart it wasn’t hers to own, singeing the features of 
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flaxen fairness it was hers to abhor, and tarnishing a char- 
acter that defied the tiniest morsel of filth to be detected 
around its virgin corners. With the iron tenderness of her 
loving nature, she thrust aside the passion that threatened 
to rise within her, cast from her vision the impulse that 
offered her emotions, and resigned herself, with friendliness 
and frankness, to her fate. 

The warder, looking into the kind eyes—often moist with 

Nature’s dew—of the little convict as she sat on her narrow 
stretcher, time after time making nimble use of her needle, 
knew precious little of the strength of feeling with which she 
was possessed ; guessed less how, with a firm hand laid upon 
her nature, she remonstrated the burning impulse in her, 
tried to obliterate the past, and quiet the passion that often- 
times lay on her still lips. She wondered sometimes how 
she existed or how she'd reconcile herself to such a dreary 
confinement. Despite her strong endeavours, sleeplessness 
seized her, caressed her to its vacant breast, fanning her 
thoughts with a listless bravo, until her condition grew 
rather alarming, and demanded the skill of a physician. 

In his kindness and cleverness she basked, resigning the 
misgiving of her nature to welcome once more the glow of 
health upon the somewhat sunken and faded cheeks. One 
day she’d feel happy as the thought of her lover’s deep-seated 
affection stole into her mind. Another would bring with 
it a sad sweep of reversed thought. She longed at one 
time for his tender arms to draw her to his bosom, stamping 
upon her cheek of innocence the trying token of sympathy 
and faith, filling her mind with the ever-constant thought— 
“I love thee still.” At another time she was lost in vague- 
ness, nothing of interest crossing her bridge of conception 
that might serve to arouse a rival feeling within her. 
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And thus and thus the days leapt into months, marching 
on and on leaving their secret mark indelibly printed upon 
the youthful visage. 

A dreary aspect Columba Castle presented now as its 
windows were blinded and doors barred against the intrusion 
of a solitary mortal save Roderic Dalrymple, the caretaker, 
who at a time enjoyed the covetous reputation of being 
placed on the list of “grammar-school teachers.” He had 
lived on the beggared pittance of some half-dozen “country 
coofs,” passing himself off at times, likewise, as a thorough 
tragedian, by roaring and bawling periodically at country 
dances and harvest ingatherings, sometimes designated 
“churns.” Such tempting outbursts of his calf-like nature 
were certainly more in keeping with the quadruped caste 
than the modest pathos and mimicry intended the pieces 
should warrant by the gifted authors. 

But no matter about the authors’ refined and delicate 
intention, Roderic did his best when offering such enjoy- 
ment to his fellow-creatures, and certainly if they found 
no fault in his clumsy coarseness, we need not stab him with 
the unjust, regardless sword of criticism. 

Tossing up his literary profession as a hopeless preferment, 
he resolved to accept the first post offered him, and thus 
was fortunate enough in securing the important situation of 
caretaker, through the instrumentality of a weak-minded 
eccentric canon, who tortured the very soul of Lord Gifford 
months before by his constant appeals for some post for his 
beloved parishioner, Mr. Roderic Dalrymple. 

Clapham Hall too was still more secret to outsiders, as its 
key rested with Lord Gifford’s agent, Mr. Jack of Marley 
Manor. 

Whither Lord Gifford had gone no one seemed to know. 
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Months marched on, beginning and ending in disappoint- 
ment. His whereabouts seemed secret as the grave to all 
knowledge on this side the Atlantic, save that of his agent, a 
solemn, fat-faced man, who, by the ruddy glow familiar 
to his substantial cheeks and neck, exposed to the sense of 
sight the striking fact that he had no sympathy with either 
the matrimonial or the temperance fraud. Reticence, 
relative to Lord Gifford or his whereabouts, was his ruling 
feature. Oftentimes he was probed with questions con- 
cerning his movements, and as often he offered to anxious 
inquirers answers stuped in blank evasion until his name 
eventually became lost in their mouths. This maximum 
sect thought it such a pity Lord Gifford had outwitted their 
wonder. We all know that the most minor scrap of any- 
thing strange or new, familiar or old, is welcomed by the 
gossips and newsmongers within the earth’s great area, be 
that “anything” the extracting of an old cow’s decayed 
stump, that for years and years had experienced a sad and 
dilapidated ruin, dwindling into such a disreputable state 
that all hope of its conversion died in the mind of the 
ingenious dentist; or the application of a porous plaster to 
the cheek of a grunting porky, to allay the aching pain of a 
sciatic nerve secreted somewhere about some jointly part 
of its edibles. Something happens every beat of time; of 
this there isn’t the slightest doubt. 

Infants peep upon the surface, rush on to manhood, 
marry, multiply and die, enriching the earth with their 
fatty carcases, strengthening the laws of science by their 
diseased structure, unconsciously offering relief in thousands 
of instances to the superficial mourners they leave behind 
to drop the tears of “thank goodness” on the legacies they 
treacherously were forced to award them. 
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Honesty is charred, policy courted, hearts crushed by 
the wicked sayings of an unruly intruder; lives shortened 
by the force of habit; youth trampled by the hoofs of 
tyranny; manhood marred by the desire of filthy lucre; the 
world a cheat; infant barbarism caressed; civilisation 
tortured. 

Days of humanity, whither hast thou fled? When bows 
of compulsion, smiles for the deceitful, handshakes for the 
dogmatic, and welcome for the tool of power live under 
your objectionable, unambitious beat, not daring to be 
checked by the tongue of candour because the selfish world 
refuses to dispense with her rotten policies. The legacy 
of your forefathers, which involved equity, charity, reason, 
and godliness, is beyond the reach of their frivolous, mush- 
room offspring—deceit, injustice, malice, and unkindness 
—and is not likely to be codiciled with traits of harmony so 
long as these degrading vices of mock ambition fester the 
human heart. 

The world now was a blank for the lover and loved, who 
pined in mansion and prison for the release they must some 
day experience. 

It proved for a time a brilliant stage for the adventures. 
Madam-de-Maine now shone daily at social functions, 
representing herself as an elderly heiress, and occupying 
No. 34 Carlton Avenue, Brooklyn. She seemed to enjoy 
life thoroughly in this fashionable centre; dressing beauti- 
fully and laughably, youthfully for afternoon visits, recep- 
tions, concerts, operas, and such-like ; not an hour was ever 
spent alone in the beautiful rooms of her home. She in- 
dulged in all sports and games, only to be tolerated by the 
juvenile tribe, flinging from her the fact that in two more 


years she'd reach the figure fifty; and she did reach it. 
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Backed up by a substantial banking account, the outcome of 
Lord Gifford’s recklessness and indifference, she lived for 
the world and its pleasant decoying vagaries. Her con- 
science sometimes burned unpleasantly, sending fire to her 
face at times, while she lay reluctantly brooding over the 
past, her mind eventually wandering and resting with delight 
on the pleasant present, while the future never once scored 
the throng of thought. 

Seated one fine morning at breakfast, aroused early by 
the golden sun-rays that fell fully upon her glossy locks, 
dashing from her the stupor of broken slumber she snatched 
from the hours of her outlandish encounters, a note was 
handed her on a small oak tray. “Another grand ball, | 
hope!” she excitedly said, as she tore open the lightly- 
scented envelope, that bore the New York postmark, un- 
conscious that a paper-knife lay quite beside her. 

Next evening found her a beautifully-dressed guest at 
the dinner-table of Mr. Ashley Barkley, the owner ofa large 
factory, used for the manufacture of biscuits: in other words, 
he was oftener called the “Biscuit King.” This gentleman 
was an American, born and bred under republic rights ; had 
succeeded, like many others, in building up fortune, fol- 
lowed by fame, for both himself and his family; offering 
periodically boundless hospitality to hundreds of his 
acquaintances and personal friends. The guests were 
equally famous, as “society” papers had it. There were the 
Shillidays of Stack, the Pogues of Prairie Park, the Cochranes 
of Clayton, the Morans of Muckley, the Maines of Mystery 
Mount, and hundreds of etceteras involving the names of 
mushroom aristocracy it behoves my pen to blank. 

However, as the name of Miss Florence Fontaine was 
announced, the guests, one and all, bowed to the stately 
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dame, who looked dignified and striking in her gown of 
richest sheen. Her eyes rolled restlessly over the dazzling 
glow of youths who sat in prim significance, yearning for 
the hearts that beat with indifference to their nervous 
gestures, 

A hot flush mounted to Mr. Maine’s face as his eyes 
rested on her who sat talking interestedly to the charming 
brunette hostess. His firm lips parted as a mutter dropped 
from them. 

“The hair is black, the eyes large and lustrous, the features 
somewhat furrowed ; I never can be mistaken, the expression 
is so striking,” Mr. Maine muttered lowly. “Good God, 
what a predicament! This is my divorced wife!” 

He wondered if this woman had crossed the fathomless 
deep to feast her eyes once more upon him. 

“She fails to recognise me,” he said to himself, “thank 
God. Is it because she has caused my once full cheek to 
measure a longer oval ; my forehead to be branded with signs 
of sorrow; lines of thought down my fleshless cheeks, and 
shades of darkness underneath my eyes?” he’d ask himself. 
He concluded that her withering breath had proved so 
destructive to the society flower of her youth, who indulged 
the partner he unfortunately chose to such a degree that 
under its dangerous flag she openly rebelled to crush the 
happiness of the bestower, to satisfy the craving of a filthy 
heart and revel in its wickedness. Another interval, and 
their eyes met. Suddenly Mr. Maine grew white and 
nervous under the dangerous flash of Miss Fontaine’s 
piercing orbs. 

“Good heavens, she’s my first wife! O God, | shiver 
under that gaze,” he muttered lowly. 

Music was freely offered just then for the delight of the 
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guests, a few of whom bestowed untiring talent on those 
who, from birth, were pronounced tuneless. The grand 
old piano gave vent to a flood of pathos as Miss Fontaine sent 
from its jaundiced keys, with celestial softness, sounds 
familiar only to the ears of born musicians. The tremor of 
their issue, the depth of power manifested in their execution, 
the sympathetic effect their angelic quivers wrought, drew 
tears in abundance from the orbs of her spell-bound admirers ; 
unconsciously wrung sighs from others, while one of the 
guests, Mr. Vincent Maine, was seen to suddenly fall back 
apparently lifeless, a grave ghostly pallor resting on his 
foreign features. The sympathy of the onlookers was 
immeasurable as they gazed on the death image of Mr. 
Maine. He was immediately taken to Mystery Mount, a 
deep, agonising moan now and then escaping from the 
bloodless lips. 

Mrs. Maine and her handsome daughters were distracted 
lest the kind husband and loving, indulgent father would be 
marked out as an addition to the great death roll. Medical 
aid was promptly obtained. The patient rallied under the 
doctors’ timely skill; opened his great brown eyes, that 
seemed to roll in agony round the lovely corners of the room 
as if in pursuit of some object he failed to behold. 

“Take her away, take her away,” he faintly but audibly 
muttered at last, “her look kills me, hath left me as you see. 
O God, be merciful to me in this my trying hour, send her 
away—do—O—God |!” 

Mrs. Maine, who had been bending tenderly over the 
husband she had grown to worship, slipped aside from his 
presence, ignorant of the true force of his prayer. She 
feared his reason was strongly disturbed, and wished not to 
increase his agony by remaining in his presence, as the 
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words “take her away, take her away,” deafened her with 
overwhelming force. 

Once more the frightened gaze of the haunted eyes rested, 
first on one, then on the other of his medical helpers. A 
nervousness seized him from head to foot. 

“Bring my wife—bring her here! Oh, Nan, come to me!” 

Mrs. Maine now appeared, inexpressibly affected, and 
kissing him on lips and cheek, tried to solace him all 
she could. 

“Oh, Nan!” He spoke with electric nervousness. “1 
feel so ill I won’t rally, but ere I face the judgment certain 
to us all, I must do so with conscience untarnished. I was 
married at a time when youth forces the mind to form silly 
attachments, the fulfilment of which often brings woe to the 
tempted in after years; and this is so with me. You are 
not aware that I ever was married before I led you to the 
holy altar, but such is the case. Indeed it is only now I 
perceive the words of the seventh commandment, written 
in letters of blood before me, ona black sheet, cornered with 
the word guilty. That I have been a transgressor of that 
forbidden law you now must know. Miss Fontaine, who 
delighted you all to-night with her rich display of talent, so 
rarely bestowed upon mortals, was once my wife. She was 
the proud daughter of Count-av-Nedo, and captured my 
affections when my mind of youth was too tender to resist 
her strong approach. A few months of married life propa- 
gated the belief in me I had made a terrible mistake. At 
times the wisest on earth may make a blunder, and truly 
mine was a mighty one. Words of reproof sprang up often 
between us, ending in outlandish quarrels, My life was 
ahell. This state of things went on for a few years, when 
I was obliged to seek refuge from her misconduct ina divorce 
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court. Asa result, I came to New York; and hoped never 
again to set eyes upon her. She was a cold, cruel, heartless 
creature, stuffed with vanity and ambition, and all manner 
of unfathomable evil; fond of self, neglectful of others, 
devoted to show, void of the love she led me to believe lay 
within her breast in wreaths; and an unlimited absence of 
sympathy was always predominant, so far as ever I was aware. 
Dearest Nan, you wondered why I read with such interest 
the account in the papers of the West of Ireland poisoning 
case, in which Madam-de-Maine was so implicated. That 
woman was my wife, and now moves about in society as 
Miss Florence Fontaine. Good God, when I beheld her 
treacherous stare to-night, my heart leapt within me. Her 
touch felled me to the floor. Horror of—her—hath dealt 
—the—fatal—blow. God—bless—you—and—and—” 

Mr. Maine’s features here became swathed in a halo of 
pallor, a few feeble efforts to say more were stayed, the 
sickly face became totally distorted, three timely-measured 
sighs as if departing from a life of worry, and then was 
pronounced to his sorrow-stricken widow the certainty that 
death had parted for a time the links of union that had 
grown so firm in the chain of domestic joy. Medical skill 
had thus exhausted its great ingenuity when the frail heart 
ceased its weak pulsations, The soul had fled to its last 
assize, with a shaded farewell recognition of his beloved 
wife and afflicted daughters. His sins had gone before him 
into judgment. 

His temporary entombment took place a few days after, 
where he lies in solemn silence awaiting the summons of 
Almighty God before the great and trying Judgment Bar. 

Mrs. Maine and her daughters, Violet and Primrose, were 
deprived for a time from learning further particulars relative 
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to the dead, but anticipated a revelation some day, perhaps, 
when their embittered thoughts would assume a sweeter 
change and manifest a more forgiving regard for him who 
was snapped from the jaws of explanation and debarred from 
revealing fully the horrors of his sad relationship with Miss 
Florence Fontaine. 
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Madam-de-Maine’s Confession 


T was a long, sultry June day. The hot heart of a 
[brooklyn hospital told a tale of faintness and depression. 
Around its snowy walls were studded iron beds, daintily 
covered with spotless spreads—some bathed in floral designs 
deftly worked by the willing hands of sympathising helpers ; 
others, free from such charitable tokens, lay neatly folded 
in honeycomb sweetness over the aching bodies stretched 
underneath their ghostly purity. Lying upon these beds 
were invalids smitten with disease of every conceivable type 
and form, some yearning for the pleasure, denied them, of 
the handclasp of a far-off father, mother, sister, brother, or 
friend; others controlling pain, to stay the tears of anxious 
ones bending over them. Kindly nurses were stationed 
here and there throughout the cleanly wards, administering 
to the wants of these suffering mortals. 

In a ward to the left of the entrance the word “Private” 
was marked, in large form, on the door, Three beds this 
ward contained, one of which was empty. Mrs. Purdy, 
wife of a Brooklyn dentist, lay in agony on one, while the 
other was occupied by Miss Florence Fontaine. Mrs. Purdy 
lay chloroformed to insensibility, to awake to the fact that 
she was no longer an individual. Miss Florence Fontaine’s 
condition was more serious, and, altogether, pointed to 
sudden fatality. Three months’ gambling, boozing, and 
abuse, since that night her presence proved so fatal to the 
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object of an unknown choice, purpled her features and 
increased the burning of her malady to such an extent that 
all medical talent was scoffed at, no matter how ingenious 
the attempt to retard the deadly progress of her eating sore. 
The fading figure lay on her bed, idly grasping with her long, 
thin fingers, the scanty covering that eclipsed increased 
heat on sucha stifling June day. The large eyes, once famed 
for their lustre, now were somewhat clouded, and wandered 
upon the few ministering objects that stood near, chief of 
which was the hungered Rector of St. Assumption. This 
starved divine, judging from his apologetic physique, 
revelled more in the dignity of a black silk vest, buttoned 
close to the shaft of sinews (that served to connect the body 
and caput), and long-tailed broadcloth (stimulated by the 
all-important fact that, despite his pittance of ten dollars a 
month, with third-class rations, a night’s lodging and pockets 
stuffed with crusts when on tramp to some of his beloved 
people, whose homes were so situated as to debar encroach- 
ment on his limited income for train fare, &c., his dear 
little wife and superficial patronising shell of help was a 
daughter of some far-off fellow of self-possessed and expected 
attributes, whose father was blood-related, in the form of 
third cousin, to the husband of Archbishop Flood’s step- 
mother’s twin sister, who enjoyed the confidence of some 
day acquiring ecclesiastical distinction when the talent 
required for book-keeper or bottle-washer refused to offer 
him its sympathy) than in the conversion of a sinner whose 
demoralising habits had placed her upon a bed of disease 
and shrouded her last and painful hours of earthly existence 
in a garb of damnation. 

Her eyes resting upon this worthless link in the chain of 
Christianity, she said: 
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“Who are you, pray?” 

Twisting his scanty moustache with an air of painful 
importance, he shrugged his fleshless shoulders as he spoke: 

“Oh, I am Mr. Luther Alfred Sydney Knox Windrim 
West Varley, Rector of St. Assumption. My father 
was———” 

“| didn’t ask you about your father, Mr. I beg your 
pardon, reverend sir, would you kindly tell me by which of 
those names | shall term you—one please will do, as I am 
totally unable to master such a string?” 

“Mr. Varley, Mr. Varley, just call me Mr. Varley. 1 
really beg your pardon, Miss Fontaine, but I merely wished 
to say he was a doctor and practised in various ports 
throughout the British Kingdom, so you see I am the son 
of a doctor.” 

“Of divinity or medicine?” asked Miss Fontaine, with a 
distorted face from the effects of sudden pain. 

“Well, I might say both; he was a clever theologian and 
healer of the brute tribe in his day, was my father.” 

A smile dwelt upon the invalid’s face at his uncouth reply. 

“You are a sensible man, indeed, Mr. Varley, to term the 
human beings of this universe brutes; that is the idea I have 
always held and shall until I die. Yes, we are just brutes, 
void of a soul and unbelievers in a resurrection. Thank 
goodness I have found at last a man gifted with the good 
sense I have experienced in so few.” 

“My dear Miss Fontaine, you altogether misunderstand 
my expression; do not gather from it that I insinuate God’s 
creatures as brutes; no such thing—Oh no!” 

“Well, sir,” a shade of disappointment passing over the 
hardened features, “you have said your father was a doctor, 
a healer of the brute tribe, etc. Are not your words plain, 
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conveying to me the fact that we creatures are brutes?” 

“Hush, please, Miss Fontaine. In other words, my father 
was a veterinary surgeon. I hope you understand now that 
he was what the vulgar term a “Hoof M.D.’ and to make his 
profession concise, when speaking of him in terms of respect 
I merely say he was a doctor.” 

While this explanation went on Miss Fontaine became 
suddenly worse. 

“Bring me Doctor Dalmeny, I wish to see him at once; 
bring him quickly, Mr.—Varley—do!” 

Instantly the shadow vanished and returned with the 
doctor. 

“Doctor,” said Miss Fontaine emphatically, “can you cure 
me? Can you stay this loathing scourge that seems to 
gnaw me to powder? I cannot sleep; it pains me to eat; 
bodily and mental sores afflict me incessantly, and if you 
could only prolong my life, all 1 have will be at your 
command.” 

With these words she drew an expectant breath, turned 
and faced the doctor fully, trembling in every extremity. 

“Madam, I must be candid with you, let the cost be what 
it may.” Continuing, he said: “I have now had a very varied 
experience in the treatment of many diseases, and never 
once proved effectual in my treatment of any patient smitten 
with the eating moth presently hard at work to separate 
your soul from your body. I must honestly acquaint you 
that no remedy yet known has or can rob it of its deadly 
power. Your time, I fear, madam, cannot now be long on 
this side the grave, and if you have any settlement to make 
relative to your pecuniary or other matters, the sooner you 
wind them up the better.” 

Looking into the deep, grave eyes of Dr. Dalmeny, she 
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replied, in tones mixed with piercing pain: 

“Ah, then, must I die—must I die? Is it a fact my end 
is so near?” 

“It is a fact, madam,” replied the doctor. 

“If so, I have much to say and do ere I leave this tenement 
of torment.” 

Catching hold of the doctor’s hands, she said, in a pleading, 
nervous tone: 

“Wire at once for Lord Gifford, of Clapham Hall, 
London, to come and see a lady about to die at Brooklyn 
Hospital. Say urgent, interesting, indispensable for his 
future happiness.” 

The doctor performed this little duty in as short a time 
as possible. 

Wires came and went for three more days between Mr. 
Jack, of Marley Manor, and Dr. Dalmeny, the satisfying 
result of which was—‘Try 431 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C.” 

The doctor drove up opposite the cabled address, and 
found it a beautiful dark-stone building—a perfect mansion 
—only one of the many such structures that stretch in regal 
greatness for almost a league along the most costly and 
magnificent streets of renowned America. Dr. Dalmeny 
popped out hastily, and rang loudly the bell. The great 
door flew open. He was instantly admitted and led to the 
library, where his breath came and went quickly, not so 
much on account of the nature of his visit as the beauty of 
this gorgeously-equipped room. The servant disappeared 
with the doctor’s card. 

Lord Gifford sat poring over some letters as it was 
handed him, bearing the words—“Dr. Dalmeny, Resident 
Physician, Brooklyn Hospital.” 

“Ah, this is the gentleman whom [ was wired to expect. 
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Good heavens! what can this deuced business all mean?” 

He rose and went to the library, shook hands politely 
with his visitor. After some trivial but urgent conversation, 
he readied himself and accompanied the doctor to the 
Brooklyn Hospital. 

“I fear something is in the wind with the master,” re- 
marked Miss Lilburn, the housekeeper. “’Pon my word 
I never before saw him goin’ out with a solitary sinner.” 

“Maybe,” replied Betsy Collins, whom she addressed, “he 
will start now and go about a little more, and not pine in 
his years in such a fashion as he’s done since I’ve come here. 
Do you know, Miss Lilburn, I’ve seen a change on Lord 
Gifford these last two days; he’s a bit brighter and eats 
more,” 

“There is something strange about to happen, I know, 
for | dreamt last night I was washing every curtain and article 
of wear in the house, and people say that’s a sure token of 
removal. I hope and trust, if he goes away, he’ll take both 
of us with him to dear old Erin. As for the others here, 
they are all American bred and born, and wouldn’t leave 
here for anything. I do like the master, he’s so quiet 
and good.” 

Miss Lilburn sighed heavily as she spoke, and felt all spirit 
driven out of her, whether from the effect of the oppressive 
heat or the nature of her dream she didn’t know. 

Dr. Dalmeny now entered the ward where Miss Fontaine 
lay. A vast change had taken place in her perilous con- 
dition since midnight. The sunken eyes rolled towards the 
door, as it opened. On perceiving the doctor, she feebly 
asked: 

“Has he come—Lord Gifford I mean?” 

“He is here, madam,” said the doctor, calling upon him 
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to come forward. Lord Gifford then approached the bed 
of the dying woman. 

“Good God, impossible! Madam-de-Mainel!” escaped 
from his trembling lips, 

“Pardon me,” said the doctor, “you may have misunder- 
stood me. Miss Florence Fontaine is the name entered 
upon our books, and by this name the lady is called,” 

Old ire flying into his face, Lord Gifford said: 

“It doesn’t matter a damn what name this wicked wretch 
gave you. She might as well have registered herself the 
Princess Royal, Her correct name is Madam-de-Maine, 
figuring some years ago so prominently in the West of 
Ireland poisoning case. She was once in my service. She 
has been the means of throwing this aged pall over me, 
wrecking my happiness, and that of her who now pines in a 
convict cell, undergoing the unjust penalty the law inflicted 
upon her for that woman’s mischievous, devilish doings— 
for the damnable acts, accomplished under the most abhor- 
ring auspices, by that villain there, who evidently is paying 
the price she should for such wrongs as she has achieved 
against me, against my betrothed, and, worse than all, 
against the good Almighty who gave her being. Her con- 
science, by heavens, this moment is charred as black as hell, 
whoever could inspect it! Madam-de-Maine—for it is the 
very woman—do I wrongly judge you? I know you, I'll 
swear it! Contradict me if you dare, you—you-—” 

Lord Gifford shook her tightly by the arm as he spoke 
these last words. Pinching him on the arm, the doctor 
stayed his uncontrol. 

“Lord Gifford,” he said, with a certain amount of feeling, 
“let the dying die in peace, no matter how sinful her life- 
time or deep the wrongs she may have inflicted.” 
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The nurse moistened her lips, propped her up a little at 
her request, and modestly retired. Seats were arranged 
for all present. A little table was wheeled before the 
magistrate, who had just arrived, on which lay writing 
requisites. A faint whisper, and the doctor ordered her 
dying deposition to be penned. Her time was short ; waste 
of it would eclipse her intention, so the following was 
written as it fell from the dying woman’s lips:— 

“I, Madam-de-Maine, alias Miss Florence Fontaine, am 
neither of the two ladies mentioned. A different person 
altogether I am; and ere I quit this sanctum of torment and 
pain, I have been warring with my conscience to unbosom 
my career, which has been all but a bright one. I, Lady 
Mattie Maynard, am first cousin to Lord Gifford, whose 
appearance has so changed as to debar me from recognition. 
I once loved him with all my heart and soul. He refused 
to return that love. Hate within me took its place when I 
found he cast his bait in another direction. I used to reside 
at Columba Castle with my aunt, Lady Gifford, and her son, 
him whom you now see. I left there one day after it had 
been visited by bitter calamity. I crossed over to London, 
appealed to the mercy of Sister Celestial, who had resided 
for years in a nunnery, to take me into the holy fold, and 
fully resolved to relinquish all bitter thoughts of the world 
and the people who wrangle on its surface. She refused to 
do so for some time, offering frivolous excuses. I felt so 
pierced at her refusal I swore I'd resign all further attempts 
to secure shelter ina convent. I then took up quarters ina 
fashionable house in the West End, and, three daysafterwards, 
replied to an advertisement I saw, where a lady wished to 
share the home of another lady. How struck I was, when 
she visited me, to see my very image in the person of 
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Madam-de-Maine! The most scrutinising eye would fail to 
have detected a scrap of difference in either of us, save she 
was not quite so dark in the complexion as I, which 
difference I afterwards quieted by the use of certain lotions 
and powders. She told me her whole history; spoke of 
being divorced from her husband, Monsieur-de-Maine; and 
although she had some slender annuity, wished to augment 
it by accepting any post of trust offered her similar to those 
she previously held. She told me she'd be glad to share 
my home until such would turn up. She mentioned about 
meeting one Lord Gifford in Dublin, and afterwards answered 
an advertisement she saw for companion-governess to a 
young girl she remembered was in his charge. The address, 
she went on to say, was precisely the same as that which 
was on the card he gave her. ‘I know it! I know it!’ I 
said, ‘and have the misfortune to know him, too!’ I felt 
so indignant at his conduct I resolved, then and there, to 
have my revenge. Madam-de-Maine received a note in 
due time signifying her appointment. I was wild, beastly 
furious, lest he’d marry her for whom he was forfeiting his 
position—her who had mastered the affection I would 
almost have died to grasp. Madam-de-Maine’s days were 
numbered that she should remain with me. The evening 
preceding her departure was spent (Oh, dare I call upon 
God, how I remember it so well!) sorting her testimonials, 

&c., copies of which had been forwarded to Lord Gifford. 

My brain during that whole night and until daybreak was 
bored to death with problems, bursting with that stratagem 
only originating in the minds of the devil’s ardent advocates. 
Breakfast I ordered to be served sumptuously, and being in 
possession of all Madam-de-Maine’s toilet requisites, I 
carried into effect what gave the foundation to my murderous 
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and hell-deserving career. 1 poisoned her as she sat at this 
morning meal, closed her hand upon the deadly drug, bribed 
heavily a friend who practised in the West End to allow the 
matter to die, convincing Dr. Carew that the lady, being 
somewhat eccentric, committed suicide. I feigned to be 
hysterically distressed, and eagerly partook of some sal- 
volatile, to stay my trembling nerves. I accordingly im- 
personated Madam-de-Maine, got my cards printed, and 
escaped detection, even by my cousin, until now. To 
bring to a close a lifetime of horror: It was I, Lady Mattie 
Maynard, who shot old Joss Danvers ; it was I who attempted 
to poison my cousin, Henry Edward Ludlow Gifford, of 
Columba Castle in Ireland, and Clapham Hall in London. 
Delina Delaney is as free of the charge as I am guilty. I 
duped my counsel by drilling myself thoroughly on the 
career of her I was first tempted to destroy. Jealousy has 
been my ruin; ambition, avarice, and pride were the main- 
spring of my youth—traits attributable to him whom I’ve 
obeyed all my days, and ignored the mandates of that Being 
who forced them not upon me. | am well-nigh exhausted, 
and beg the forgiveness of Lord Gifford for the many hours, 
days, months, and years of pain and anguish I’ve been the 
means of imposing upon him. I hope and trust he will be 
instrumental in obtaining, likewise, the forgiveness of the 
innocent Delina Delaney I, by my unfathomable evil, have 
launched into a cell of shame. I am guilty of all these 
crimes before God and man; I am a lost sheep; I have erred, 
and strayed from the path of the Good Shepherd; and, O 
my God, were | granted the preposterous privilege of begin- 
ning life anew, I'd serve Thee other than I have done— 
would welcome death how differently! As it is, I know 
and feel I am lost for ever!” 
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Mr. Varley here tried to persuade her it was not “too 
late” to come to God. She warded off his approach or 
attempt at speech with a waft of her feeble hand. 

“Proud Mr. Varley, go away, go away. Resign the pomp 
you assume; cast the enemy, ‘Pride,’ into oblivion, and 
allow it not to damn your saintly soul by its wily, ruinous 
tongue of unseen endless sting. I can now be tolerated 
only in the region of the damned! 1 can picture it: I see 
the devil smiling already at me, surrounded by a retinue of 
servants, whose affliction seems lessened as they prepare to 
welcome an addition to their ruined staff. The revolting 
acts that make up the word ‘sin’ are written there in blackest 
ink, and point to me in large letters—L OST! I can’t be 
deceived—see, there they are!” pointing with her finger in 
the direction of the door. 

She lay, thin and haggard, with weighty circles under the 
eyes, and a terrible want in them. The wasted outline of 
her person was vivid as she threw the bedclothes in a heap 
about her feet with hands that worked in endless purpose- 
lessness. Her brain powers became now unevenly main- 
tained. Her onlookers glared painfully into each other’s 
faces. Coils of thick mist rolled before her eyes; a ragged 
fringe hung from them worked with the word “lost” at every 
tangled end. The blood oozed slothfully in the heart; the 
valves became mushroomed, clogging the life-giving stream ; 
the mind grew paralysed; the vault of her life yielded its 
corruption, striking her with hands of unbearable odour. 
She warded them off with an oath that collapsed in utterance. 
The divorced wife, the faithful servant, gazed on her 
from beneath a canopy of glory—snapped their fingers 
triumphantly in her face. All her brain powers were at 
silly variance with each other, hiding her from the faces of 
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the heavenly angels she prematurely hurled into God’s 
kingdom. As she looked through the mirror of her life- 
time, misty with crime, she beheld the contented faces of 
her victims rejoicing over her fall. The faces of the dead 
peeped from the graveyard of her memory, and seemed to 
smile at the penalty she was about to pay for their untimely 
demise, their glorious ascension. Robbed of the choicest 
atom of saintly existence, robed in the darkest garb of 
punishment, she lay. Sad memory threw before her her 
corpses, that crept over to her, blowing upon her their 
rancid exhalations, boring her very soul with their frightened 
look. She tossed a little, rubbed her eyes with her hands. 

“Such a positive mist! it almost chokes me!” she'd exclaim. 
Waving it off with her feeble hands, she rubbed her eyes 
again and again. 

“Can’t you chase away those little devils that strike at me 
with their claw-like hands? See—there they are!” 

A low wail broke from her lips. 

“Fire! fire! Yonder is fire! Thousands of thousands | 
see trying to fly from it!” 

She thought she felt the mist doing its best to suffocate 
her, while she kept warding it off with a frail waft of her 
hands, now clammy with the damp of her vision, the terror 
of her thoughts. 

“It will choke me completely, I say. I feel nearly dead. 
See how it lies thickly upon body and hands! Devil take it! 
devil take it! Go away!” 

Then she'd try to catch the existless mist, and throw it 
from her. In another moment the room seemed filled with 
all manner of human beings, amongst which hopped about 
prominently the black-gowned imparters of Christian 
knowledge, who seemed to earnestly discuss the hot 
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quarters their life of sin and deception had hurled them 
into. Thronged with liars, forgers, cheats, drunkards, 
slaves of passion, thieves and murderers—all seemed to her 
to share the flare of a region of flame, fighting furiously to 
stay the world of blaze from charring their bodies, Well- 
nigh exhausted, her eyes rolled wildly, she tossed to and 
fro, Warding again the thick white mist, she thought there 
approached her the two victims whose lives she shortened 
with the evil of her heart. She feared these, as they 
threatened to come near her, more than all other things she 
saw. She recognised the contented look on the face of old 
Joss Danvers. 

“There he is! there he is, laughing at me!” 

He then flew upon her, saturating her body with his 
blood. She fought at him, and ordered him away, as he 
fluttered joyfully over her. 

“Go away, go away! I know you, I know you!” 

Instantly the form disappeared. The dark eyes of Madam- 
de-Maine next pierced her, as she dropped on her face large 
drops of blood, that fell profusely from the tips of her fingers. 

“Go away! I say go away! I cannot see you!” 

The figure then flew from her presence, and joined old 
Joss. The mist now partly passed by. In a corner of the 
room she again thought she saw both her victims, dressed 
in white, flapping their snowy wings triumphantly at her, 
chorusing their action with a heavenly hymn, This was the 
most harrowing sight of all. 

Death at last closed her eyes. The fierce devils flung 
themselves upon the body of their accessory, chafing the 
destroyed soul, clasping warmly their bosom friend and 
lifelong agent. 

Not an eye was free from the visitation of Nature’s dew 
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that beheld in the face of the dying woman the revolting 


nature of a lost sinner’s harrowing end. Her soul had fled 
from form and heart, and laid its spiritual image over the 
shuddering form of him whom she so wrongfully wronged, 
losing the darts of its great pain at the sweetness of his un- 
seen thankful smile. In the tremulous shiver of the death- 
chamber relief glowed steadily through its windows, no one 
sure of the name of the departed; yet the scene touched 
Lord Gifford heavily with its sceptre, and left him sobbing 
aloud. On hearing the dying sinner’s confession, he fancied 
the echo of her words moaned through his heart’s hollow, 
and set it throbbing with a deep and passionate restlessness, 
while his mind stood centred in the solitude of the prison 
cell. The great void at his heart was at last filled with a 
lovable design, worked in golden threads of freedom, 
gathered from the mighty reel of confession cast from the 
dying mouth of a daring sinner. 

For a time silence was more terrible than terrific words 
—pallor much greater than death’s. None of the spectators 
were more spell-bound than he who felt deceived to the 
very last. 

The first who summoned courage to speak was Mr. Broad- 
bent Buick, who held in his hand the infant warrant for the 
release of Lord Gifford’s lover. 

“Lord Gifford,” he said, still trembling from the effects 
of the awful death he never again hoped to see sistered, 
“have you reason to believe these words I’ve penned are 
true?” 

Totally overcome at the force of the woman’s words, he 
replied: 

“I can scarcely credit that this corpse is that of Lady 
Mattie Maynard, my cousin, unless I am further convinced.” 
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Moving over to the bedside of death, he asked the doctor 
to uncover her neck. On its left side lay a round dark 
mark he chanced to observe while she resided at Columba 
Castle, and ordering her right foot to be likewise shown 
him, he exclaimed: 

“O God, it is true! This is my cousin, Lady Mattie 
Maynard! She had six toes on her right foot!” 

Instantly he staggered and fell over the lifeless body. He 
was quickly conveyed to the Matron’s room, where the 
nature of the great and sudden shock passed off. He gave 
orders for her burial, but did not attend it. He next con- 
sulted his lawyer, and had the whole matter published 
throughout all the leading New York journals and those of 
the British Kingdom, when the distressed widow of Monsieur- 
de-Maine—otherwise Mr. Vincent Maine—had ever reason 
afterwards to renew that constancy of faith in her late 
husband she’d have given a world to unite. 
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Delina’s Innocence and Marriage 


wo weeks after the demise of Lady Mattie Maynard, 
the doors of Clapham Hall and Columba Castle were 
once more thrown open. 

Arriving late at his beloved Irish residence, one night 
towards the close of June, a cheerful view Columba Castle 
presented, with its windows each and all bedecked with 
bright lights, and tiny fairy lanterns relieving here and there 
the white glow with their coloured crystals. 

The joyful news of the innocence of his betrothed was 
nowhere more welcomed than in the home of his youth, 
and those on his estate. The great grief shown by his 
tenants at the result of the trial was now transformed into 
greatest joy, as they assembled in hundreds in front of 
Columba Castle to further aid in welcoming their respected 
landlord, under such auspices, once more amongst them. 
Hurrahs, loud and long, burst forth as the carriage drove up 
the broad and winding avenue, increasing a hundredfold as 
Lord Gifford alighted. Men, young and old, shook him 
by both hands, and, in gleeful moments of excitement, 
grasped the tail of his coat. Young girls, women, middle- 
aged and infirm, wept for joy at the nature of his presence 
amongst them again, echoing prayers, with uplifted hands, 
for the forthcoming freedom of the meek little orphan who 
sat, undergoing the penalty of a false imprisonment, in 
Mountjoy Prison, Dublin, whither she had been transferred. 
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The dying confession of Lady Mattie Maynard, with its 
important signatures, was soon placed before the proper 
authorities for the release to be proclaimed of Delina 
Delaney from a closet of illegal imprisonment. 

A short time after its despatch, Lord Gifford was duly 
informed that the Governor of Mountjoy Prison wished to 
meet him on the fifteenth day of July following, at twelve 
o'clock noon. 

As he perused again and again the Governor’s note, his 
brain beat in a leaden fashion; his whole frame shook as if 
electrically tampered with; a heavy mist rolled before his 
eyes ; he fell in a swoon, to awake strengthened by the ever- 
clinging thought that the happy day was at last about to 
dawn gloriously upon him. Carefully folding the precious 
epistle, and depositing it with great caution in the breast- 
pocket of his coat, he restlessly readied himself for the 
journey. 

He arrived in Dublin on the morning of the fifteenth day 
of July, exactly three years since his heart received the 
verbal stab of the judge’s sentence upon the idol of his 
affections. These were three long, weary years to both 
Lord Gifford and Delina Delaney. The changes worked in 
them were to both unbelievingly observable. This never- 
to-be-forgotten speck of time began with a hazy halo 
encircling the blue expanse of sky with its misty arms, 
creeping into brightest sunshine as the hour approached for 
Lord Gifford to start on his journey of endless joy. 

Delina, who passed a rather restless night, rose, and 
dressing herself in her prison garb, breakfasted, but not too 
heartily. She felt somewhat dull this morning, as she beheld 
the misty clouds that enveloped the heavens, through her 
little grated window. Checked in an instant by the ever- 
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mindful superstitious belief of her mother, that her life 
would be a bright one, she rallied again with her fate, and 
again resigned herself calmly to it with that true Christian 
piety of an earnest believer. As she sat sewing at a heavy 
blue drugget skirt, she commenced and sung a few lines she 
composed herself. They were these:— 


“O MOTHER, how I miss you, 
Since we parted, years ago! 

If I could chance to see you, 
How happy, here below! 

The time seems long, dear mother, 
Since our lips in silence met; 

But Hope, that constant friend of mine, 
Tells me I'll meet you yet! 


O how I hope, dear mother, 
To clasp again your hands, 
That nimbly worked so hard for me 
Who treads on blood-stained sands ; 
Stuped with the sins of sinful, 
Thrown on both feet and face, 
Until I feel both clogged and choked 


By a storm of such disgrace! 


Plunged in a cell of sorrow, 
I sit, I pine, I fret. 
I grieve at the parting, mother, 
Which nought hath brought me yet 
Save the garb of a prison convict, 
The cell of vice and shame; 
And O, lest I sink ’neath sorrow, 
I'll hope for a guiltless name! 
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I’ll pray as you taught me, mother, 
In days gone long ago, 
To yield to God my sorrow— 
Who won’t refuse, I know, 
To relieve me from its burthen, 
To strengthen His struggling child, 
Who, under its weight of dangling shame, 
Can never so much as smile! 


Since last I saw you, mother, 

I’ve had tangled ups and downs; 
I’ve strayed about from place to place, 
*Mid sin, and smiles, and frowns; 

Temptation I’ve resisted— 
Thank God for even this! 
Withal, I’m now in a convict cell, 
Where I feel no joy, no bliss! 


But I mustn’t grieve, dear mother! 
It would break your heart, I know, 
Were you on earth, and see me here, 
And view what I undergo. 
But no! You’re in heaven there; 
I think I see your face 
Shining in radiant glory, 
Filled with angelic grace! 


Singing aloud with father, 
Who looks happy, blithe, and gay, 
Awaiting the coming of his child 
From a world of dire dismay. 
Still I'll hope on, dear parents; 
I'll join your holy band 
Some day, I trust, when I’ll sing, too, 
In that holy, happy land!” 
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As the last words died against the darkened walls of her 
cell the sun burst forth with a brightened smile, scattering 
the heavy mists into sightless realms with one proud stroke 
of his strong, burning bayonet. The gilded ray that stole 
through the little barred window and settled, not upon the 
lovely brown locks that so often felt hot under its gilded 
flash, but upon the snow-white coils of hair that failed to 
resist the bleaching power the salve of a troubled mind had 
offered them, had the wonderful effect of so spurring her 
anew with fresh energy, that she began again to sing with a 
heart less heavy than she had done since first she entered 
this crib of shame. She knew not that, within another 
solitary hour, she'd hear the joyful words pronounced— 
“Delina Delaney, you are free for ever from the foul charge 
preferred against you! Free before heaven, free before men ; 
go! no charge clings to thee!” 

As Lord Gifford was ushered into the presence of the 
Governor, who shook him warmly by both hands, he con- 
gratulated him in his moment of ecstatic and boundless 
delight, wishing him lifelong happiness at his anticipated 
alliance with the convict of innocence. Breathless silence 
chained the lips of Lord Gifford and those of the kind- 
hearted Governor; the pulsations of the heart doubled their 
beat. Lord Gifford was seen to grow suddenly deadly pale ; 
his lips now parted, trembling with an uncontrolled passion ; 
the eyes grew dim with tears of gladness as he stood, before 
entering the cell, listening to the last words as they rang 
with stirring pathos against his ears. 

At last the Governor turned the key, opened the strong, 
dark door, and entered her little enclosure, Lord Gifford, 
with a nervous grasp of his arm, tottering by his side. They 
found her sitting on the edge of her tiny stretcher, where 
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the sun just then peeped directly over her pale and wasted 
face. 

Looking up, as they stood before her, she began to rub 
her eyes with her thin white hand, to try and clear away the 
cataract she thought had falsely formed and clouded her sense 
of sight. A second glance convinced her her sight had 
evidently not grown dimmer. 

“Oh Delina! Delina, my darling!” screamed Lord Gifford, 
unable any longer to brave suspension. Throwing himself 
upon his knees, he clasped her again and again. A flood of 
tears fell upon her neck as he still held her tightly to his 
heaving breast. 

“Oh Delina! my loved one! my darling! don’t you know 
me, your sweetheart, your lover, your lord, your slave? 
Speak, my beauty! only a word, Delina, my all!” 

“Lord Gifford!” escaped from her lips. 

Before he awaited her release to be signified by the proper 
authority, he blurted out: 

“Darling, youare free! You are mine now, and for ever!” 

She put her tender arms about him, kissed him on lips 
and cheek, damping his silken breast with large round tears, 
failing to stay their flow. 

“Lord Gifford, I love you, I love you! Oh, tell me is it 
true I am free—I am free from the fetters of galling shame? 
Am I to go with you? Am] released now from the precincts 
of this prison cell? O God!” she exclaimed, while she held 
her breath for a reply. 

The Governor failed not to exhibit strong signs of over- 
whelming passion as he spake in trembling accents: 

“Delina Delaney, through the instrumentality of one Lady 
Mattie Maynard, whose repentant words I here have penned, 
as they fell from her dying lips, I, Roland Richardson Rankin, 
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Governor of Mountjoy Prison, in the City of Dublin, do 
hereby order your release from the chains of false imprison- 
ment that have wrongfully linked you within this prison 
cell for a period of three years. You are free of the 
villainous crime for which you so wrongfully have suffered. 
Before heaven free! Free before men! Arise and go—no 
charge clings to thee!” 

All the tenderness of her young heart was awaked at the 
force of such words of truth, She arose instantly at his 
command, speechless with joy, tremulous with awe, dressed 
herself in the garb in which she entered her cell, and, witha 
silent farewell to the Governor, and a pathetic leave-taking 
extended the kind warders, she, accompanied by Lord 
Gifford, entered a carriage and drove to Broadstone Station. 

One solitary week more, and Lord Gifford and Delina 
Delaney were joined in holy wedlock before a brilliant 
throng of spectators who, as the news of her just release 
spread, repaired to the quaint little church of St. Paul to 
offer their congratulations. 


THE END 
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Mr. Weston’s Good Wine 

This story was originally published in a limited edition, 
which was sold out at publication. In the Phoenix 
Library it has proved itself to be by far the most popular 
of all the author’s books. It has been praised in print 
by a Prime Minister; and in the opinion of the author 
of “Fiction and the Reading Public” it is one of the 
few significant works of fiction of the age. (23) 


No Painted Plumage 
Formerly issued under the title “ Fables.” (61) 


PROUST, MARCEL 
Swann’s Way (2 Vols.) (32/3) 
Within the Budding Grove (2 Vols.) (43/4) 
The Guermantes Way (2 Vols.) (62/3) 


C. K. Scott Moncrieff’s version of Proust’s great novel 
is admitted to be the principal triumph of modern trans- 
lating. There was at one time a fashion in Paris to read 
Proust in the English edition. No greater compliment 
to a translator is possible. Of the countless tributes to 
Proust’s art, Joseph Conrad’s is one of the most gracious. 
“T don’t think there has ever been in the whole of litera- 
ture such an example of the power of analysis, and I 


feel pretty safe in saying that there will never be 
another.” 


ROLFE, Fr. ( Baron Corvo ’) 
Don Tarquinio 
Anovel. (47) 
Hadrian VII 


This is Rolfe’s best known novel, a masterpiece in the 

bizarre, and the subject of an excellent analysis in Mr. 

A. J. A. Symons’ biography of Rolfe. (37) 
SAMPSON, JOHN 


The Wind on the Heath 


A Gypsy Anthology, illustrated with drawings by John 
Garside. A treasure trove of Romany literature and 


lore. (106) 


It 


SHCHEDRIN (M. E. Saltykov) 


Fables 
Russian fables, charmingly translated by Vera Volkhovsky. 


(70) 
STENDHAL (Henri Beyle) 


The Charterhouse of Parma 
C. K. Scott Moncrieff’s translation of the magnificent 
novel so admired by Tolstoy, who said that Stendhal’s 
description of Waterloo in this book first taught him to 
understand war. ‘The Phoenix Library edition is of well 
over 600 pages. (65) 


STRACHEY, LYTTON 


Books and Characters 
Essays on writers, French and English. (8) 


Elizabeth and Essex 


Apart from “ Queex Victoria,” this is Strachey’s most 
popular and best known biography. Queen Elizabeth 
emerges from its pages a living creature, while it contains 
one of the few convincing portraits not only of Essex but 
also of Sir Francis Bacon. (82) 


Eminent Victorians 
This book, which appeared first at the end of the War, 
when men’s minds were occupied with other matters, 
gradually became not only the most popular of bio- 
graphical books, but revolutionized the whole technique 
of biographical writing. It contains studies of Cardinal 
Manning, Florence Nightingale, Dr. Arnold, and 
General Gordon. (2) 

Portraits in Miniature 
Containing essays on six English historians and many 
celebrities, French and English, such as John Aubrey, 
James Boswell, and Madame de Sévigné’s cousin. (84) 

Queen Victoria 
The first volume in the Phoenix Library, and still the 
leading biography of modern times. It was awarded the 
James Tait Black Memorial Prize in 1922, and has been 
a“ best seller” for more than a dozen years. (1) 
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STRINDBERG, AUGUST 


Tales 


Translated by L. J. Potts. ‘These folk tales and fantasies 
have a freshness and charm completely without the 
grimness which is evident in some of Strindberg’s plays. 


(56) 
SULLIVAN, J. W. N. 
Limitations of Science 


A general account, addressed to the lay reader, of the 
ground so far gained by scientific discovery. (96) 


TCHEHOV, ANTON 


The Cherry Orchard 
Plays, including ‘The Cherry Orchard,” ‘“ Uncle 
Vanya,” “The Sea-Gull,” ‘The Bear,” and “The 
Proposal.” (104) 

Three Sisters 
Plays, including “Three Sisters,” ‘“‘ Ivanov,” “ A Swan 
Song,” “An Unwilling Martyr,” “The Anniversary,” 
“‘ On the High Road,” and “The Wedding.” (103) 


TURNER, W. J. 
Eighteenth Century Poetry 
An Anthology. (69) 
WARNER, SYLVIA TOWNSEND 
Lolly Willowes 


This enchanting story concerns a certain spinster lady 
who turned into a witch. Besides being an excellent 
fantasy, it contains some of the best writing that even 


Miss ‘Townsend Warner has produced. (24) 


Other titles are in active preparation 
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THE CENTAUR LIBRARY 


Cr. 8v0. 


RICHARD ALDINGTON 


35 The Colonel’s Daughter 
24 Death of a Hero 

20 Roads to Glory 

52 Soft Answers 

74 Women Must Work 


ADRIAN ALINGTON 


71 Ann and Aurelia 

37 The Career of Julian 
Stanley-Williams 

54 Chaytor’s 

46 Mr. Jubenka 

14 Slowbags and Arethusa 


JAMES ASTON 


65 First Lesson 
64 They Winter Abroad 


CLIVE BELL 


10 Civilization 


ARNOLD BENNETT 
21 Three Plays 


ANN BRIDGE 


73 The Ginger Griffin 
56 Peking Picnic 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


5 The Return of Don 
Quixote 


NORMAN DOUGLAS 
33 They Went 


WILLIAM FAULKNER 
47 Sartoris 
28 Soldiers’ Pay 
42 The Sound and the Fury 
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35. Od. net per volume 


H. W, FREEMAN 


8 Down in the Valley 
58 Fathers of their People 
2 Joseph and his Brethren 
59 Pond Hall’s Progress 


DAVID GARNETT 
22 Go She Must 


RICHARD HUGHES 
t A High Wind in Jamaica 
23 A Moment of Time 
MARGARET IRWIN 
6 None So Pretty 


DENNIS KINCAID 


68 Cactus Land 
57 Durbar 


ELISSA LANDI 
48 House for Sale 


ROSAMOND LEHMANN 


43 Dusty Answer 
st Invitation to the Waltz 
38 A Note in Music 


SHANE LESLIE 
26 The Anglo-Catholic 


WYNDHAM LEWIS 
32 The Wild Body 


F. L. LUCAS 
25 Cécile 


C. E. MONTAGUE 


36 Action 
17 Right Off the Map 
13 Rough Justice 


R. H. MOTTRAM, 
12 The Boroughmonger 
49 Castle Island 
29 The English Miss 
39 Europa’s Beast 
70 Home for the Holidays 
60 The Lame Dog 
tr Our Mr. Dormer 


DAPHNE MUIR 
63 Barbaloot 
67 The Lost Crusade 
69 A Virtuous Woman 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
44 Patchwork 
g Prelude 
45 Self 


T. F. POWYS 
6: Innocent Birds 
62 Kindness in a Corner 
40 The Left Leg 
66 Mockery Gap 
50 Unclay 
72 The White Paternoster 


FRANK PREWETT 
55 The Chazzey Tragedy 


H. S. REID 
18 Phillida 


SYLVIA TOWNSEND 
WARNER 
75 The Salutation 
31 The True Heart 


BRENDAN WILLIAMS 
53 Go Marry 


Other titles are in active preparation 


THE GOLDEN LIBRARY 


Large Cr. 820. 


RICHARD ALDINGTON 
4 Death of a Hero 


CLIVE BELL 


8 An Account of French 
Painting 


JOANNA FIELD 
5 A Life of One’s Own 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 


9 Beyond the Mexique Bay 
2 Jesting Pilate 


55. wet per volume 


JULIAN HUXLEY 
6 Africa View 


MARGARET IRWIN 


1 The Proud Servant 
7 Royal Flush 


SARAH GERTRUDE 
MILLIN 


3 Rhodes 


MAURICE O’SULLIVAN 
10 Twenty Years A-Growing 


Osher titles are in active preparation 


THE ST. JAMES’S LIBRARY 
Demy 8v0. Mostly illustrated. 55. net 


DAVID W. BONE C. J. GADD 
1 Merchantmen-at-Arms 11 History and Monuments 
of Ur 
NORMAN DOUGLAS R. H. MOTTRAM 
8 Alone ; ; ; 
10 Experiments 6 A History of Financial 
9 Together Speculation 


ROMER WILSON 


4 All Alone: The Life and 
Private History of 


OLIVER ELTON 


2 C. E. Montague: 
Memoir 


Emily Bronte 
FULANAIN ALFRED ZIMMERN 
5s Haji Rikkan: Marsh 3 The Prospects of Demo- 
Arab cracy 


UNIFORM EDITIONS 


Cr. 820. 
ALDOUS HUXLEY LYTTON STRACHEY 
Brave New World Queen Victoria 
Point Counter Point* Eminent Victorians 
Antic Hay Elizabeth and Essex 
Crome Yellow Books and Characters 
Those Barren Leaves Characters and Commentaries 
Portraits in Miniature 
35. Od. met per vol. 
The above 6 vols. are issued 
¥ 55. mee together boxed at 305. the set 
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